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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the portrait by Robert Walker at Hinchingbrooke. 


y permission of the Earl of Sandwich. 


»bably painted soon after the beginning of the Civil War, when Cromwell was forty-three or -four years old.) 
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OLIVER CROMW ELT. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


THE TIMES AND THE MAN 


“OR over a century and a 
half after his death the 
memory of the greatest 
Englishman of the seven- 
teenth century was looked 


“4 upon with horror by the 
leaders of English thought, political and 
literary ; the very men who were carrying 
to fruition Cromwell’s tremendous policies 
being often utterly ignorant that they were 
following in his footsteps. At last thescales 
began to drop from the most far-seeing 


eyes. Macaulay, with his eminently sane 
and wholesome spirit, held Cromwell and 
the social forces for which he stood—Puri- 
tanic and otherwise—at their real worth, 
and his judgment about them was, in all 
essentials,accurate. But the true appreci- 
ation of the place held by the great soldier- 
statesman of the seventeenth century be- 
gan with the publication of his life and 
letters by Carlyle. The gnarled genius of 
the man who worshipped the heroes of 
the past as intensely as he feared and dis- 
trusted the heroes of the present, enabled 
him to write with a loftiness and intensity 
that befitted his subject. But Carlyle’s 
singular incapacity to ‘‘see veracity,” as 
he would himself have phrased it, made 
him at times not merely tell half-truths, 
but deliberately invert the truth. He was 
of that not uncommon cloistered type 
which shrinks shuddering from actual con- 
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tact with whatever it, in theory, most ad- 
mires, and which, therefore, is reduced in 
self-justification to misjudge and misrepre- 
sent those facts of past history which form 
precedents for what is going on before the 
author’s own eyes. 

Cromwell lived in an age when it was 
not possible to realize a government based 
upon those large principles of social, po- 
litical, and religious liberty in which—at 
any rate, during his earlier years—he sin- 
cerely believed; but the movement of 
which he was the head was the first of the 
great movements which, marching along 
essentially the same lines, have produced 
the English-speaking world as we at pres- 
ent know it. This primary fact Carlyle 
refused to see, or at least to admit. As 
the central idea of his work he states that 
the Puritanism of the Cromwellian epoch 
was the “last glimpse of the Godlike van- 
ishing from this England ; conviction and 
veracity giving place to hollow cant and 
formulism. The last of all our 
Heroisms. We have wandered 
far away from the ideas which guided us 
in that century, and indeed which had 
guided us in all preceding centuries, but 
of which that century was the ultimate 
manifestation ; we have wandered verv 
far ; and must endeavor to return and con- 
nect ourselves therewith again. . . . 
I will advise my reader to forget the 
modern methods of reform ; not to remem- 
ber that he has ever heard of a modern in- 
dividual called by the name of ‘ Reformer,” 
if he would understand what the old mean- 
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ing of the word was. The Cromwells, 
Pyms, and Hampdens who were under- 
stood on the Royalist side to be fire-brands 
of the devil, have had still worse measure 
from the Dry-as-Dust philosophies and 
sceptical histories of later times. They 
really did resemble fire-brands of the devil 
if you looked at them through spectacles 
of a certain color, for fire is always fire ; 
but by no spectacles, only by mere blind- 
ers and wooden-eyed spectacles, can the 
flame-girt heaven’s messenger pass for 
a poor mouldy Pedant and Constitution- 
monger such as these would make him 
out to be.” 

This is good writing of its kind; but 
the thought is mere ‘hollow cant and 
unveracity ;’’ not only far from the truth, 
but the direct reverse of the truth. It is 
itself the wail of the pedant who does not 
know that the flame-girt heaven’s messen- 
ger of truth is always a mere mortal to 
those who see him with the actual eyes of 
the flesh, although mayhap a great mortal ; 
while to the closet philosopher his quality 
of flame-girtedness is rarely visible until 
a century or thereabouts has elapsed. 

So far from this great movement, of 
which Puritanism was merely one mani- 
festation, being the last of a succession of 
similar heroisms, it had practically very 
much less connection with what went be- 
fore than with all that has guided us in 
our history since. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to draw a line with mathematical ex- 
actness between the different stages of 
history, but it is both possible and neces- 
sary to draw it with rough efficiency ; and, 
speaking roughly, the epoch of the Puri- 
tans was the beginning of the great modern 
epoch of the English - speaking world — 
infinitely its greatest epoch. We have not 
** wandered far from the ideas that guided”’ 
the wisest and most earnest leaders in the 
century that saw Cromwell; on the con- 
trary, these ideas were themselves very 
far indeed from those which had guided 
the English people in previous ages, and 
the ideas that now guide us represent on 
the whole what was best and truest in the 
thought of the Puritans. As for Pym and 

Hampden, their type had practically no 
representative in England prior to their 
time, while all the great legislative reform- 
ers since then have been their followers. 
The Hampden type—the purest and no- 
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blest of types—reached its highest expres- 
sion in Washington. Pym, the man of 
great powers and great services, with a 
tendency to believe that Parliamentary 
government was the cure for all evils, fol- 
lowed to a line “the modern methods of 
reform,” and was exactly the man who, 
if he had lived in Carlyle’s day, Carlyle 
would have sneered at as a “ constitution- 
monger.”” It was men of the kind of 
Hampden and Pym who, before Carlyle’s 
own eyes, were striving in the British Par- 
liament for the reforms which were to 
carry one stage farther the work of Hamp- 
den and Pym; who were endeavoring to 
secure for all creeds full tolerance ; to give 
the people an ever-increasing share in rul- 
ing their own destinies; to better the con- 
ditions of social and political life. In the 
great American Civil War the master spir- 
its in the contest for union and freedom 
were actuated by a fervor as intense as, 
and even finer than, that which actuated 
the men of the Long Parliament; while 
in rigid morality and grim devotion to 
what he conceived to be God’s bidding, 
the Southern soldier, Stonewall Jackson, 
was as true a type of the ‘General of the 
Lord, with his Bible and his Sword,” as 
Cromwell or Ireton. 

The whole history of the movement 
which resulted in the establishment of the 
Commonwealth of England will be mis- 
read and misunderstood if we fail to ap- 
preciate that it was the first modern, and 
not the last medieval, movement; if we 
fail to understand that the men who fig- 
ured in it, and the principles for which 
they contended are strictly akin to those 
men and those principles which have ap- 
peared in all similar great movements 
since; inthe English Revolution of 1688 ; 
in the American Revolution of 1776; and 
the American Civil War of 1861. We 
must keep ever in mind the essentially 
modern character of the movement if we 
are to appreciate its true inwardness, its 
true significance. Fundamentally, it was 
the first struggle for religious, political, 
and social freedom, as we now understand 
the terms. As was inevitable in such a 


first struggle, there remained even among 
the forces of reform much of what properly 
belonged to previous generations. In addi- 
tion to the modern side there was a medi- 
eval side too. 


Just so far as this medizval 
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The Assassination of the Duke of Buckingham by Felton. 


On the morning of the 23d of August, 1628, at Portsmouth, as Buckingham lifted the curtain of a dark passage leading into an- 
other room, he turned to speak to one of his officers, when he was stabbed in the breast. Pulling the knife out himself he fell against 
atable and died in a few moments. The murderer was John Felton, a fanatical lieutenant who had resigned from the army, it is 

id, because the Duke had not appointed him to command his company. 
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element obtained, the movement failed. 
All that there was of good and of perma- 
nent in it was due to the new elements. 

To understand the play of the forces 
which produced Cromwell and gave him 
his chance, we must briefly look at the 
England into which he was born. 

He saw the light at the close of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the last years 
of the Tudor dynasty, and he grew to 
manhood during the inglorious reign of 
the first English king of the inglorious 
House of Stuart. ‘The struggle between 
the reformed churches and the ancient 
church against which they were in revolt 
was still the leading factor in shaping 
European politics, though other factors 
were fast assuming an equal weight. The 
course of the Reformation in England 
had been widely different from that which 
it had followed in other European coun- 
tries. The followers of Luther and Cal- 
vin, whatever their shortcomings—and 
they were many and grievous—had been 
influenced by a fiery zeal for righteous- 
ness, a fierce detestation of spiritual cor- 
ruption ; but in England the Reformation 
had been undertaken for widely different 
reasons by Henry VIII. and his creat- 
ures, though the bulk of their followers 
were as sincere as their brethren on the 
Continent. Henry’s purpose had _ been 
simple, namely, to transfer to himself the 
power and revenues of the Papacy, so far 
as he could seize them, and thus to add 
to the spiritual supremacy against which 
the leaders of the Reformation had re- 
volted, the absolute sovereignty which the 
Tudors were seeking to establish in Eng- 
land. Elizabeth stood infinitely above 
her father in most respects; but in relig- 
ious views they were not far apart, and in 
theory they were both believers in abso- 
lutism. ‘They had no standing army, and 
they were always in want of money, so 
that in practice they never ventured seri- 
ously to offend the influential and moneyed 
classes. But under Henry the misery and 
suffering of the lower classes became very 
great, and the yeomen were largely driven 
from their lands, while much of Elizabeth’s 
own administration consisted of efforts to 
grapple with the vagrancy and wretched- 
ness which had been caused by the degra- 
dation of those who stood lowest in the 
social scale. 


When the Stuarts took possession of 
the throne of England they found a peo- 
ple which, unlike the peoples of most 
of the neighboring states, had not fought 
out their religious convictions. The Ref- 
ormation had deeply stirred men’s souls. 
Religion had become a matter of vital and 
terrible importance to Protestant and to 
Catholic. Among the extremists, the men 
who had given the tone to the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
and Scotland, religion, as they understood 
it, entered into every act of their lives. 
In England there were men of this stamp ; 
but in the English Reformation they had 
played a wholly subordinate part; and 
indeed had been in almost as great dan- 
ger as the Catholics. ‘Their force, there- 
fore, had not spent itself. It had been 
conserved, in spite of their desires. 

Thus it happened that the high tide of 
extreme Protestantism was reached in 
England, not as in other Protestant coun- 
tries, in the sixteenth century, but in the 
seventeenth. The Stuart kings were the 
only Protestant kings who were not in 
religious sympathy with their Protestant 
subjects. In theory the Anglican Church 
of Henry and Elizabeth stood for what 
we would now regard as tyranny. What 
Henry VIII. strove to do with the Angli- 
can Church is what has actually been 
done by the Czars with the Orthodox 
Church in Russia; but that which was pos- 
sible with the eastern Slavs was not pos- 
sible with the westernmost and freest of the 
Teutonic peoples. Yet in the actual event 
it was probably fortunate that the English 
Reformation took the shape it did ; for 
under such conditions it was not marked 
by the intense fanaticism of the reformers 
elsewhere. 

The Stuarts not only found themselves 
masters of a kingdom where, supposedly, 
they were spiritually supreme, while actu- 
ally their claim to supremacy was certain 
to be challenged ; they also found them- 
selves at the head of a form of govern- 
ment which was to all appearances des- 
potic, while the people over whom they 
bore sway, though slow to object to the 
forms, were extremely intolerant of the 
practices, of despotism. The Tudors were 
unarmed despots who disliked the old 
feudal nobility, and who found it for their 
interest to cultivate the commercial classes, 
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Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. 


From the miniature at Devonshire House. By permission of the Duke of Devonshire, K. G. 


and to form a new nobility of their own, 
based upon wealth. ‘The men at the low- 
est round of the social ladder—the work- 
ingmen and farm laborers—were yet, as 
they remained for a couple of centuries, 
so unfit for the work of political combina- 
tion that they could be safely disregarded 
by the masters of England. At times their 
discontent was manifested, generally in 
the shape of abortive peasant insurrec- 
tions ; but there was never need to con- 
sider them as of serious and permanent im- 
portance. The middle classes, however, 
had become very powerful, and to their 
material interests the Tudors always took 
care to defer. At the very close of her 
reign, Elizabeth, who was at heart as thor- 
ough a tyrant as ever lived, but who pos- 
sessed that shrewd good sense which, if 
not the noblest, is perhaps on the whole 
the most useful of qualities in the actual 
workaday world, found herself face to face 
with her people on the question of mo- 
nopolies ; and as soon as she understood 
that they were resolutely opposed to her 
policy, she instantly yielded. In other 
words, the Tudor despotism was condi- 
tioned upon the despot’s doing nothing of 
which the influential classes of the nation 
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—the upper and middle classes—seriously 
disapproved ; and this the Stuart kings 
could never understand. 

Moreover, apart from the fact that the 
Stuarts were so much less shrewd and less 
able than the Tudors, there was the fur- 
ther fact that Englishmen as a whole were 
gradually growing more intolerant, not 
only of the practice, but of the pretence, 
of tyranny whether in things material or in 
things spiritual. ‘There was a moral awa- 
kening which rendered it impossible for 
Englishmen of the seventeenth century to 
submit to the brutal wrong-doing which 
marked the political and ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny of the previous century. The career 
of Henry VIII. could not have been par- 
alleled in any shape when once England 
had begun to breed such men as went to 
the making of the Long Parliament. 

Much of the aspiration after higher 
things took the form of spiritual unrest. 
It must always be remembered that the 
Protestant sects which established them- 
selves in the northern half of Europe, al- 
though they warred in the name of relig- 
ious liberty, had no more conception of it, 
as we of this day understand it, than their 
Catholic foes ; and yet it must also be re- 
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Drawn by Claude A. Shepperson. 
William Prynne in the Pillory: a typical instance ot the Laudian punishments (p. 20). 






Prynne, a lawyer, had written a book attacking the English Church and Laud in particular, for which he was twice pilloried, 
and had both his ears cut off. 











Oliver Cromwell. 


From a miniature by Cooper Here reproduced for the first time by permission of Sir Charles Hartopp, Bart. 


membered that the bitter conflicts they 
waged prepared the way for the wide tol- 
erance of individual difference in matters 
of religious belief which is among the 
greatest blessings of our modern life. An 
American Catholic and an American Prot- 
estant of to-day, whatever the difference 
between their theologies, yet in their ways 
of looking at real life, at its relation to re- 
ligion, and the relations of religion and the 
State, are infinitely more akin to one an- 
other than either is to the men of his relig- 
ious faith who lived three centuries ago. 
We now admit as a matter of course that 
any man may, In religious matters, profess 
to be guided by authority or by reason, as 
suits him best ; but that he must not in- 
terfere with similar freedom of belief in 
others ; and that all men, whatever their 
religious beliefs, have exactly the same po- 
litical rights and are to be held to the same 
responsibility for the way they exercise 
these rights. Few indeed were the men 
who held such views at the time when 


Io 
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Cromwell was growing tomanhood. Hol- 
land was the State of all others in which 
there was the nearest approach to religious 
liberty ; and even in Holland the bitter- 
ness of the Calvinists toward the Armin- 
ians was something which we can now 
scarcely understand. Arminius was no 
more at home in Geneva than in Rome ; 
and his followers were prescribed by the 
most religious people of England, and so 
far as might be were driven from the realm. 
Calvinists and Lutherans felt as little in- 
clination as Catholics to allow liberty of 
conscience to others ; and as grotesque a 
compromise as ever was made in matters 
religious was that made in Germany when 
it was decided that the peoples of the va- 
rious German principalities should in mass 
accept the faiths of their respective princes. 

Yet though the Reformers thus strove 
to establish for their own use the very re- 
ligious intolerance against which they had 
revolted, the mere fact of their existence 
nullified their efforts. Sooner or later 
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Sir John Eliot. 


From the portrait by Van Somer at Port Eliot. 


people who had exercised their own judg- 
ment, and had fought for the right so to 
exercise it, were sure grudgingly to admit 
the same right in others. ‘That time was 
as yet far distant. In Cromwell’s youth 
all the leading Christian churches were 
fiercely intolerant. Unless we keep in 
mind that this was the general attitude, 
an attitude which necessarily affected even 
the greatest men, we cannot do justice to 
the political and social leaders of that age 
when we find them, as we so often do, 
adopting toward their religious foes pol- 
icies from which we, of a happier age, 
turn with horror. 

In England hatred of Roman Cathol- 
icism had become almost interchangeable 
with hatred of Spain. Spain had been 
the one dangerous foe which England 
had encountered under the ‘Tudor dynasty, 
and the only war she had ever waged into 
which the religious element entered was 
the war which put upon the English roll 
of honor the names of her great sixteenth 
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century seamen, Drake and Hawkins, 
Howard and Frobisher. Throughout the 
sixteenth century Spain had towered above 
every other power of Europe in warlike 
might ; and though the Dutch and Eng- 
lish sailors had broken the spell of her 
invincibility at sea, on shore her sol- 
diers retained their reputation for superior 
prowess, in spite of the victories of Mau- 
rice of Orange, until Gustavus Adolphus 
marched his wonderful army down from 
the frozen North. During Cromwell’s 
youth and early manhood Spain was still 
the most powerful and most dreaded of 
European nations. Her government had 
become a mere tyranny ; her religion fa- 
natical bigotry of a type more extreme 
than any that existed elsewhere, even in 
an age when all creeds tended toward 
fanaticism and bigotry. It was in Spain 
that the Holy Inquisition chiefly flourished 
—one of the most fearful engines for the 
destruction of all that was highest in man- 
kind that the world has ever seen. Cath- 
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olics were oppressed in England and Prot- 
estants in France; but in each country 
the persecuted sect might almost be said 
to enjoy liberty, and certainly to enjoy 
peace, when their fate was compared with 
the dreadful horrors of torture and murder 
with which Spain crushed out every spe- 
cies of heresy within her borders. Jew, 
Infidel, and Protestant shared the same 
awful doom, until she had purchased com- 
plete religious uniformity at the price of 
the loss of everything that makes nation- 
al life great and noble. The dominion 
of Spain would have been the dominion of 
desolation; her supremacy as baneful as 
that of the Turk ; and Holland and Eng- 
land, in withstanding her, rendered the 
same service to humanity that was ren- 
dered at that very time by those nations 
of southeastern Europe who formed out 
of the bodies of their citizens the bul- 
wark which stayed the Turkish fury. 

But if in her relations to one Catholic 
nation England appeared as the champion 
of religious liberty, of all that makes life 
worth having to the free men who live in 
free nations, yet in her relations to another 
Catholic people she herself played the 
rdle of merciless oppressor—religious, po- 
litical, and social. Ireland, utterly foreign 
in speech and culture, had been ground 
into the dust by the crushing weight of 
England’s overlordship. During centuries 
chaos had reigned in the island; the Eng- 
lish intruders possessing sufficient power 
to prevent the development of any Celtic 
national life, but not to change it into a 
Norman or English national life. The 
English who settled and warred in Ireland 
felt and acted as the most barbarous white 
frontiersmen of the nineteenth century 
have acted toward the alien races with 
whom they have been brought in contact. 
There is no language in which to paint 
the hideous atrocities committed in the 
Irish wars of Elizabeth; and the worst 
must be credited to the highest English 
officials. In Ireland the antagonism was 
fundamentally racial; whether the sov- 
ereign of England were Catholic or Prot- 
estant made little difference in the burden 
of wrong which the Celt was forced to 
bear. The first of the so-called planta- 
tions by which the Celts were ousted in 
mass from great tracts of country to make 
room for English settlers was undertaken 
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under the Catholic Queen Mary, and the 
two counties thus created by the whole- 
sale expulsion of the wretched kerne were 
named in honor of the Queen and of her 
spouse, the Spaniard Philip. Though 
Philip’s bigotry made him the persecutor 
of heretics, it taught him no mercy toward 
those of his own faith but of a different 
nationality, whether Irish or Portuguese. 
When England became Protestant, Ire- 
land stood steadfastly for the old faith; 
and religious was added to race hatred. 
In Spain the Holy Inquisition was the 
handmaid of grinding tyranny. In Ire- 
land the Catholic priesthood was the sole 
friend, standby, and comforter of a hunted 
and despairing people. In the Nether- 
lands and on the high seas Protestantism 
was the creed of liberty. In Ireland it 
was one of the masks worn by the alien 
oppressor. 

France was Catholic, but her Catholi- 
cism differed essentially from that of Spain, 
and during the first part of the seventeenth 
century was quite as liberal as the Prot- 
estantism of England. When Cromwell 
was a child Henry of Navarre was on the 
French throne, and to him all creeds were 
alike. He was succeeded in the actual 
government of France by the great Cardi- 
nals Richelieu and Mazarin, who were 
Statesmen rather than Churchmen ; and 
under them the French Protestants en- 
joyed rather more toleration than was 
allowed the Catholics of England. The 
natural foes of France were the two great 
Catholic powers of Spain and Austria, 
ruled by the twin branches of the House 
of Hapsburg ; and her hostility to them 
determined her attitude throughout the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Meanwhile, Holland was at the height 
of her power. She had a far greater col- 
onial empire than England, her commer- 
cial development was greater, and the 
renown of her war marine higher. Drake 
and Hawkins had but singed the beard of 
the Spanish king, had but plundered his 
vessels and harassed his great fleets. Van 
Heemskirk, Piet Hein, and the elder 
Tromp crushed the sea-power of Spain by 
downright hard fighting in great pitched 
battles, and captured her silver fleets en- 
tire. 

In Great Britain itself it must be kept 
in mind that Scotland was as yet an en- 
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Manuscript of Admission of Oliver Cromwell at Sidney Sussex College, in the Year 1616. 


tirely distinct kingdom, united to England 
only by the fact that the same line of 
kings ruled over both. The difference be- 
tween the Scotch and the English, though 
less in degree, was the same in kind 
that between the English and the Dutch. 
In Scotland, outside of the Highlands, the 
mass of the people were devoted with all 
the strength of their intense and _ virile 
natures to the form of Calvinism intro- 
duced by Knox. ‘Their Church govern- 
ment was Presbyterian. As both the Pres- 
byterian ministers and their congregations 
demanded that the State should be man- 
aged in essentials according to the wishes 
of the Church, the general feeling was real- 
ly in the direction of a theocratic repub- 
lic, although the name would have fright- 
ened them. In Scotland, as in England, 
no considerable body of men had _ yet 
grasped the idea that there should be tol- 
eration of religious differences or a di- 
vorce between the functions of the State 
and the Church. In both countries, as else- 
where at the time through Christendom, 
religious liberty meant only religious lib- 
erty for the sect that raised the cry ; but, 
as elsewhere, the mere use of the name 
as a banner under which to fight brought 
nearer the day when the thing itself would 
be possible. 

In England there was practically peace 
during the first forty years of the cen- 
tury, but it was an ignoble, and _ there- 
fore an evil, peace. Of course, peace 
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should be the aim of all statesmen, and is 
the aim of the greatest statesman. Nev- 
ertheless, not only the greatest statesmen, 
but all men who are truly wise and _patri- 
otic, recognize that peace is good only 
when it comes honorably and is used for 
honorable purposes, and that the peace 
of mere sloth or incapacity is as great a 
curse as the most unrighteous war. Those 
who doubt this would do well to study the 
condition of England during the reign of 
James I., and during the first part of the 
reign of Charles I. England had then 
no standing army and no foreign policy 
worthy of the name. ‘The chief of her 
colonies were growing up almost against 
her wishes, and wholly without any help 
or care from her. In short, she realized 
the conditions, as regards her relations 
with the outside world and “ militarism,”’ 
which certain philosophers advocate at 
the present day for America. ‘The result 
was a gradual rotting of the national fibre 
which rendered it necessary for her to 
pass through the fiery ordeal of the Civil 
War in order that she might be saved. 

In every nation there is, as there has 
been from time immemorial, a good deal 
of difficulty in combining the policies of 
upholding the national honor abroad, and 
of preserving a not too heavily taxed lib- 
erty at home. Many peoples and many 
rulers who have solved the probiem with 
marked success as regards one of the two 
conditions, have failed as regards the 
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other. It was the peculiar privilege of the 
Stuart kings to fail signally in both. They 
were dangerous to no one but their own 
subjects. Their government was an ob- 
ject of contempt to their neighbors and 
of contempt mixed with anger and terror 
to their own people. They 


names. England in the present century 
has shown how complete may be the free- 
dom of the individual under a nominal 
monarchy; and the Dreyfus incident in 
France would be proof enough, were any 
needed, that despotism of a peculiarly re- 








made amends for utter weak- 
ness in the face of a foreign 
foe by showing against the 
free men of their own country 
that kind of tyranny which 
finds its favorite expression 
in oppressing those who re- 
sist not at all, or ineffectually. 
‘They were held on the throne 
only by a mistaken but hon- 
orable loyalty, and by an un- 
worthy servility ; by the strong 
habits forged by the customs 
of centuries; and, most of all, 
by the wise distrust of radical 
innovation and preference for 
reform to revolution, which 
gives to the English race its 
greatest strength. 

This last attitude, the dis- 
like of revolution, was entirely 
wholesome and praiseworthy. 
On the other hand, the doc- 
trine of the divine right of 
kings, which represented the 
extreme form of loyalty to the 
sovereign, was vicious, un- 
worthy of the race, and to be 
ranked among degrading su- 
perstitions. It is now so dead 
that it is easy to laugh at it; | 
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but it was then a real power 
for evil. On‘the other hand, 
the extreme zealots, who represented the 
opposite pole of the political and religious 
world, were themselves, as is ordinarily 
the case with such extremists, the allies of 
the forces against which they pretended to 
fight. From these dreamers of dreams of 
whose ‘cloistered virtue’? Milton spoke 
with such fine contempt, the men who pos- 
sessed the capacity to dothings turned con- 
temptuously away, seeking practical re- 
sults rather than theoretical perfection, and 
being content to get the substance at some 
cost of form. As always, the men who 
counted were those who strove for actual 
achievement in the field of practical poli- 
tics, and who were not misled merely by 
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volting type may grow rankly, even in a 
republic, if there is not in its citizens a firm 
and lofty purpose to do justice to all men 
and guard the rights of the weak as well 
as of the strong. 

James came to the throne to rule over 
a people steadily growing to think more 
and more seriously of religion; to believe 
more and more in their rights and liberties. 
But the King himself was cursed with a 
fervent belief in despotism, and an utter 
inability to give his belief practical shape 
in deeds. For half a century the spirit 
of sturdy independence had been slowly 
growing among Englishmen. Elizabeth 
governed almost under the forms of des- 
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potism ; but a despot 
ism which does not 
carry the sword has to 
accommodate itself 
pretty thoroughly to 
the desires of the sub- 
jects, once these de- 
sires become clearly 
defined and formulat- 
ed. Elizabeth never 
ventured to do what 
Henry had done. She 
left England, there- 
fore, thoroughly Roy- 
alist, devoted to the 
Crown, and unable to 
conceive of any other 
form of government, but 
already desirous of seeing 
an increase in the power 
of the people as expressed 
through Parliament. 
James, from the very out- 
set of his reign, pursued a 
course of conduct exactly 
fitted both to irritate the people with - 
the pretensions of the Crown, and to 
convince them that they could pre- 
vent these intentions from being car- 
ried out. He offended both their 
political and their religious feelings. 
England had been growing more 
and more fanatically Protestant ; that 
is, more and more Puritan. Under 
Elizabeth there had been more re- 
ligious persecution of Puritans, and 
of Dissenters generally, than of Cath- 
olics. But this could not prevent the 
growth of the spirit of Puritanism. 
During the reign of James there were 
marked Presbyterian tendencies visi- 
ble within the Anglican Church itself, and 
plenty of Puritans among her divines. Un- 
fortunately, both Presbyterian and Angli- 
can were then at one in heartily condemn- 
ing that spirit of true religious liberty, of 
true toleration, which we of to-day in the 
United States recognize as the most vital 
of religious rights. ‘The socalled Inde- 
pendent movement, from which sprang 
the Congregational and indeed the Bap- 
tist Churches as we know them to-day, had 
begun under Elizabeth. Its votaries con- 
tended for what now seems the self-evi- 
dent right of each congregation, if it so 
desires, to decide for itself important ques- 
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tions of doctrine and 


of church manage- 
ment. Yet Elizabeth’s 
ministers had actually 
stamped this sect out 
of existence, with the 
hearty approval of the 
wisest men in the realm 
and of the enormous 
majority of the people. 
Such an act, and, above 
all, such approval, 
shows how long 
and difficult was 
the road which still 
had to be traversed 
before the goal of 
religious liberty 
was reached. 

The people were 
relatively less ad- 
vanced toward re- 
ligious than toward 
political liberty. 
Neverthe- 
less, they 
were dis- 
tinctly in 
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ligious. 
The reso- 
lute deter- 
mination 
to fight for 
one’s own 
liberty of 
conscience, 
when it 
once becomes the characteristic of the 
majority, cannot but tend toward secur- 
ing liberty of conscience for all ; where- 
as, for one man, who claims supremacy 
in the Church as well as over-lordship in 
the State, to seek to impose his will upon 
others in matters both spiritual and po- 
litical, cannot but produce a very aggra- 
vated form of tyranny. The Stuarts rep- 
resented an extreme, reactionary type of 
kingship ; a type absolutely alien to all 
that was highest and most characteris- 
tic in the English character. ‘They pos- 
sessed the will to be despots, but neither 
their own powers nor the tendencies of the 
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times were in their favor. The tendency 
was, however, very strongly in favor of he- 
reditary kingship ; so strongly indeed that 
nothing but the extreme folly, as well as the 
extreme baseness, of the Stuart kings could 
overcome it. Stability of government, and 
therefore order, depends in the last resort 
upon the ability of the people to come to 
a consensus as to where power belongs. 
This consensus is less a matter of volition 
than of long habit, of slow evolution ; to 
Americans of to-day, the rule of the ma- 
jority seems part of the natural order of 
things, whereas to Russians it seems ut- 
terly unnatural, and they could by no pos- 
sibility be brought into sudden acquies- 
cence in it. To Englishmen in the early 
decades of the seventeenth century heredi- 
tary kingship seemed the only natural gov- 
ernment, and they could be severed from 
this belief only by a succession of violent 
wrenches. 

James I. stood for absolutism in Church 
and State, and quarrelled with 
and annoyed his subjects in the 
futile effort to realize his ideas. 
Charles 1., whom James had 
vainly sought to marry to a 
Spanish princess, and succeed- 
ed in marrying to a French 
princess, Henrietta Maria, took 
up his father’s task. In private 
life he was the best of the Stuart 
kings, reaching about the aver- 
age level of his subjects. In 
public life his treachery, men- 
dacity, folly, and . 
vindictiveness; wy, 
his utter inabil- | 
ity to learn by 
experience or to 
sympathize with 
any noble ambi- 
tion of his coun- 
try; his readi- 
ness to follow 3--- 5 PR's 
evil counsel, and I d 
his ingratitude »\ 
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toward any sincere friend, made him as 
unfit as either of his sons tc sit on the 
English throne ; anda greater condemna- 
tion than this it is not possible to award. 
Germany was convulsed by the Thirty 
Years’ War; but Charles cared nothing for 
the struggle, and to her humiliation Eng- 
land had to see Sweden step to the front 
as the champion of the Reformation. At 
one period Charles even started to help the 
French king against the Huguenots, but 
was brought to a halt by the outburst of 
wrath this called forth from his subjects. 
Once he made feeble war on Spain, and 
again he made feeble war on France ; but 
the expedition he sent against Cadiz failed, 
and the expedition he sent to Rochelle was 
beaten ; and he was, in each case, forced 
to make peace without gaining anything. 
The renown of the English arms never 
stood lower than during the reigns of the 
first two Stuarts. 

At the outset of hisreign Charles sought 
to govern through Bucking- 
ham, who was entirely fit to be 
his minister, and, therefore, 
unfit to be trusted with the 
slightest governmental task on 
behalf of a free and a great peo- 
ple. Under Buckingham the 
grossest corruption obtained— 
not only in the pub- 
lic service, but in 
thecreation of peer- 
ages. His whole 
administration rep- 
resented nothing 
‘but violence and 
bribery ; and when 
& 

* age he took command 
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of the forces to be employed against Ro- 
chelle, he showed that the list of his qual- 


ities inciuded complete military incapacity. 

It was after the failure at Rochelle that 
Charles summoned his third Parliament. 
With his first two he had failed to do more 
than quarrel, as they would not sant him 
supplies unless they were alloweu the right 
to have something to say as tc how they 


were used. He had, therefore, dissolved 
them, holding that their only function was 
to give him what may be needed. 

With his third Parliament he got on no 
better. In it two great men sprang to 
the front—Sir Thomas Wentworth, after- 
ward Lord Strafford, and Sir John Eliot, 
who had already shown himself a leader 
of the party that stood for free represent- 
ative institutions as against the unbridled 
power of the King. Eliot was a man of 
pure and high character, and of dauntless 
resolution, though a good deal of a doc- 
trinaire in his belief that Parliamentary 
government was the cure for all the evils 
of the body politic. Wentworth, dark, 
able, imperious, unscrupulous, was a born 
leader, but he had no root of true princi- 
ple in him. At the moment, from jealousy 
of Buckingham, and from desire to show 
that he would have to be placated if the 


King were awake to self-inter- 
est, he threw all the weight of 
his great power on the popu- 
lar side. 

Instead of giving the King 
the money he wanted, Parlia- 
ment formulated a Petition of 
Right, demanding such ele- 
mentary measures of justice as 
that the King should agree 
never again to raise a forced 
loan, or give his soldiers free 
quarters on house-holders, or 
execute martial law in time of 
peace, or send whom he wished 
to prison without showing the 
cause for which it was done. 
The last was the provision 
against which Charles strug- 
gled hardest. The Star Cham- 
ber—a court which sat with- 
out a jury, and which was 
absolutely under the King’s 
jurisdiction—had been one of 
his favorite instruments in 
working his arbitrary will. The 
powers of this court were left untouched by 
the Petition ; yet even the service this court 
could render him was far less than what he 
could render himself if it lay in his power 
arbitrarily to imprison men without giving 
the cause. However, his need of money 
was so great, and the Commons stood so 
firm, that he had to yield, and on June 
7th, in the year 1628, the Petition of Right 
became part of the law of the land. ‘The 
first step had been taken toward cutting 
out of the English Constitution the des- 
potic powers which the Tudor kings had 
bequeathed to their Stuart successors. 

Immediately afterward Buckingham 
was assassinated by a soldier who had 
taken a violent grudge against him, and 
the nation breathed freer with this par- 
ticular stumbling-block removed, while it 
lessened the strain between the King and 
the Commons, who were bent on his im- 
peachment. 

There were far more serious troubles 
ahead. If the King could raise money 
without summoning Parliament he could 
rule absolutely. If Parliament could con- 
trol not only the raising, but the expen- 
diture of money, it would be the supreme 
source of power, and the King but a fig- 
ure-head ; in other words, the government 
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would be put upon the basis on which it 
has actually stood during the present cen- 
tury. For many reigns the Commons had 
been accustomed to vote to each king for 
life, at the outset of his reign, the duties 
or. exports and imports, known as tonnage 
and poundage ; but during the years im- 
mediately passed men had been forced to 
think much on liberty and self-govern- 
ment. Parliament was in no mood to 
surrender absolute power to the King. 
With the right to lay taxes and to su- 
pervise the expenditure of money — that 
is, to conduct the government—was in- 
tertwined the question of religion. The 
mass of Englishmen adhered rather loose- 
ly to the Anglican communion, and were 
not extreme Puritans ; on certain points, 
however, they were tinged very deeply 
with Calvinism. ‘They were greatly an- 
gered by the attitude of those bishops, who 
under the lead of Laud, showed them- 
selves more hostile to Protestant than to 
Catholic dogmas. These bishops preached 
not only that the views in Church matters 
held by the bulk of Englishmen were 
wrong, but furthermore that it was the 


duty of every subject to render entire obe- 
dience to the sovereign, no matter what 
the sovereign did, and they insisted that 
parliaments were of right mere ciphers in 


the State. Such doctrines were not only 
irritating from the theological stand-point ; 
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they also struck at the root of political 
freedom. ‘The religious antagonism was 
accentuated by the fact that at this time 
the Protestant cause in Germany had 
touched the lowest point it ever reached 
during the Thirty Years’ War, and the 
anger and alarm of the English Protest- 
ants, as they saw the Calvinists and Lu- 
therans of Denmark and North Germany 
overcome, were heightened by the indiffer- 
ence, if not satisfaction, with which the 
King and the bishops looked at the strug- 
gle. 

In 1629 the Commons, under the lead 
of Eliot and Pym, took advanced ground 
alike on the questions of religion and of 
taxation. Pym was supplementing Eliot’s 
work, which was to make the House of 
Commons the supreme authority in Eng- 
land, by striving to associate together a 
majority of the members for the achieve- 
ment of certain common objects; in other 
words, he was laying the foundation of 
party government. Under the lead of 
these two men, the first two Parliamentary 
and popular leaders in the modern sense, 
the House of Commons passed resolu- 
tions demanding uniformity in religious 
belief throughout the kingdom and con- 


demning every innovation in religion, and 


declaring enemies to the kingdom and 
traitors to its liberties whoever advised the 
levying of tonnage and poundage without 
the authority of Parliament, or whoever 
voluntarily paid those duties. The first 
clause hit Catholics and Dissenters alike, 
but was especially aimed at the bishops 
and their followers who stood closest to 
the King; and the second was, of course, 
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intended to transfer the sovereignty from 
the King to Parliament—in other words, 
from the King to the people. Charles 
met the challenge by dissolving Parlia- 
ment. Eleven years were to pass before 
another met. Meantime, the King gov- 
erned as a despot; and it must be re- 
membered that when he deliberately chose 
thus to govern as a despot, responsible to 
no legal tribunal, he at once threw his 
subjects back on the only remedies which 
it is possible to enforce against despotism 
—deposition or death. 

Charles was bitterly angry at the sturdy 
independence shown by the Commons, 
and marked out for vengeance those who 
had been foremost in thwarting his wishes. 
His course was easy. ‘The Petition of 
Right formulated a principle, but as yet 
it offered no safeguard against an unscru- 
pulous king; while the Star Chamber 
court, and the other judges for that mat- 
ter, held office at his pleasure, and acted 
as his subservient tools in fining and im- 
prisoning merchants who refused payment 
of the duties, or men whose acts or words 
the King chose to consider seditious. Eliot 
and some of his fellow-members were 
thrown into prison because of the culmi- 
nating proceedings in Parliament. Eliot’s 
comrades made submission and were re- 
leased, but Eliot refused to acknowledge 
that the King, through his courts, had any 
right to meddle with what was done in 
Parliament. He took his stand firmly on 
the ground that the King was not the mas- 
ter of Parliament, and of course this could 
but mean ultimately that Parliament was 
master of the King. In other words, he 
was one of the earliest leaders of the move- 
ment which has produced English freedom 
and English government as we now know 
them. He was also its martyr. He was 
kept in the Tower without air or exercise 
for three years, the King vindictively re- 
fusing to allow the slightest relaxation in 
his confinement, even when it brought on 
consumption. In December, 1632, he 
died; and the King’s hatred found its last 
expression in denying to his kinsfolk the 
privilege of burying him in his Cornish 
home. 

Charles set eagerly to work to rule the 
kingdom by himself. To the Puritan 
dogma of enforced unity of religious be- 
lief—utterly mischievous, and just as much 
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fraught with slavery to the soul in one sect 
as another—he sought, through Laud, to 
oppose the only less mischievous, because 
silly, doctrine of enforced uniformity in the 
externals of public worship. Laud was a 
small and narrow man, hating Puritanism 
in every form, and persecuting bitterly 
every clergyman or layman who deviated 
in any way from what he regarded as 
proper ecclesiastical custom. His tyranny 
was of that fussy kind which, without 
striking terror, often irritates nearly to 
madness. He was Charles’s instrument 
in the effort to secure ecclesiastical abso- 
lutism. 

The instrument through which the King 
sought to establish the royal prerogative 
in political affairs was of far more formid- 
able temper. Immediately after the dis- 
solution of Parliament Wentworth had ob- 
tained his price from the King, and was 
appointed to be his right-hand man in ad- 
ministering the kingdom. A man of great 
shrewdness and insight, he seems to have 
struggled to govern well, according to his 
lights ; but he despised law and acted upon 
the belief that the people should be slaves, 
unpermitted, as they were unfit, to take 
any share in governing themselves. After 
awhile Laud was made archbishop ; and 
Wentworth was later made Lord Strafford. 

Wentworth and Laud, with their asso- 
ciates, when they tried to govern on such 
terms, were continually clashing with the 
people. A government thus carried on 
naturally aroused resistance, which often 
itself took unjustifiable forms ; and this re- 
sistance was, in its turn, punished with 
revolting brutality. Criticism of Laudian 
methods, or of existing social habits, might 
take scurrilous shape ; and then the crit- 
ic’s ears were hacked off as he stood in 
the pillory, or he was imprisoned for life. 

The great fight was made, not on a ree 
ligious, but on a purely political question 
—that of Ship Money. ‘The King wished 
to go to war with the Dutch, and to raise 
his fleet he issued writs, first to the mari- 
time counties, and then to every shire in 
England. He consulted his judges, who 
stated that his action was legal ; as well 
they might, for when a judge disagreed 
with him on any important point, he was 
promptly dismissed from office. But there 
was one man in the kingdom who thought 
differently, John Hampden, a Bucking- 
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hamshire squire, who had already once sat 
as a silent member in Parliament, together 
with another equally silent member of the 
same socicl standing, his nephew, Oliver 
Cromwell. Hampden wasassessed at twen- 


ty shillings. The amount was of no more 
importance than the value of the tea which 
a century and a half later was thrown 
into Boston Harbor ; but in each case a 
vital principle, the same vital principle, 
was involved. If the King could take 
twenty shillings from Hampden without 
authority from the representatives of the 
people in Parliament assembled, then his 
rule was absolute ; he could do what he 
pleased. On the other hand, if the House 
of Commons could do as it wished in 
granting money only for whatever need it 
chose to recognize in the kingdom, then 
the House of Commons was supreme. In 
Hampden’s view but one course was pos- 
sible—he was for the Parliament and the 
nation against the King ; and he refused 
to pay the sum, facing without a murmur 
the punishment for his contumacy. 

The King and his ministers did not 


flinch from proceeding to any length 
against either political or religious oppo- 
nents. Charles heartily upheld Laud and 
Wentworth in carrying out their policy of 
“thorough ;’? Laud in England ; Went- 
worth, after 1633, in Ireland. “ Thor- 
ough,” in their sense of the word, meant 
making the State, which was the King, 
paramount in every ecclesiastical and po- 
litical matter, and putting his interests 
above the interests, the principles, and the 
prejudices of all classes and all parties ; 
paying heed to nothing but to what seemed 
right in the eyes of the sovereign and 
the sovereign’s chosen advisers. Under 
Wentworth’s strong hand a certain amount 
of material prosperity followed in Ireland, 
although chiefly among the English set- 
tlers. There was no such material pros- 
perity in England; 1630, for instance, 
was a famine year. The net effect of the 
policy would in the long run have been 
to bring down a freedom-loving people to 
a lower grade of political and social de- 
velopment. ‘There was, of course, no op- 
pression in England in any way resembling 
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such oppression as that which led to the 
Dutch revolt against the Spaniards. It 
was exactly the kind of oppression which 
led, in 1776, to the American Revolution. 
Eliot, Hampden, and Pym stood for the 
principles that were championed by Wash- 
ington, Patrick Henry, and the Adamses. 
The grievances which forced the Long 
Parliament to appeal to arms were like 
those which made the Continental Con- 
gress throw off the sovereignty of George 
III. In neither case was there the kind 
of grind#ig tyranny which has led to the 
assassination of tyrants and the frantic, 
bloodthirsty uprising of tortured slaves. 
In each case the tyranny was in its first 
stage, not its last; but the reason for this 
was simply that a nation of vigorous free- 
men will always revolt by the time the first 
stage has been reached. It was not pos- 
sible, either for the Stuart kings or for 
George III., to go beyond a certain point, 
for as soon as that point was reached the 
freemen were called to arms by their lead- 
ers. 

However, there was the greatest reluc- 
tance among Englishmen to countenance 
rebellion, even for the best of causes. 
This reluctance was eminently justifiable. 
Rebellion, revolution—the appeal to arms 
to redress grievances; these are measures 
that can only be justified in extreme cases. 
It is far better to suffer any moderate evil, 
or even a very serious evil so long as there 
is a chance of its peaceable redress, than 
to plunge the country into civil war; and 
the men who head or instigate armed re- 
bellions for which there is not the most 
ample justification must be held as one 
degree worse than any but the most evil 
tyrants. Between the Scylla of despotism 
and the Charybdis of anarchy there is but 
little to choose; and the pilot who throws 
the ship upon one is as blameworthy as 
he who throws it on the other. But a 
point may be reached where the people 
have to assert their rights, be the peril 
what it may; and in Great Britain this 
point was passed under Charles I. 

The first break came, not in England, 
but in Scotland. The Scotch abhorred 
Episcopacy ; whereas the English had no 
objection whatever to bishops, so long as 
the bishops did not outrage the popular 
religious convictions. In Scotland the 
spirit of Puritanism was uppermost, and 
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was already exhibiting both its strength 
and its weakness ; its sincerity, and its lack 
of breadth; its stern morality and its fail- 
ure to discriminate between essentials and 
non-essentials ; its loftiness of aim, and its 
tendency to condemn liberality of thought 
in religion, art, literature, and science alike 
as irreligious ; its insistence on purity of 
life, and yet its unconscious tendency to 
promote hypocrisy, and to drive out one 
form of religious tyranny merely to erect 
another. 

A man of any insight would not have 
striven to force an alien system of ecclesi- 
astical government upon a people so stub- 
born and self-reliant, who were wedded 
to their own system of religious thought. 
But this was what Laud attempted, with 
the full approval of Charles. In 1637 he 
made a last effort to introduce the cere- 
monies of the English Church at Edin- 
burgh. No sooner was the reading of the 
Prayer Book begun than the congregation 
burst into wild uproar, execrating it as no 
better than celebrating mass. It was es- 
sentially a popular revolt. The incident 
of Jenny Geddes’s stool may be mythical, 
but it was among the women and men of 
the lower orders that the resistance was 
stoutest. The whole nation responded to 
the cry, and hurried to sign a national 
Covenant, engaging to defend the Re- 
formed religion, and to do away with all 
“innovations ;”’ that is, with everything 
in which Episcopacy differed from Puri- 
tanism and inclined toward the Church 
of Rome. 

In England and Scotland alike the 
Church of Rome was still accepted by 
the people at large as the most dangerous 
of enemies. The wonderful career of 
Gustavus Adolphus had just closed. The 
Thirty Years’ War—the last great relig- 
ious struggle—was still at its height. If, 
in France, the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew stood far in the past, the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes yet lay in the fut- 
ure. The after-glow of the fires of Smith- 
field still gleamed with lurid light in each 
sombre Puritan heart. The men who, in 
England, were most earnest about their 
religion, held to their Calvinistic creed 
with the utmost sincerity, high purpose, 
and self-devotion; but with no little 
harshness. ‘Theirs was a lofty creed, but 
one which, in the revolt against levity and 
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viciousness, set up a standard of gloom ; 
and, though ready to fight to the death 
for liberty for themselves, they had as yet 
little idea of tolerating liberty in others. 
Naturally,such men sympathized with one 
another, and the action of the Scotch was 
heartily, though secretly, applauded by the 
stoutest Presbyterians of England. More- 
over, while menaced by the common op- 
pressor, the Puritan Independents, who 
afterward split off from the Presbyterians, 
made common cause with them, the ir- 
reconcilable differences between the two 
bodies not yet being evident. 

Soon the Scotch held a general assem- 
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bly of the Church, composed of both cleri- 
cal and lay members, and formally abol- 
ished Episcopacy, in spite of the angry 
protests of the King. Their action amount- 
ed in effect to establishing a theocracy. 
They repudiated the unlimited power of 
the King and the bishops, as men would 
do nowadays in like case ; but they de- 
clared against liberty of thought and con- 
duct in religious matters, basing their action 
practically on the same line of reasoning 
that influenced the very men they most 
denounced, hated, and feared. 

The King took up the glove which the 
Scotch had thrown down. He raised an 
army and undertook the first of what were 
derisively known as the “ Bishops’ Wars.” 
But his people sympathized with the Scotch 
rather than with him. He got an army to- 
gether on the Border, but it would not fight, 
and he was forced reluctantly to treat for 
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peace. Then Strafford came back from 
Ireland and requested Charles to summon 
a Parliament so that he could get funds. 
In April, 1640, the Short Parliament came 
together, but the English spirit was now 
almost as high as the Scotch in hostility to 
the King, and Parliament would not grant 
anything to the King until the grievances 
of the people were redressed. ‘To this de- 
mand Charles would not listen, and the 
Parliament was promptly dissolved. Then 
being heartened by Laud, and especially by 
Strafford, Charles renewed the war, only 
to see his army driven in headlong panic 
before the Scotch at Newburn. Theresult 


was that he had to try to patch up a peace 
under the direction of Strafford. But the 
Scotch would not leave the kingdom until 
they were paid the expenses of the war. 
There was no money to pay them, and 
Charles had to summon Parliament once 
more. On November 3, 1640, the Long 
Parliament met at Westminster. 

When Oliver Cromwell took his seat in 
the Long Parliament he was forty-one years 
old. He had been born at Huntingdon 
on April 25, 1599, and by birth belonged 
to the lesser gentry, or upper middle-class. 
The original name of the family had been 
Williams ; it was of Welsh origin. There 
were many Cromwells, and Oliver was a 
common name among them. One of the 
Protector’s uncles bore the name, and 
remained a stanch Loyalist throughout 
the Civil War. Oliver’s own father, Rob- 
ert, was a man in very moderate circum- 
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stances, his estate in the town of Hunting- 
don bringing an income of some £300 
a year.. Oliver’s mother, Elizabeth Stew- 
ard, of Ely, seems to have been of much 
stronger character than his father. The 
Stewards, like the Cromwells, were ‘‘ new 
people,’’ both families, like so many others 
of the day, owing their rise to the spolia- 
tion of the monasteries. Oliver’s father 
was a brewer, and his success in the man- 
agement of the brewery was mainly due to 
Oliver’s mother. No other member of 
Oliver’s family—neither his wife nor his 
father—influenced him as did his mother. 
She was devoted to him, and he, in turn, 
loved her tenderly and respected her 
deeply. He followed her advice when 
young ; he established her in the Royal 
Palace of Whitehall when he came to 
greatness; and when she died, he buried 
her in Westminster Abbey. As a boy he 
received his education at Huntingdon, but 





| to Cambridge University. A strong, 
hearty young fellow ; fond of horse- 
play and rough pranks—as indeed 
he showed himself to be even when 
the weight of the whole kingdom rest 
ed on his shoulders— he nevertheless 
seems to have been a fair student, 
laying the foundation for that knowl- 
edge of Greek literature, and the 
Latin language, and that fondness 

for books, which afterward struck 

the representatives of the foreign 
By powers at London. In 1617 his 
\Rolitec father died, and he left Cam- 
bridge. When twenty-one years 
old he was married in London, 
to Elizabeth Bourchier, who was 
one year older than he was; the 
daughter of a rich London fur- 
rier. She was a woman of gen- 
tle and amiable character, and 
though she does not appear to 
have influenced Cromwell’s pub- 
lic career to any perceptible ex- 
tent, he always regarded her with 
fond affection, and was always 
faithful to her. 

For twenty years after his 
marriage he lived a quiet life, 
busying himself with the man- 
agement of his farm. Nine chil- 
dren were born to him, of whom 
three sons and five daughters 
lived to maturity. About this time his 
soul was first deeply turned toward re- 
ligious matters, and, like the great ma- 
jority of serious thinkers of the time, he 
became devoted to the Puritan theol- 
ogy; indeed no other was possible to 
a representative of the prosperous, in- 
dependent, and religious middle - class, 
from which all the greatest Puritan leaders 
sprang. While a boy, Oliver had been 
sent to the free school at Huntingdon, and 
his first training had been received under 
its master, the Reverend Thomas Beard, 
a zealous Puritan and Reformer, as well 
as a man of wide reading and sound 
scholarship, and lastly, an inflamed hater 
of the Church of Rome. All his sur- 
roundings, all his memories were such 
as to make the future Dictator of Eng- 
land sincerely feel that the Church of 
Rome was the arch-antagonist of all, 
temporal or spiritual, that he held most 
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dear. In the first place his ancestors were 
among those who had profited by the 
spoliation of the monasteries; and the 
only way to avoid uncomfortable feelings 
on the part of the spoiler is for him to 
show—or if this is not possible, to con- 
vince himself that he has shown—the ut- 
most iniquity on the part of the despoiled. 
When Oliver was a small boy the Gun- 
powder Plot shook all England. When 
he was a little older, Henry of Navarre 
was stabbed in Paris; and though Henry 
was a cynical turn-coat in matters of re- 
ligion, and a man of the most revolting 
licentiousness in private life, he was yet a 
great ruler of men, and had been one of 
the props of the Protestant cause. Before 
Oliver came of age the Thirty Years’ War 
had begun its course. ‘To Oliver Crom- 
well, warfare against the Church of Rome, 
broken by truces which, whether long or 
short, were intended only to be breathing- 
spells, must have seemed the normal state 
of things. 

In 1631 Oliver sold his paternal estate 
in Huntingdon and managed a rented 
farm at St. Ives for five years; then he 
removed to Ely in the fen country and 
again took up farming, being joined by 


his mother and sisters. He served in the 
great Parliament which passed the Peti- 
tion of Right, but played no part of prom- 
inence therein ; standing stoutly, however, 
for Puritanism and Parliamentary free- 
dom. During the ensuing eleven years 
of unrest, while all England was making 
ready for the impending conflict, Oliver 
busied himself with his farm and _ his 
family. He showed himself one of the 
strongest bulwarks of the Puritan preach- 
ers; zealous in the endeavor to further the 
cause of religion in every way, and always 
open to appeals from the poor and the 
oppressed, of whom he was the consistent 
champion. When certain rich men, headed 
by the Earl of Bedford, endeavored to oust 
from some of their rights the poor people 
of the fens, Oliver headed the latter in 
their resistance. He was keenly interest- 
ed in the trial of his kinsman, John Hamp- 
den, for refusal to pay the Skip Money ; 
a trial which was managed by the advo- 
cate Oliver St. John, his cousin by mar- 
riage. 

In short, Cromwell was far more con- 
cerned in righting specific cases of op- 
pression than in advancing the great prin- 
ciples of constitutional government which 
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The tall spire is that of St. Mary's Church, and the Cathedral tower is seen in the distance. 
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alone make possible that erderly liberty 
which is the bar to such individual acts of 
wrong-doing. From the stand-point of 
the private man this is a distinctly better 
failing than is its opposite ; but from the 
stand-point of the statesman the reverse 
is true. Cromwell, like many a so-called 
“ practical’ man, would have done better 
work had _ he followed a more clearly de- 
fined theory ; for though the practical man 
is better than the mere theorist, he cannot 
do the highest work unless he is a theorist 
also. However, all Cromwell’s close as- 
sociations were with Hampden, St. John, 
and the other leaders in the movement for 
political freedom, and he acted at first in 
entire accord with their ideas ;_ while with 
the religious side of their agitation he was 
in most hearty sympathy. 

It is difficult for us nowadays to real- 
ize how natural it seemed at that time for 
the Word of the Lord to be quoted and 
appealed to on every occasion, no matter 
how trivial, in the lives of sincerely re- 
ligious men. _ It is very possible that quite 
as large a proportion of people nowadays 
strive to shape their internal lives in ac- 
cordance with the Ten Commandments 
and the Golden Rule ; indeed, it is prob- 
able that the proportion is far greater ; but 
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professors of religion then carried their re- 
ligion into all the externals of their lives. 
Cromwell belonged among those earnest 
souls who indulged in the very honorable 
dream of a world where civil government 
and social life alike should be based upon 
the Commandments set forth in the Bible. 
To endeavor to shape the whole course 
of individual existence in accordance with 
the hidden, or half-divulged, law of per- 
fect righteousness, has to it a very lofty 
side ; but if the endeavor is extended to 
include mankind at large, it has also a 
very dangerous side, so dangerous indeed 
that in practice the effort is apt to result 
in harm, unless it is undertaken in a spirit 
of the broadest charity and toleration ; 
for the more sincere the men who make 
it, the more certain they are to treat, not 
only their own principles, but their own 
passions, prejudices, vanities, and jeal- 
ousies, as representing the will, not of 
themselves, but of Heaven. The constant 
appeal to the Word of God in all trivial 
matters is, moreover, apt to breed hypoc- 
risy of that sanctimonious kind which is 
peculiarly repellent, and which invariably 
invites reaction against all religious feel- 
ing and expression. 

At that day Cromwell’s position in this 
matter was, at its worst, merely that of 
the enormous majority of earnest men of 
all sects. Each sect believed that it was 
the special repository of the wisdom and 
virtue of the Most High; and the most 
zealous of its members believed it to be 
their duty to the Most High to make all 
other men worship Him according to what 
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they conceived to be His wishes. This 
was the medizval attitude, and represent- 
ed the medieval side in Puritanism ; a side 
which was particularly prominent at the 
time, and which, so far as it existed, marred 
the splendor of Puritan achievement. ‘The 
nobleness of the effort to bring about the 
reign of God on earth, the inspiration that 
such an effort was to those engaged in 
it, must be acknowledged by all; but, in 
practice, we must remember that, as _re- 
ligious obligation was then commonly con- 
strued, it inevitably led to the Inquisition 
in Spain; to the sack of Drogheda in Ire- 
land ; to the merciless persecution of here- 
tics by each sect, according to its power, 
and the effort to stifle freedom of thought 
and stamp out freedom of action. It is 
right, and greatly to be desired, that men 
should come together to search after the 
truth, to try to find out the true will of God ; 
but in Cromwell’s time they were only be- 
ginning to see that each body of seekers 
must be left to work out its own beliefs 
without molestation, so long as it does not 
strive to interfere with the beliefs of others. 

The great merit of Cromwell, and of 
the party of the Independents which he 
headed, and which represented what was 
best in Puritanism, consists in the fact 
that he and they did, dimly, but with ever- 
growing clearness, perceive this principle, 
and, with many haltings, strove to act up 
to it. The Independent or Congregational 
churches, which worked for political free- 
dom, and held that each congregation of 
Protestants should decide for itself as to its 
religious doctrines, stood as the forerun- 
ners in the movement that has culminated 
in our modern political and religious lib- 
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erty. How slow the acceptance of their 
ideas was, how the opposition to them 
battled on to the present century, will be 
appreciated by anyone who turns to the 
early writings of Gladstone, when he was 
the “rising hope of those stern Tories ”’ 
whose special antipathy he afterward be- 
came. Even yet there are advocates of 
religious intolerance, but they are mostly 
of the academic kind, and there is no 
chance for any political party of the least 
importance to try to put their doctrines 
into effect. More and more, at least here 
in the United States, Catholics and Prot- 
estants, Jews and Gentiles, are learning 
the grandest of all lessons—that they can 
best serve their God by serving their fel- 
low-men, and best serve their fellow-men, 
not by wrangling among themselves, but 
by a generous rivalry in working for right- 
eousness and against evil. 

This knowledge then lay in the future. 
When Cromwell grew to manhood he was 
a Puritan of the best type, of the type of 
Hampden and Milton; sincere, earnest, 
resolute to do good as he saw it, more lib- 
eral than most of his fellow-religionists, 
and saved from their worst eccentricities 
by his hard common-sense, but not un- 
touched by their gloom, and sharing some- 
thing of their narrowness. Entering Par- 
liament thus equipped, he could not fail 
to be most drawn to the religious side of 
the struggle. He soon made himself prom- 
inent ; a harsh-featured, red-faced, pow- 
erfully built man, whose dress appeared 
slovenly in the eyes of the courtiers, who 
was no orator, but whose great power 
soon began to impress friends and ene- 
mies alike. 
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TOMMY AND GRIZEL 


BY J. M. 


BARRIE 


Author of “ Sentimental Tommy,” ‘ The Little Minister,” ete. 


CHAPTER | 


HOW TOMMY FOUND A WAY 
~~), P. PYM, the colossal Pym, 
) that vast and rolling figure, 
who never knew what he 
ES} was to write about until he 
))\ dipped grandly, an author 
=} in such demand that on 
the foggy evening which starts our story 
his publishers have had his boots re- 
moved lest he slip thoughtlessly round 
the corner before his work is done, as was 
the great man’s way—shall we begin with 
him or with ‘Tommy, who has just arrived 
in London carrying his little box and 
It was 


leading a lady by the hand ? 
Pym, as we are about to see, who in the 
beginning held Tommy up to the public 
gaze, Pym who first noticed his remark- 
able indifference to female society, Pym 


who gave him -. But, alack, does no 
one remember Pym for himself ; is the 
king of the “ Penny Number”’ already 
no more than a button that once upon a 
time kept Tommy’s person together ? 
And we are at the night when they first 
met! Let us hasten into Marylebone, 
before little Tommy arrives and Pym is 
‘swallowed like an oyster. This is the 
house, 22 Little Owlet Street, Marylebone, 
but which were his rooms it is less easy to 
determine, for he was a lodger who flitted 
placidly from floor to floor according to 
the state of his finances, carrying his ap- 
parel and other belongings in one great 
armful and spilling by the way. On this 
particular evening he was on the second 
floor front, which had a fire-place in the 
corner, furniture all his landlady’s and 
mostly horse-hair, little to suggest his 
calling save a noble saucerful of ink, and 
nothing to draw attention from Pym, who 
lolled, gross and massive, on a sofa, one 
Vor, XXVIT.—4 


leg over the back of it, the other drooping, 
his arms extended and his pipe, which he 
could find nowhere, thrust between the 
buttons of his waistcoat, an agreeable 
pipe-rack. He wore a yellow dressing- 
gown, or could scarceiy be said to wear it, 
for such of it as was not round his neck 
he had converted into a cushion for his 
head, which is perhaps the part of him we 
should have turned to first. It was a big 
round head, the plentiful gray hair in 
tangles, possibly because in Pym’s last 
flitting the comb had dropped over the 
banisters, the features ugly and beyond 
life-size, yet the forehead had altered little 
except in color since the day when he was 
near being made a fellow of his college ; 
there was sensitiveness left in the thick 
nose, humor in the eyes, though they so 
often watered, the face had gone to flab- 
biness at last, but not without some lines 
and dents, as if the head had resisted the 
body for a space before the whole man 
rolled contentedly down hill. 

He had no beard. “Young man, let 
your beard grow.’’ Those who have for- 
gotten all else about Pym may recall him 
in these words ; they were his one counsel 
to literary aspirants, who, according as 
they took it, are now bearded and _pros- 
perous or shaven and on the rates. To 
shave costs threepence, another threepence 
for loss of time, nearly ten pounds a year, 
three hundred pounds since Pym’s chin 
first bristled. With his beard he could 
have bought an annuity or a cottage in 
the country, he could have had a wife and 
children and driven his dog-cart and been 
made a church-warden. All gone, all 
shaved, and for what ? When he asked 
this question he would move his hand 
across hischin with a sigh, and so, bravely 
to the barber’s. 

Pym was at present suffering from an 
ailment that had spread him out on that 
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sofa again and again, acute disinclination 
to work. 

Meanwhile all the world was waiting 
for his new tale. So the publishers, two 
little round men, have told him, They 
have blustered, they have fawned, they 
have asked each other out to talk it over 
behind the door. 

Has he any idea of what the story is to 
be about ? 

He has no idea. 

Then at least, Pym, excellent Pym, sit 
down and dip, and let us see what will 
happen. 

He declined to do even that. While all 
the world waited, this was Pym’s ultima- 
tum : 

“T shall begin the damned thing at eight 
o’clock.” 

Outside, the fog kept changing at in- 
tervals from black to white, as lazily from 
white to black (the monster blinking) 
there was not a sound from the street save 
of pedestrians tapping with their sticks 
on the pavement as they moved forward 
warily, afraid of an embrace with the un- 
known ; it might have been a city of blind 
beggars, one of them a boy. 

At eight o’clock Pym rose with a groan 
and sat down in his stocking soles to write 
his delicious tale. He was nowalone. But 
though his legs were wound round his 
waste-paper basket, and he dipped often 
and loudly in the saucer like one ringing 
at the door of Fancy, he could not get the 
idea that would set him going. He was 
still dipping for inspiration when T. San- 
dys, who had been told to find the second 
floor for himself, knocked at the door and 
entered, quaking. 

“‘T remember it vividly,” Pym used to 
say when questioned in the after years 
about this, his first sight of Tommy, “ and 
I hesitate to decide which impressed me 
more, the richness of his voice, so remark- 
able in a boy of sixteen, or his serene 
countenance with its noble forehead, be- 
hind which nothing base could lurk.” 

Pym, Pym! it is suchas you that makes 
the writing of biography difficult. The 
richness of Tommy’s voice could not have 
struck you, for at that time it was a some- 
what squeaky voice, and as for the noble 
forehead behind which nothing base could 
lurk, how could you say that, Pym, you 
who had a noble forehead yourself ? 
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No, all that Pym saw was a pasty-faced 
boy sixteen years old and of an appear- 
ence mysteriously plain ; hair light brown 
and waving defiance to the brush, nothing 
startling about him but the expression 
of his face, which was almost fearsomely 
solemn and apparently unchangeable ; 
he wore his Sunday blacks, of which the 
trousers might with advantage have bor- 
rowed from the sleeves, and he was so 
nervous that he had to wet his lips before 
he could speak. He had left the door 
ajar for a private reason, but Pym, mis- 
understanding, thought he did it to fly the 
more readily if anything was flung at him; 
so he must be a printer’s devil. 

Pym had a voice that shook his mantel- 
piece ornaments ; he was all on the same 
scale as his ink-pot. ‘“ Your Christian 
name, boy ?’”’ he roared, hopefully, for it 
was thus he sometimes got the idea that 
started him. 

“ Thomas,”’ replied the boy. 

Pym gave hima look of disgust. ‘ You 
may go,” he said. But when he looked 
up presently, Thomas was still there. He 
was not only there but whistling, a short 
encouraging whistle that seemed to be 
directed at the door ; he stopped quickly 
when Pym looked up, but during the re- 
mainder of the interview he emitted this 
whistle at intervals, always with that anx- 
ious glance at his friend, the door, and its 
strained joviality was in odd contrast with 
his solemn face, like a cheery tune played 
on the church organ. 

“ Begone!” cried Pym. 

“ My full name,” explained Tommy, 
who was speaking the English correctly, 
but with a Scot’s accent, ‘is Thomas 
Sandys. And fine you know who that is,” 
he added, exasperated by Pym’s indiffer- 
ence, “I’m the T. Sandys that answered 
your advertisement.” 

Pym knew who he was now. 
young ruffian,”’ he gasped, “I 
dreamt that you would come !” 

“JT have your letter engaging me in 
my pocket,” said Tommy, boldly, and he 
laid it on the table. Pym surveyed it and 
him in comic dismay, then with a sudden 
thought produced nearly a dozen letters 
from a drawer and planted them down be- 
side the other. It was now his turn to 
look triumphant and Tommy aghast. 

Pym’s letters were all addressed from 


“You 
never 
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the Dubb of Prosen Farm, near Thrums, 
N. B., to different advertisers, care of a 
London agency, and were ‘Tommy’s an- 
swers to the “ wants” in a London ‘news- 
paper which had found its way to the far 
North. ‘“X YZ” was in need of a chemist’s 
assistant, and from his earliest years, said 
one of the letters, chemistry had been the 
study of studies for T. Sandys. He was 
glad to read, was T. Sandys, that one 
who did not object to long hours would 
be preferred, for it seemed to him that 
those who objected to long hours did not 
really love their work, their heart was not 
in it, and only where the heart is, can the 
treasure be found. 

“123” had a vacancy for a page-boy ; 
“Glasgow Man’”’ fora photographer ; page- 
boy must not be over fourteen, photogra- 
pher must not be undertwenty. “Iama 
little over fourteen, but I look less,” wrote 
T. Sandys to “123”; “I ama little under 
twenty,” he wrote to “Glasgow Man,”’ “but 
T look more.” His heart was in the work. 

To be a political organizer! If “H 
- and H,” who advertised for one only knew 
how eagerly the undersigned desired to 
devote his life to political organizing ! 

In answer to “ Scholastic’s”” advertise- 
ment for janitor in a boys’ school, T. 
Sandys begged to submit his name for 
consideration. 

Undoubtedly the noblest letter was the 
one applying for the secretaryship of a 
charitable society, salary to begin at once, 
but the candidate selected must deposit 
one hundred pounds. ‘The application 
was noble in its offer to make the work 
a labor of love, and almost nobler in its 
argument that the hundred pounds was 
“unnecessary. 

“Rex” had a vacancy in his drapery 
department. T. Sandys had made a 
unique study of drapery. 

Lastly “ Anon”’ wanted an amanuensis. 
“Salary,” said “ Anon,” who seemed to be 
a humorist, “salary large but uncertain.” 
He added, with equal candor, ‘‘ Drudgery 
great, but to .an intelligent man the pick- 
ings may be considerable.” Pickings! 
Is there a finer word in the language ? 
T. Sandys had felt that he was particu- 
larly good at pickings. But amanuensis ? 
The thing was unknown to him, no one 
on the farm could tell him what it was. 
But never mind. His heart was in it. 
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All this correspondence had produced 
one reply, the letter on which Tommy’s 
hand still rested. It was a brief note, 
signed O. P. Pym, and engaging Mr. 
Sandys on his own recommendation “ If 
he really felt quite certain that his heart 
(treasure included) was in the work.”” So 
far good, Tommy had thought when he 
received this answer, but there was noth- 
ing in it to indicate the nature of the work, 
nothing to show whether O. P. Pym was 
‘‘Scholastic,” or “123,” or “ Rex,” or any 
other advertiser in particular. Stop, there 
was a postscript: “I need not go into 
details about your duties, as you assure 
me you are so well acquainted with them, 
but before you join me please send (in 
writing) a full statement of what you think 
they are.” 

There were delicate reasons why Mr. 
Sandys could not do that, but, oh, he was 
anxious to be done with farm labor, so he 
decided to pack and risk it. ‘The letter 
said plainiy that he was engaged ; what 
for he must find out slyly when he came 
to London. So he had put his letter 
firmly on Pym’s table, but it was a stag- 
gerer to find that gentleman in possession 
of the others. 

One of these was Pym’s by right, the 
remainder were a humorous gift from the 
agent who was accustomed to sift the 
correspondence of his clients. Pym had 
chuckled over them and written a reply 
that he flattered himself would stump the 
boy, then he had unexpectedly come into 
funds (he found a forgotten check while 
searching his old pockets for tobacco- 
crumbs), and in that glory T. Sandys es- 
caped his memory. Result, that they were 
now face to face. 

A tiny red spot, not noticeable before, 
now appeared in Tommy’s eyes. It was 
never there except when he was deter- 
mined to have his way. Pym, my friend, 
yes, and everyone of you who is destined 
to challenge Tommy, ‘ware that red light. 

“Well, which am I ?”’ demanded Pym, 
almost amused, Tommy was so obviously 
in a struggle with the problem. 

The saucer and the blank pages told 
nothing. “Whichever you are,” the boy 
answered, heavily, “it’s not herding nor 
foddering cattle, and so long as it’s not 
that, I’ll put my heart in it, and where 
the heart is, there the treasure———”’ 
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He suddenly remembered that his host 
must be acquainted with the sentiment. 

Easy-going Pym laughed, then said, 
irritably, “* Of what use could a mere boy 
be to me ?” 

“Then it’s not the page-boy!” ex- 
claimed ‘Tommy, thankfully. 

“« Perhaps I am ‘Scholastic,’” suggested 
Pym. 

“ No,” said Tommy, after a long study 
of his face. 

Pym followed this reasoning, and said, 
touchily, “‘ Many a schoolmaster has a red 
face.”’ 

‘Not that kind of redness,’ 
Tommy, deliberately. 

“Tam ‘H and H’,” said Pym. 

“You forget you wrote to me as one 
person,” replied ‘Tommy. 

“So I did. That was because I am the 
chemist, and I must ask you, Thomas, for 
your certificate.” Tommy believed this 
time, and Pym triumphantly poured him- 
self a glass of whiskey, spilling some of it 
on his dressing-gown. 

“Not you,” said Tommy, quickly, “a 
chemist has a steady hand.” 

‘‘Confound you!” cried Pym, “ what 
sort of a boy is this ?” 

‘Tf you had been the draper you 
would have wiped the drink off your gown,” 
continued Tommy, thoughtfully, “‘ and if 
you had been ‘ Glasgow Man’ you would 
have sucked it off, and if you had been 
the ‘Charitable Society’ you wouldn’t 
swear in company.” He flung out his 
hand. “I'll tell you who you are,” he 
said, sternly, “ you’re ‘Anon.’ ”’ 

Under this broadside Pym succumbed. 
He sat down feebly. “ Right,” he said, 
with a humorous groan, “ and I'll tell you 
who you are—I am afraid you are my 
amanuensis ! ”’ 

Tommy immediately whistled, a louder 
and more glorious note than before. 

* Don’t be so cocky,” cried Pym in 
sudden rebellion. ‘You are only my 
amanuensis if you can tell me what that 
is. If you can’t—out you go.” 

He had him at last ! 

Not he! 

“ An amanuensis,” said Tommy, calm- 
ly, “‘is one who writes to dictation. Am 
I to bring in my box ? it’s at the door.” 

This made Pym sit down again. “You 
didn’t know what an amanuensis was 


? 


explained 
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when you answered my advertisement,” 
he said. 

“As soon as I got to London,” Tommy 
answered, “I went into a bookseller’s shop 
pretending I wanted to buy a dictionary, 
and I looked the word up.” 

«Bring in your box,”’ Pym said, with a 
groan. 

But it was now Tommy’s turn to hesi- 
tate. ‘Have you noticed,” he asked, 
awkwardly, ‘that I sometimes whistle ? ” 

‘Don’t tell me,” said Pym, “that you 
have a dog out there.” 

“It’s not a dog.” Tommy replied, cau- 
tiously. 

Pym had resumed his seat at the table 
and was once more toying with his pen. 
‘‘Open the door,” he commanded, “ and 
let me see what you have brought with 
you.” 

Tommy obeyed gingerly, and then Pym 
gaped, for what the open door revealed to 
him was a tiny roped box, with a girl of 
twelve sitting on it. She was dressed in 
some dull-colored winsey, and looked cold 
and patient and lonely, and as she saw the 
big man staring at her she struggled in 
alarm to her feet and could scarce stand 
on them. Tommy was looking apprehen- 
sively from her to Pym. 

“Good God, boy,” roared Pym, “are 
you married ?” 

“No,” cried Tommy in agony, “ she’s 
my sister, and we’re orphans, and did you 
think I could have the heart to leave EI- 
speth behind?” He took her stoutly by 
the hand. 

‘‘And he never will marry,’’ said little 
Elspeth, aimost fiercely; “ will you, 
Tommy?” 

“Never!” said Tommy, patting her 
and glaring at Pym. 

But Pym would not have it; “ Married,” 
he shouted, “magnificent !’’ and he dipped 
exultantly, for he had got his idea at last. 
Forgetting even that he had an amanuensis 
he wrote on and on and on. 

“He smells o’ drink,’’ Elspeth whis- 
pered. 

“ All the better,” replied Tommy, cheer- 
ily. ‘Make yourself at home, Elspeth, 
he’s the kind. I can manage. Was there 
ever a kind I couldna manage ? ” he whis- 
pered, top-heavy with conceit. 

“ There was Grizel,”’ Elspeth said, rather 
thoughtlessly, and then Tommy frowned. 


’ 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SEARCH FOR THE TREASURE 
IX years afterward Tom- 
my was a famous man, as 
I hope you do not need to 
be told, but you may be 
wondering how it came 
=} about. The whole question, 
in Pym’s words, resolves itself into how the 
solemn little devil got to know so much 
about women. It made the world marvel 
when they learned his age, but no one was 
quite so staggered as Pym, who had seen 
him daily for all those years, and been 
damning him for his indifference to the 
sex during the greater part of them. 

It began while he was still no more than 
an amanuensis, sitting with his feet in the 
waste-paper basket, Pym dictating from the 
sofa and swearing when the words would 
not come unless he was perpendicular. 
Among the duties of this amanuensis was 
to remember the name of the heroine, her 
appearance and other personal details, for 
Pym constantly forgot them in the night, 
and he had to go searching back through 
his pages for them, cursing her so horribly 
that Tommy signed to Elspeth to retire to 
her tiny bedroom at the top of the house. 
He was always most careful of Elspeth, 
and with the first pound he earned he in- 
sured his life, leaving all to her, but told 
her nothing about it, lest she should think 
it meant his early death. As she grew 
older he also got good dull books for her 
from a library, and gave her a piano on the 
hire system and taught her many things 
about life, very carefully selected from his 
own discoveries. 

Elspeth out of the way he could give 
Pym all the information wanted. “ Her 
name is Felicity,”’ he would say at the right 
moment, “she has curly brown hair in 
which the sun strays and a blushing neck, 
and her eyes are like blue lakes.”’ 

“ Height,” roared Pym, “have I men- 
tioned it ?” 

‘‘No, but she is about five feet six.” 

“ How the — could you know that ?” 

“You tell Percy’s height in his stocking 
soles, and when she reached to his mouth 
and kissed him she had to stand on her 
tiptoes so to do.” 


Tommy said this in a most business-like 
tone, but could not help smacking his lips. 
He smacked them again when he had to 
write, 

‘* Have no fear, little woman, I am by 
your side.”’ 

Or, ‘‘ What a sweet child you are.” 

Pym had probably fallen into the way 
of making the Percys revel in such epi- 
thets because he could not remember the 
girl’s name, but this delicious use of the 
diminutive, as addressed to full- grown 
ladies, went to Tommy’s head. His sol- 
emn face kept his secret, but he had some 
narrow escapes, as once when saying 
good-night to Elspeth he kissed her on 
mouth, eyes, nose, and ears, and said, 
“Shall I tuck you in, little woman ?” 
He came to himself with a start. 

“I forgot,” he said, hurriedly, and got 
out of the room without telling what he 
had forgotten. 

Pym’s publishers knew their man, and 
their arrangement with him was that he 
was paid on completion of the tale. But 
always before he reached the middle he 
struck for what they called his honorati- 
um, and this troubled them, for the tale 
was appearing week by week as it was 
written. If they were obdurate he sud- 
denly concluded his story in such words 
as these : 

‘‘ Several years have passed since these 
events took place, and the scene changes 
to a lovely garden by the bank of old 
Father Thames. A young man sits by 
the soft-flowing stream, and he is calm as 
the scene itself, for the storm has passed 
away, and Percy (for it is no other) has 
found an anchorage. As he sits musing 
over the past, Felicity steals out by the 
French window and puts her soft arms 
round his neck. ‘ My little wife!’ he 
murmurs. Zhe Lud, unless you pay up 
by messenger.” 

This last line, which was not meant 
for the world (but little would Pym have 
cared though it had been printed), usu- 
ally brought his employers to their knees, 
and then, as Tommy advanced in experi- 
ence, came the pickings, for Pym, with 
money in his pockets, had important en- 
gagements round the corner and risked 
intrusting his amanuensis with the writ- 
ing of the next instalment, “all except the 
bang at the end.” 
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Smaller people in Tommy’s state of 
mind would have hurried straight to the 
love-passages, but he saw the danger and 
forced his Pegasus away from them. ‘“ Do 
your day’s toil first,” he may be conceived 
saying to that animal, ‘and at evenfall I 
shall let you out to browse.” So, with this 
reward in front, he devoted many pages 
to the dreary adventures of pretentious 
males, and even found a certain pleasure 
in keeping the lady waiting. But as soon 
as he reached her he lost his head again. 

“ Oh, you beauty! oh, you small pet!” 
he said to himself, with solemn transport. 

As the artist in him was stirred, great 
problems presented themselves ; for in- 
stance, in certain circumstances was dar- 
ling or little one the better phrase! Dar- 
ling in solitary grandeur is more pregnant 
of meaning than little one, but little has 
a flavor of the patronizing which darling 
perhaps lacks. He wasted many sheets 
over such questions, but they were in his 
pocket when Pym or Elspeth opened the 
door. It is wonderful how much you can 
conceal between the touch on the handle 
and the opening of the door if your heart 
is in it. 

Despite this fine practice, however, he 
was the shyest of mankind in the presence 
of women, and this shyness grew upon 
him with the years. Was it because he 
never tried to uncork himself ? Oh, no! 
It was about this time that he one day 
put his arm round Clara, the servant, not 
passionately, but with deliberation, as if 
he were making an experiment with ma- 
chinery. He then listened as if to hear 
Clara ticking. He wrote an admirable 
love-letter, warm, dignified, sincere, to no- 
body in particular, and carried it about in 
his pocket in readiness. But in love- 
making, as in the other arts, those do it 
best who cannot tell how it is done, and 
he was always stricken with a palsy when 
about to present that letter. It seemed 
that he was only able to speak to ladies 
when they were not there. Well, if he 
could not speak he thought the more; he 
thought so profoundly that in time the 
heroines of Pym ceased to thrill him. 

This was because he had found out that 
they were not flesh and blood, but he did 
not delight in his discovery ; it horrified 
him, for what he wanted was the old thrill. 
To make them human so that they could 


be his little friends again, nothing less was 
called for. This meant slaughter here 
and there of the great Pym’s brainwork, 
and ‘Tommy tried to keep his hands off, 
but his heart was in it. In Pym’s pages 
the ladies were the most virtuous and 
proper of their sex (though dreadfully per- 
secuted), but he merely told you so at the 
beginning, and now and again afterward 
to fill up, and then allowed them to act 
with what may be called rashness, so that 
the story did not really suffer. Before 
‘Tommy was nineteen he changed all that. 
Out went this because she would not have 
done it, and that because she could not 
have done it; fathers might now have 
taken a lesson from T. Sandys in the up- 
bringing of their daughters; he even 
sternly struck out the diminutives. With 
a pen in his hand and woman in his head 
he had such noble thoughts that his tears 
of exaltation damped the pages as he 
wrote, and the ladies must have been as- 
tounded as well as proud to see what they 
were turning into. 

That was Tommy with a pen in his 
hand and a handkerchief hard by, but it 
was another Tommy, who, when the finest 
bursts were over, sat back in his chair and 
rested. The lady was consistent now, 
and he would think about her and think 
and think, until concentration, which is a 
pair of blazing eyes, seemed to draw her 
out of the fool’s-cap to his side, and then 
he and she sported in a way forbidden in 
the tale. While he sat there with eyes riv- 
eted he had her to dinner at a restaurant, 
and took her up the river, and called her 
“little woman,” and when she held up her 
mouth he said, tantalizingly, that she must 
wait until he had finished his cigar. This 
queer delight enjoyed, back he popped 
her into the story, where she was again 
the vehicle for such glorious sentiments 
that Elspeth, to whom he read the best of 
them, feared he was becoming too good to 
live. 

In the meantime the great penny pub- 
lic were slowly growing restive, and at 
last the two little round men called on 
Pym to complain that he was falling off, 
and Pym turned them out of doors and 
then sat down heroically to do what he 
had not done for two decades, to read his 
latest work. 

‘Elspeth, go up-stairs to your room,” 
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whispered Tommy, and then he folded 
his arms proudly. He should have been 
in a tremble, but latterly he had often felt 
that he must burst if he did not soon read 
some of his bits to Pym, more especially 
the passages about the hereafter ; also the 
opening of Chapter Seventeen. 

At first Pym’s only comment was, “ It 
is the same old drivel as before ; what 
more can they want ?” 

But presently he looked up, puzzled. 
“ Ts this chapter yours or mine ?”’ he de- 
manded. 

“It is about half and half,” said Tom- 
my. 

“Ts mine the first half ? 
yours begin ?” 

“That is not exactly what I mean,” 
explained Tommy, in a glow, but backing 
a little; ‘you wrote that chapter first, 
and then [—I e 

“ You re-wrote it!” roared Pym, “ you 
dared to meddle with—”’ He was speech- 
less with fury. 

“T tried to keep my hand off,” Tommy 
said, with dignity, “‘ but the thing had to 
be done, and they are human now.” 

“ Human! who wants them to be hu- 
man? ‘The fiends seize you, boy, you have 
even been tinkering with my heroine’s per- 
sonal appearance; what is this you have 
been doing to her nose?” ; 

“T turned it up slightly, that’s all,” said 
Tommy. 

“7 like them down,” roared Pym. 

“I prefer them up,”’ said Tommy, stiffly. 

“Where,” cried Pym, turning over the 
leaves in a panic, ‘where is the scene in 
the Lurning house?” 

“It’s out,” Tommy explained, “but 
there is a chapter in its place about—it’s 
mostly about the beauty of the soul be- 
ing everything, and mere physical beauty 
nothing. Oh, Mr. Pym, sit down and let 
me read it to you.” 

But Pym read it, and a great deal more, 
for himself. No wonder he stormed, for 
the impossible had been made not only 
consistent, but unreadable. The plot was 
lost for chapters, the characters no longer 
did anything, and then went and did some- 
thing else; you were told instead how they 
did it; you were not allowed to make up 
your own mind about them; you had to 
listen to the mind of T. Sandys; he de- 
scribed and he analyzed ; the road he had 
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tried to clear through the thicket was im- 
passable for chips. 

«\ few more weeks of this,” said Pym, 
‘‘and we should all three be turned out 
into the streets.”’ 

Tommy went to bed in an agony of 
mortification, but presently to his side 
came Pym. 

‘‘Where did you copy this from?” he 
asked. ‘It is when we are thinking of 
those we love that our noblest thoughts 
come to us, and the more worthy they are 
of our love the nobler the thought, hence 
it is that no one has done the greatest 
work who did not love God.’ ” 

“I copied it from nowhere,” replied 
Tommy, fiercely ; “it’s my own.” 

“Well, it has nothing to do with the 
story, and so is only a blot on it, and I 
have no doubt the thing has been said 
much better before. Still, I suppose it is 
true.’’ 

ES 
yet 

“Goon. I want to know all about it.” 

“ And yet,” Tommy said, puzzled, “I’ve 
known noble thoughts come to me when 
I was listening to a brass band.” 

Pym chuckled. ‘“ Funny things, noble 
thoughts,” he agreed. He read another 
passage : 

“« Tt was the last half hour of day when 
I was admitted with several others to look 
upon my friend’s dead face. . A handker- 
chief had been laid over it. I raised the 
handkerchief. I know not what the oth- 
ers were thinking, but the last time we 
met he had told me something, it was not 
much, only that no woman had ever kissed 
him. It seemed to me that as I gazed 
the wistfulness came back to his face. I 
whispered to a woman who was present, 
and stooping over him she was about to 
—but her eyes were dry, and I stopped 
her. The handkerchief was replaced, and 
all-left the room save myself. Again I 
raised the handkerchief. I cannot tell 
you how innocent he looked.’ ”’ 

“Who was he?” asked Pym. 

“ Nobody,” said Tommy, with some 
awe; “it just came tome. Do you no- 
tice how simple the wording is? It took 
me some time to make it so simple.” 

“You are just nineteen, I think?” 

“Fea™ 

Pym 


true,” said Tommy; “and 


” 


looked at him wonderingly. 
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“Thomas,” he said, ‘you are a very 
queer little devil.” 

He also said, “ And it is possible you 
may find the treasure you are always talk- 
ing about. Don’t jump to the ceiling, my 
friend, because I say that; I was once af- 
ter the treasure myself, and you can see 
whether I found it.”’ 

From about that time, on the chances 
that this mysterious treasure might spring 
up in the form of a new kind of flower, 
Pym zealously cultivated the ground, and 
Tommy had an industrious time of it. He 
was taken off his stories, which at once 
regained their elasticity, and put on to ex- 
ercises. 

‘If you have nothing to say on the sub- 
ject, say nothing,” was one of the new 
rules which few would have expected from 
Pym. Another was, “As soon as you can 
say what you think, and not what some 
other person has thought for you, you are 
on the way to being a remarkable man.” 

“ Without concentration, Thomas, you 
are lost ; concentrate though your coat- 
tails be on fire. 

“Try your hand at description, and 
when you have done chortling over the 
result reduce the whole by half without 
missing anything out. 

‘«« Analyze your characters and their mo- 
tives at the prodigious length in which you 
revel, and then, my sonny, cut your analy- 
sis out. It is for your own guidance, not 
the reader’s. 

«T have often noticed,’ you are always 
saying. The story has nothing to do with 
you. Obliterate yourself. I see that will 
be your stiffest job. 

“Stop preaching. It seems to me the 
pulpit is where you should look for the 
treasure. Nineteen, and you are already 
as didactic as seventy.” 

And so on, 

Over his exercises ‘Tommy was now en- 
grossed for so long a period that as he 
sits there you may observe his legs slowly 
lengthening and the coming of his beard. 
No, his legs lengthened as he sat with 
his feet in the basket, but I feel sure that 
his beard burst through prematurely some 
night when he was thinking too hard about 
the ladies. 

There were no ladies in the exercises, for 
despite their altercation about noses Pym 
knew that on this subject Tommy’s mind 


‘to be fascinated for his future good. 


was a blank. But he recognized the sex’s 
importance, and, becoming possessed once 
more of a black coat, marched his pupil 
into the somewhat shoddy drawing-rooms 
still open to him, and there ordered Tommy 
But 
it was as it had always been. Tommy 
sat white and speechless and apparently 
bored, could not even say “You sing 
with so much expression,”’ when the lady 
at the piano-forte had finished. 

‘Shyness I could pardon ?”’ the exas- 
perated Pym would roar, ‘but want of in- 
terest is almost immoral. At your age the 
blood would have been coursing through 
my veins. Love! You are incapable of 
it. ‘There is not a drop of sentiment in 
your frozen carcass.” 

“Can I help that?” growled Tommy. 
It was an agony to him even to speak 
about women. 

“If you can’t,’”’ said Pym, “all is over 
with you. An artist without sentiment is 
a painter without colors. Young man, I 
fear you are doomed.” 

And Tommy believed him and quaked. 
He had the most gallant struggles with 
himself. He even set his teeth and joined 
a dancing class, though neither Pym nor 
Elspeth knew of it, and it never showed 
afterward in his legs. In appearance: he 
was now beginning to be the Sandys of the 
photographs, a little over the middle height 
and rather heavily built ; nothing to make 
you uncomfortable until you saw his face. 
That solemn countenance never responded 
when he laughed, and stood coldly by when 
he was on fire ; he might have winked for 
an eternity and still the onlooker must 
have thought himself mistaken. In his 
boyhood the mask had descended scarce 
below his mouth, for there was a dimple 
in the chin to put you at your ease, but 
now the short brown beard had come, and 
he was forever hidden from the world. 

He had the dandy’s tastes for superb 
neckties, velvet jackets, and he got the ties 
instead of dining; he panted for the jacket, 
knew all the shop-windows it was in, but 
for years denied himself with a moan so 
that he might buy pretty things for Elspeth. 
When eventually he got it, Pym’s friends 
ridiculed him. When he saw how ill his 
face matched it he ridiculed himself. Often 
when Tommy was feeling that now at last 
the ladies must come to heel, he saw his 
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face suddenly in a mirror and all the spirit 
went out of him. But still he clung to his 
velvet jacket. 

I see him in it stalking through the ter- 
rible dances, a heroic figure at last. He 
shuddered every time he found himself on 
one leg, he got sternly into everybody’s 
way, he was the butt of the little noodle of 
an instructor; all the social tortures he 
endured grimly in the hope that at last the 
cork would come out. Then though there 
were all kinds of girls in the class, merry, 
sentimental, practical, coquettish, prudes, 
there was no kind, he felt, whose heart he 
could not touch ; in love-making, as in the 
favorite Thrums game of the dambrod, 
there are sixty-one openings and he knew 
them all. Yet at the last dance as at the 
first the universal opinion of his partners 
(shop-girls mostly from the large millinery 
establishments, who had to fly like Cinder- 
ellas when the clock struck a certain hour) 
was that he kept himself to himself, and 
they were too much the lady to make up 
to a gentleman who so obviously did not 
want them. 

Pym encouraged his friends to jeer at 
‘Tommy’s want of interest in the sex, think- 
ing it a way of goading him to action. One 
evening, the bottles circulating, they men- 
tioned one Dolly, goddess at some bar, as 
a fit instructress for him. Coarse pleasan- 
tries passed, but fora time he writhed in 
silence, then burst upon them indignantly 
for their unmanly smirching of a woman’s 
character, and swept out, leaving them a 
little ashamed. That was very like Tommy. 

But presently a desire came over him 
to see this girl, and it came because they 
had hinted such dark things about her. 
That was like him also. 

‘There was probably no harm in Dolly, 
though it is man’s proud right to question 
it in exchange for his bitters. She was 
tall and willowy and stretched her neck 
like a swan and returned you your change 
with disdainful languor; to call such a 
haughty beauty Dolly wasone of the minor 
triumphs for man, and Dolly they all called 
her, except the only one who could have 
given an artistic justification for it. 

This one was a bearded stranger who, 
when he knew that Pym and his friends 
were elsewhere, would enter the bar with 
a cigar in his mouth and ask for a whiskey 
and water, which was heroism again, for 


smoking was ever detestable to him and 
whiskey more offensive than quinine. But 
these things are expected of you, and by 
asking for the whiskey you get into talk 
with Dolly, that is to say, you tell her 
several times what you want, and when 
she has served every other body you get 
it. ‘The commercial must be served first ; 
in the bar-room he blocks the way like 
royalty in the street. There is a crown 
for us all somewhere. 

Dolly seldom heard the bearded one’s 
“‘ Good-evening”’ ; she could not pessibly 
have heard the “ Dear,” for though it was 
there it remained behind his teeth. She 
knew him only as the stiff man who got 
separated from his glass without com- 
plaining, and at first she put this down to 
forgetfulness and did nothing, so that he 
could go away without drinking, but by 
and by, whenever he left his tumbler, cun- 
ningly concealed behind a water-bottle or 
temptingly in front of a commercial, she 
restored it to him, and there was a twinkle 
in her eye. 

“ You little rogue, so you see through 
me!” Surely it was an easy thing to 
say, but what he did say was ‘Thank 
you.” Then to himself he said, “ Ass, ass, 
ass |” 

Sitting on the padded seat that ran the 
length of the room, and surreptitiously 
breaking his cigar against the cushions to 
help it on its way to an end, he brought 
his intellect to bear on Dolly at a distance 
and soon had a better knowledge of her 
than could be claimed by those who had 
Dollied her for years. He also wove ro- 
mances about her, some of them of too 
lively a character, and others so noble 
and sad and beautiful that the tears came 
to his eyes and Dolly thought he had 
been drinking. He could not have said 
whether he would prefer her to be good 
or bad. 

These were but his leisure moments, for 
during the long working hours he was still 
at the exercises, toiling fondly and right 
willing to tear himself asunder to get at 
the trick of writing. So he passed from 
exercises to the grand experiment. 

It was to be a tale, for there, they had 
taken for granted, lay the treasure. Pym 
was most considerate at this time, and 
mentioned woman with an apology. 

“T have kept away from them in the 
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exercises,’ he said in effect, “ because it 
would have been useless (as well as cruel) 
to force you to labor on a subject so un- 
congenial to you, and for the same reason 
I have decided that it is to be a tale of 
adventure, in which the heroine need be 
little more than a beautiful sack of coals 
which your cavalier carries about with 
him on his left shoulder. I am afraid we 
must have her to that extent, Thomas, but 
I am not asking much of you ; dump her 
down as often as you like.” 

And Thomas did his dogged best, the 
red light in his eye ; though he had -not 
and never could have had the smallest 
instinct for writing stories, he knew to the 
finger-tips how it is done, but forever he 
would have gone on breaking all the rules 
of the game. How he wrestled with him- 
self! Sublime thoughts came to him 
(nearly all about that girl) and he drove 
them away, for he knew they beat only 
against the march of his story, and, what- 
ever befall, the story must march. Re- 
lentlessly he followed in the track of his 
men, pushing the dreary dogs on to deeds 
of valor. He tried making the lady hu- 
man, and then she would not march ; she 
sat still and he talked about her, he dumped 
her down and soon he was yawning. This 
weariness was what alarmed him most, for 
well he understood that there could be no 
treasure where the work was not engross- 
ing play, and he doubted no more than 
Pym that for him the treasure was in the 
tale or nowhere. Had he not been sharp- 
ening his tools in this belief for years ? 
Strange to reflect now, that all the time he 
was hacking and sweating at that story 
(the last he ever attempted) it was only 
marching toward the waste-paper basket. 

He had a fine capacity, as has been 
hinted, for self-deception, and in time, of 


course, he found a way of dodging the’ 


disquieting truth. This, equally, of course, 
was by yielding to his impulses. He al- 
lowed himself an hour a day, when Pym 
was absent, in which he wrote the story as 
it seemed to want to write itself, and then 
he cut this piece out, which could be done 
quite easily, as it consisted only of moraliz- 
ings. Thus was his day brightened, and 
with this relaxation to look forward to he 
plodded on at his proper work, delving so 
hard that he could avoid asking himself 
why he was still delving. What shall we 
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say P he was digging for the treasure in 
an orchard, and every now and again he 
came out of his hole to pluck an apple, 
but though the apple was so sweet to the 
mouth, it never struck him that the treas- 
ure might be growing overhead. At first 
he destroyed the fruit of his stolen hour, 
and even after he took to carrying it about 
fondly in his pocket and to re-writing it in 
a splendid new form that had come to 
him just as he was stepping into bed, he 
continued to conceal it from his overseer’s 
eyes. And still he thought all was over 
with him when Pym said the story did not 
march. 

“Itis a dead thing,” Pym would roar, 
flinging down the manuscript, ‘“‘a dead 
thing because the stakes your man is 
playing for, a woman’s love, is less than a 
wooden counter .to you. You are a fine 
piece of mechanism, my solemn-faced don, 
but you are a watch that won’t go because 
you are not wound up. Nobody can 
wind the artist up except a chit of a girl, 
and how you are ever to get one to take 
pity on you, only the Gods who look 
after men with a want can tell.” 

‘“‘It becomes more impenetrable every 
day,” he said. ‘ No use your sitting there 
tearing yourself to bits. Out into the 
street with you. I suspend these sittings 
until you can tell me you have kissed a 
girl.” 

He was still saying this sort of thing 
when the famous “ Letters’? were pub- 
lished, T. Sandys author. ‘Letters to a 
Young Man about to be Married”’ was the 
full title, and another almost as applica- 
ble would have been “ Bits Cut out of 
a Story because they Prevented its March- 


” 


” 


ing.” If you have any memory you do 
not xeed to be told how that splendid 


study, so ennobling, so penetrating, of 
woman at her best, took the town. ‘Tom- 
my woke a famous man, and except EI- 
speth no one was more pleased than big- 
hearted, hopeless Pym. 

“ But how the has it 
about !” he kept roaring. 

“A woman can be anything that the 
man who loves her would have her be,” 
says the “ Letters,’ and “Oh,” said wom- 
an everywhere, ‘if all men had the same 
ideal of us as Mr. Sandys!” 

“To meet Mr. T. Sandys.” Leaders 
of society wrote it on their invitation 


all come 




















cards. Their daughters a-thirst for a new 
sensation thrilled at the thought, ‘“ Will 
he talk to us as nobly as he writes !”’ and 
oh, how willing he was to do it, especially 
if their noses were slightly turned up. 


CHAPTER III 


SANDYS ON WOMEN 





AN you kindly tell the 
name of the book I want ?” 
: It is the commonest 
HAA Neca hose | question asked at the cir- 
We RSS: : : 

i he 4s culating library by dainty 
eam M} ladies just out of the car- 
riage, and the librarian after looking them 
over can usually tell. In the days we 
have now to speak of, however, he an- 
swered, without looking them over : 

‘“‘Sandys’s Letters.” 

“Ah, yes, of course. May I have it, 
please ?” 

“ T regret to find that it is out.” 

Then the lady looked naughty. “Why 
don’t you have two copies ?”’ she pouted. 

‘‘Madam,” said the librarian, ‘“‘ we have 
a thousand.” 

A small and very timid girl of eighteen, 
with a neat figure that shrank from ob- 
servation, although already aware that it 
looked best in gray, was there to drink in 
this music and carried it home in her heart. 
She was Elspeth, and that dear heart was 
almost too full at this time; I hesitate 
whether to tell or to conceal how it even 
created a disturbance in no less a place 
than the House of Commons. She was 
there with Mrs. Jerry, and the thing was 
recorded in the papers of the period in 
these blasting words : ‘The Home Sec- 
retary was understood to be quoting a 
passage from ‘ Letters to a Young Man,’ 
but we failed to catch its drift owing to an 
unseemly interruption from the ladies’ gal- 
lery.” 

“ But what was it you cried out?” 
Tommy asked Elspeth when she thought 
she had told him everything. (Like all 
true women, she always began in the mid- 
dle.) 

“Oh, Tommy, have I not told you ? 
I cried out, ‘I’m his sister.’ ”’ 

Thus, owing to Elspeth’s behavior, it 
can never be known which was the pas- 
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sage quoted in the House, but we may be 
sure of one thing, that it did the House 
good. ‘That book did everybody good, 
even Pym could only throw off its benefi- 
cent effects by a tremendous effort, and 
young men about to be married used 
to ask at the bookshops, not for the 
“Letters,” but simply for ‘“ Sandys on 
Woman,” acknowledging Tommy as the 
authority on the elit like Mill on 
Jurisprudence, or Thomson and Tait on 
the Differential Calculus. Controversies 
raged about it. Some thought he asked 
too much of man, some thought he saw 
too much in women ;-there was a fear 
that young people, knowing at last how 
far short they fell of what they ought to 
be, might shrink from the matrimony that 
must expose them to each other, now 
that they had Sandys to guide them, and 
the persons who had simply married and 
risked it (and it was astounding what a 
number of them there proved to be) wrote 
to the papers suggesting that he might 
yield a little in-the next edition. But 
Sandys remained firm. 

At first they took for granted that he 
was a very aged gentleman ; he had indeed 
hinted at this in the text, and when the 
truth came out (“And just fancy, he is 
not even married! ”) the enthusiasm was 
doubled. ‘Not engaged!” they cried, 
“don’t tell that to me. No unmarried 
man could have written such a eulogy of 
marriage without being on the brink of it.” 
Perhaps she was dead? It ran through 
the town that she was dead. Some knew 
which cemetery. 

The very first lady Mr. Sandys ever took 
in to dinner mentioned this rumor to him, 
not with vulgar curiosity; but delicately, 
with a hint of sympathy in waiting, and it 
must be remembered, in fairness to Tom- 


-my, that all artists love sympathy. This 


sympathy uncorked him, and our Tommy 
could flow comparatively freely at last. 
Observe the delicious change. 

“ Has that story got abroad,”’ he said, 
simply. ‘‘ The matter is one which, I need 
not say, I have never mentioned to a soul.”’ 

“ Of course not,” the lady said, and 
waited eagerly. 

If Tommy had been an expert he might 
have turned the conversation to brighter 
topics, but he was not; there had already 
been long pauses, and in dinner talk it is 
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perhaps allowable to fling on any faggot 
rather than let the fire go out. ‘It is 
odd that I should be talking of it now,” 
he said, musingly. 

‘‘T suppose,” she said, gently, to bring 
him out of the reverie into which he had 
sunk, “I suppose it happened some time 
ago?” 

‘“‘ Long, long ago,” he answered. Hav- 
ing written as an aged person he often 
found difficulty in remembering suddenly 
that he was two-and-twenty. 

“ But you are still a very young man.” 

“Tt seems long ago to me,” he said, 
with a sigh. 

“Was she beautiful?” 

“She was beautiful to my eyes.” 

“And as good I am sure as she was 
beautiful.”’ 

“Ah me!” said Tommy. 

His confidante was burning to know 
more and hoping they were being observed 
across the table, but she was a kind, senti- 
mental creature, though stout, or because 
of it, and she said, ‘I am so afraid that 
my questions pain you.”’ 

‘No, no,” said Tommy, who was very, 
very happy. 

‘‘Was it very sudden?” 

“Pever. 

“Ah! But I meant your attachment.” 

‘*We met and we loved,’’ he said, with 
gentle dignity. 

“That is the true way,’’ said the lady. 

“It is the only way,” he said, decisive- 
ly. 

‘Mr. Sandys, you have been so good, 
] wonder if you would tell me her name?” 

‘‘ Mildred,” he said with emotion. Pres- 
ently he looked up. ‘It is very strange 
to me,” he said, wonderingly, “ to find my- 
self saying these things to you who an hour 
ago were acomplete stranger to me. But 
you are not like the other women.” 

“No, indeed! ” said the lady, warmly. 

“That,” he said, ‘must be why I tell 
you what I have never told to another 
human being. How mysterious are the 
workings of the heart.” 

“ Mr. Sandys,” said the lady, quite car- 
ried away, “no words of mine can convey 
to you the pride with which I hear you 
say that. Be assured that I shall respect 
your confidences.” She missed his next 
remark because she was wondering whether 
she dare ask him to come to dinner on the 


’ 





twenty-fifth, and then the ladies had to 
retire, and by the time he rejoined her he 
was as tongue-tied as at the beginning. 
The cork had not been extracted; it had 
been knocked into the bottle where it still 
often barred the way, and there was al- 
ways, as we shall see, a flavor of it in the 
wine. 

“You will get over it yet, the summer 
and the flowers will come to you again,” 
she managed to whisper to him kind- 
heartedly as she was going. 

‘Thank you,” he said with that inscru- 
table face. It was far from his design to 
play a part, he had indeed had no design 
at all, but an opportunity for sentiment 
having presented itself, his mouth had 
opened as at acherry. He did not laugh 
afterward even when he reflected how 
unexpectedly Mildred had come into his 
life, he thought of her rather with affec- 
tionate, regard, and pictured her as a tall 
slim girl in white. When he took a tall slim 
girl in white in to dinner he could not help 
saying, huskily : 

“You remind me of one who was a 
very dear friend of mine. I was much 
startled when you came into the room.” 

‘“You mean someone who is dead?” 
she asked, in awe-struck tones. 

‘* Fever,” he said. 

“You think I am like her in appear- 
ance? ” 

“In every way,” he said, dreamily, “the 
same sweet—pardon me, but it is very re- 
markable. Even the tones of the voice 
are the same. I suppose I ought not to 
ask your age?” 

“T shall be twenty-one in August.” 

‘She would have been twenty-one in 
August had she lived,” Tommy said, with 
fervor. ‘My dear young lady——”’ 

This was the aged gentleman again, but 
she did not wince; he soon found out 
that they expect authors to say the oddest 
things, and this proved to be a great help 
to him. 

“My dear young lady, I feel that | 
know you very well.” . 

“That,” she said, “is only because I re- 
semble your friend outwardly. The real 
me (she was a bit of philosopher also) you 
cannot know at all.” 

He smiled sadly. ‘‘ Has it ever struck 
you,” he asked, “that you are very unlike 
other women?” 
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“ Oh, how ever could you have found 
that out?” she exclaimed, amazed. 

Almost before he knew how it came 
about he was on terms of very pleasant 
sentiment with this girl, for they now 
shared between them a secret that he had 
confided to no other. His face, which 
had been so much against him hitherto, 
was at lest in his favor; it showed so 
plainly that when he looked at her more 
softly or held her hand longer than is cus- 
tomary, he was really thinking of that 
other of whom she was the image. Or if 
it did not precisely show that, it suggested 
something or other of that nature which 
did just as well. There was a sweet some- 
thing between them which brought them 
together, and also kept them apart ; it al- 
lowed them to go a certain length, while 
it was also a reason why they could never, 
never exceed that distance; and this was 
an ideal state for Tommy, who could be 
most loyal and tender so long as it was un- 
derstood that he meant nothing in partic- 
ular. She was the right kind of girl, too, 
and admired him the more (and perhaps 
went a step farther) because he remained 
so true to Mildred’s memory. 

You must not think him calculating 
and cold-blooded, for nothing could be 
less true to the fact. When not engaged, 
indeed, on his new work, he might waste 
some time planning scenes with exquisite 
ladies, in which he sparkled or had a hid- 
den sorrow (he cared not which); but 
these scenes seldom came to life. He 
preferred very pretty girls to be rather stu- 
pid (oh, the artistic instinct of the man}), 
but instead of keeping them stupid, as he 
wanted to do, he found himself trying to 
improve their minds. They screwed up 
their noses in the effort. Meaning to 
thrill the celebrated beauty, who had been 
specially invited to meet him, he devoted 
himself to a plain woman, for whose plain- 
ness a sudden pity had mastered him (for 
like all true worshippers of beauty in wom- 
en, he always showed best in the presence 
of plain ones). With the intention of be- 
ing a gallant knight to Lady I-Won’t “ell- 
The-Name, a whim of the moment made 
him so stiff to her that she ultimately asked 
the reason; and such a charmingly sad 
reason presented itself to him that she im- 
mediately invited him to her riverside party 
on Thursday week. He had the conver- 


sations and incidents of that party ready 
long before the day arrived; he altered 
them and polished them as other young 
gentlemen in the same circumstances over- 
haul their boating costumes ; but when he 
joined the party there was among them 
the children’s governess, and, seeing her 
slighted, his blood boiled, and he was her 
attendant for the afternoon. 

Elspeth was not at this pleasant jink in 
high life. She had been invited, but her 
ladyship had once let Tommy kiss her 
hand for the first and last time ; so he de- 
cided sternly that this was no place for 
Elspeth. When temptation was high he 
first locked Elspeth up, and then walked 
into it. 

With two in every three women he was 
still as shy as ever, but the third he walked 
triumphantly to the conservatory. She 
did no harm to his work, rather sent him 
back to it refreshed; it was as if he were 
shooting the sentiment which other young 
men get rid of more gradually by begin- 
ning earlier, and there were such accumu- 
lations of it that I don’t know whether 
he ever made up on them. Punishment 
sought him in the night, when he dreamt 
constantly that he was married, to whom 
scarcely mattered ; he saw himself coming 
out of a church a married man, and the 
fright woke him up. But with the day- 
light came again his talent for dodging 
thoughts that were lying in wait, and he 
yielded as recklessly as before to every 
sentimental impulse. As illustration, take 
his humorous passage with Mrs. Jerry. 
Geraldine something was her name, but 
friends called her Mrs. Jerry. 

She was a wealthy widow, buxom, not 
a day over thirty when she was merry, 
which might be at inappropriate moments, 
as immediately after she had expressed a 
desire to lead the higher life. ‘But I 
have a theory, my dear,” she said solemn- 
ly to Elspeth, “that no woman is able to 
do it who cannot see her own nose with- 
out the help of a mirror.’”’ She had taken 
a great fancy to Elspeth, and made many 
engagements with her and kept some of 
them, and the understanding was that she 
apprenticed herself to Tommy through 
Elspeth, he being too terrible to face. by 
himself, or as Mrs. Jerry expressed it, “all 
nose.”” So Tommy had seen very little 
of her and thought less until one day he 
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called by passionate request to sign her 
birthday-book, and heard himself propos- 
ing to her instead. 

For one thing it was twilight, and she 
had forgotten to ring forthe lamps. That 
might have been enough, but there was 
more; she read to him part of a letter in 
which her hand was solicited in marriage, 
“and for the life of me,” said Mrs. Jerry, 
almost in tears, “‘ I cannot decide whether 
to say yes or no.” 

This put Tommy in a most awkward 
position. There are probably men who 
could have got out of it without proposing, 
but to him there seemed at the moment no 
other way open. ‘The letter complicated 
matters also by beginning “ Dear Jerry” 
and saying “little Jerry”’ farther on, ex- 
pressions which stirred him strangely. 

“Why do you read this to me?” he 
asked in a voice that broke a little. 

“ Because you are so wise,’ she said. 
“ Do you mind?” 

“Do I mind!” he exclaimed bitterly. 
(‘Take care, you idiot !”’ he said to him- 
self.) 

‘“‘T was only asking your advice. 
too much ?” 

‘‘ Not at all. 
to consult atsuch a moment, am I not 

It was said with profound meaning, but 
his face was as usual. 

“That is what I thought, 
all good faith. 

“You do not even understand !” he 
cried, and he was also looking longingly 
at his hat. 

“Understand what ?” 

“Jerry,” he said, and tried to stop him- 
self, with the result that he added “ dear 
little. Jerry.”” (“What am I doing!” he 
groaned.) 

She understood now. ‘ You 
mean —”’ she began in amazement. 

“Yes,” he cried, passionately. “I love 
you. Will you be my wife? (“I am 
lost !’’) 

“ Gracious !” exclaimed Mrs. Jerry, and 
then on reflection she became indignant. 
“ | would not have believed it of you,” she 
said, scornfully. ‘Is it my money or 
what ? I am not at all clever, so you must 
tell me.” 

With Tommy of course it was not her 
money. Except when he had Elspeth to 
consider he was as mucha Quixote about 


Is it 


I am quite the right man 


9? 


” 


she said, in 


don’t 
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money as Pym himself, and at no moment 
of his life was hea snob. 

“T am sorry you should think so meanly 
of me,” he said, with dignity, lifting his 
hat, and he would have got away then 
(which when you come to think of it was 
what he wanted) had he been able to re- 
sist an impulse to heave a broken-hearted 
sigh at the door. 

“Don’t go yet, Mr. Sandys,” she 
begged, ‘I may have been hasty. And 
yet — why, we are merely acquaint- 
ances.” 

He had meant to be very careful now, 
but that word sent him off again. ‘ Ac- 
quaintances !’’ he cried, ‘no, we were 
never that.” 

“It almost seemed to me that you 
avoided me.” 

“You noticed it!’ he said, eagerly. 
“ At least you do me that justice. Oh, 
how I tried to avoid you!” 

“It was because ‘ 

“Alas!” 

She was touched of course, but still 
puzzled. ‘We know so little of each 
other,”’ she said. 

‘“‘T see,” he replied, ‘that you know 
me very little, Mrs. Jerry, but you—oh, 
Jerry, Jerry, I know you as no other man 
has ever known you!” 

‘‘T wish I had proof of it,” she said, 
helplessly. 

Proof! She should not have asked 
Tommy for proof. “I know,’ he cried, 
‘how unlike all other women you are. To 
the world you are like the rest, but in your 
heart you know that you are different, you 
know it and I know it, and no other per- 
son knows it.” 

Yes, Mrs. Jerry knew it, and had often 
marvelled over it in the seclusion of her 
boudoir, but that another should have 
found it out was strange and almost ter- 
rifying. 

‘‘T know you love me now,”’ she said, 
softly, “‘ only love could have shown you 
that, but—oh, let me go away for a minute 
to think,’”’ and she ran out of the room. 

Other suitors have been left for a space 
in Tommy’s state of doubt, but never, it 
may be hoped, with the same emotions. 
Oh, Heavens, if she should accept him ! 
He saw Elspeth sickening and dying of 
the news. 

His guardian angel, however, was very 
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good to Tommy at this time, or, perhaps, 
like cannibals with their prisoner, the God 
of sentiment (who has a tail) was fatten- 
ing him for a future feast, and Mrs. Jerry’s 
answer was that it could never be. 

Tommy bowed his head. 

But she hoped he would let her be his 
very dear friend. It would be the proud- 
est recollection of her life that Mr. Sandys 
had entertained such feelings for her. 

Nothing could have been better, and he 
should have been finding difficulty in con- 
cealing his delight, but this strange Tommy 
was really feeling his part again. It was 
an unforced tear that came to his eye. 
Quite naturally he looked long and wist- 
fully at her. 

‘Jerry, Jerry,” he articulated, huskily, 
and whatever the words mean in these 
circumstances he really meant, then he put 
his lips to her hand for the first and last 
time, and so was gone, broken but brave. 
He was in splendid fettle for writing that 
evening. Wild animals sleep after gorg- 
ing, but it sent this monster, refreshed, to 
his work. 

Nevertheless, the incident gave him 
some uneasy reflections. Was he indeed 
a monster, was one that he could dodge 
as yet, but suppose Mrs. Jerry told his 
dear Elspeth of what had happened ? 
She had said that she would not, but a 
secret in Mrs. Jerry’s breast was like her 
pug in her arms, always kicking to get 
free. 

“Elspeth,” said Tommy, “what do you 
say to going north and having a sight of 
Thrums again ?” 

He knew what she would say. They 
had been talking for years of going back ; 
it was the great day that all her corre- 
spondence with old friends in Thrums 
looked forward to. 

“They made little of you, Tommy,” 
she said, “‘ when we left, but I’m thinking 
they will all be at their windows when you 
go back.” 

“Oh,” replied Thomas, “that’s nothing. 
But I should like to shake Corp by the 
hand again.” 

“And Aaron,” said Elspeth. She was 
knitting stockings for Aaron at that mo- 
ment. 
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“And Gavinia,” Tommy said, “and the 
dominie.”’ 

‘And Ailie.” 

And then came an awkward pause, for 
they were both thinking of that indepen- 
dent girl called Grizel. She was seldom 
discussed. ‘Tommy had a queer shyness 
about mentioning her name; he would 
have preferred Elspeth to mention it, and 
Elspeth had misgivings that this was so, 
with the result that neither could say 
Grizel without wondering what was in the 
other’s mind. Tommy had writien twice 
to Grizel, the first time unknown to EI- 
speth, but that was in the days when the 
ladies of the penny numbers were disturb- 
ing him, and against his better judgment 
(for well he knew she would never stand 
it) he had begun his letter with these mad 
words, “ Dear little woman.” She did 
not answer this, but soon afterward she 
wrote to Elspeth, and he was not men- 
tioned in the letter proper, but it carried a 
sting in its tail: “ P.S.,” it said, ‘“‘ How is 
Sentimental Tommy ?” 

None but a fiend in human shape could 
have written that, and Elspeth put her 
protecting arms round her brother. ‘“ Now 
we know what Grizel is,’ she said. “I am 
done with her now.” 

3ut when Tommy had got back his 
wind he said, nobly: ‘T’ll call her no 
names. If this is how she likes to repay 
me for—for all my kindnesses, let her. 
But, Elspeth, if I have the chance, I shall 
go on being good to her just the same.” 

Elspeth adored him for it, but Grizel 
would have stamped had she known. He 
had that comfort. 

The second letter he never posted. It 
was written a few months before he be- 
came a celebrity, and had very fine things 
indeed in it, for old Dr. McQueen, Griz- 
el’s dear friend, had just died at his post, 
and it was a letter of condolence. While 
Tommy wrote it he was in a quiver of 
genuine emotion, as he was very pleased 
to feel, and it had a specially satisfying 
bit about death and the world never being 
the same again. He knew it was good, 
but he did not send it to her, for no rea- 
son I can discover save that postscript 
jarred on him. 


(To be continued.) 
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WALK UP-TOWN 


IN NEW YORK 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 


‘HE walk up-town 
reaches from the 
te bottom of the buzz- 
ed ing region where 
-money .is made to 
the bright zone where it is spent 
and displayed ; and the walk is 
a delight all the way. It is full 
of variety, color, charm, exhilara- 
tion—almost intoxication, on its 
best days. 

Indeed, there are connoisseurs 
in cities who say that of all walks 
of this sort in the world New 
York’s is the best. ‘The walk in 
London from the city to the West 
End by way of Fleet Street, the 
Strand and Piccadilly, is teeming 
with interest to the tourist—Tem- 
ple Bar, St. Clement’s, Trafalgar 
Square and all—but, for a walk 
up-town, a walk home to be taken 
daily, it is apt to be oppressive 
and saddening, even without the 
fog ; so say many of those who 
know it best. Paris, with her 
boulevards, undoubtedly has un- 
approachable opportunities for 
the faneur, but, ike Rome and 
Vienna and most of the other 
European capitals, she has no 
one main artery for a homeward 
stream of working humanity at 
close of day; and that is what 
“the walk up-town ” means. 

And yet so few, comparatively, 
of those whose physique and of- 
fice hours permit, take this appe- 
tizing, worry-dispelling walk of 
ours ; this is made obvious every 
afternoon, from three o’clock on, 


by the surface and elevated cars, into which 
the bulk of scowling New York seems to 
prefer to push itself (after a day spent most- 
ly in-doors) ; here to get bumped and ill- 
tempered, snatching an occasional glimpse 
of the afternoon paper held in the hand 
which does not clutch the strap overhead. 
It seems a great pity. ‘The walk is just 
the right length to take before dressing for 
dinner. A line drawn eastward from the 
park plaza at Fifty-eighth Street will almost 
strike an old mile-stone still standing in 
Third Avenue, which says, “ 4 miles from 
City Hall, New York.” The City Hall was 
in Wall Street when those old-fashioned 
letters were cut, and Third Avenue was 
the Post Road. 


Many good New Yorkers (chiefly, how- 
ever, of that small per cent. born in New 
York, who generally know rather little 
about their town except that they love it) 
have not been so remotely far down the 
island as Battery Park for a decade, unless 
to engage passage at the steamship offices 
which have usurped until recently all of 
the sturdy houses of the good old Row 
(though once called ‘“‘ Mushroom Row ”’) 
opposite the oval of the ancient Bowling 
Green, where now the oddly placed statue 
of Abram de Peyster sits and stares all day. 
(These old gable windows and broad chim- 
neys are now to be pulled down, and I 
wonder how he will like the new Custom- 
house. ) 

Now, the grandmothers of these same 
New Yorkers, long ago, before there were 
any steamships, when Castle Garden was 
a separate island and Battery Park was a 
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opposite the oval of 


fashionable esplanade from which to watch 
the shipping in the bay and the sunsets 
over the Jersey hills—their grandmothers, 
dressed in tight pelisses and carrying reti- 
cules, were wont to take a brisk waik, in 
their very low-cut shoes, along the sea- 
wall before breakfast and breathe the early 
morning air. They did not have so far to 
go in those days, and it was a fashionable 
thing todo. ‘To-day you can see almost 
every variety of humanity on the cement 
paths from Pier A to Castle Garden, ex- 
cept that known as fashionable. But the 
sunsets are just as good and the lights on 
the gentle hills of Staten Island quite as 
soft, and there are more varieties of water- 
craft to gaze at in the bristling bay. I 
should think more people would come to 
look at it all. 

I mean of those even who do not like 
to mingle with other species than their own 
ad yet want fresh air and exercise. On 
a Sunday in winter if they were to come 
dow> here for their afternoon stroll they 
‘vo. find (after a pleasant trip on nearly 

‘p' elevated cars) less ‘‘ objectionable ” 
people and fewer of them than on the 
crowded up-town walks. 

VoL, XXVII.—5 


the ancient Bowling Green. 


What there are of strollers down here— 
in winter—are representatives of the vari- 
ous sets of eminently respectable janitors’ 
families (of which there are almost as many 
gradesasthere are heights of the roofs from 
which they have descended), and modest 
young jackies, with flapping trousers, and 
open-mouthed emigrants, though more of 
the latter are to be seen on those flimsy, 
one-horsed express wagons coming from 
the Barge Office, seated on piles of dirty 
baggage—with steerage tags still fresh— 
whole families of them, bright - colored 
head-gear and squalling children, bound 
for the foreign-named immigrant hotels 
and homes which are as interesting as the 
immigrants. Some of these latter are right 
opposite there on State Street, including 
one with “ pillared balcony rising from 
the second floor to the roof,” which is said 
to be the earlier home of Jacob Dolph in 
Bunner’s novel—a better fate surely than 
that of the other New York house for 
which the book was named. 

Across the park and up around West 
Street are more of these immigrant places, 
some with foreign lettering and some plain 
Raines’s law hotels with mirrored bars. 
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Lower Broadway during a parade. 
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One of them, perhaps the smallest and lowest- 
ceiled of all, is where Stevenson slept, or tried 
to, in his amateur emigranting. 

These are among the few older houses in New 
York used for the same purposes as from the 
beginning. They seem to have been left strand- 
ed down around this earliest part of the town by 
an eddy in the commercial current which sweeps 
nearly everything else to the northward from its 
original moorings. 3ut this is not what 


@ is commonly meant by “ down-town,”’ though it 


is the farthest down you can go, nor is it where 
the walk up-town properly begins. 

The Walk Up-town begins where the real 
Broadway begins, somewhat above the bend, 
past the foreign consulates, away from the old 
houses and the early century atmosphere. 
Crowded sidewalks, a continuous roar, intent 
passers-by, jammed streets, clanging cable-cars 
with down-towners dodging them automatically ; 
the region of the modern high business building. 

Above are stories uncountable (unless you are 
willing to be bumped into); beside you, hurried- 
looking people gazing straight ahead or dashing 
in and out of these large doors which are kept 
swinging back and forth all day ; very heavy 
doors to push, especially in winter, when there 
are sometimes three sets of them. Within is the 
vestibule bulletin-board with hundreds of men’s 
names and office-numbers on it ; near by stands 
a judicial-looking person in uniform who knows 
them all, and starts the various elevators by ex- 
claiming “‘ Up!” in a resonant voice. While out- 
side, the crowd still hums and hurries on ; it 
never gets tired ; it seems to pay no attention to 
anything. It isa matter of wonder how a living 
is made by all the newsstands on the corners ; 
all the dealers in pencils and pipe-cleaners and 
shoe-strings and rubber faces who are thick be- 
tween the corners, to whom as little heed is 
given as to the clatter of trucks or the wran- 
gling of the now-blocked cable-cars, or the curs- 
ing truck-drivers, or the echoing hammering of 
the iron-workers on the huge girders of that new 
office building across the way. 

But that is simply because the crowd is ac- 
customed to all these common phenomena of the 
city street. Asa matter of fact, half of them are 
not so terrifically busy and important as they 
consider themselves. ‘They seem to be in a 
great hurry, but they do not move very fast, as 
all know who try to take the walk up-town at a 
brisk pace, and most of them wear that intent, 
troubled expression of countenance simply from 
imitation or a habit generated by the spirit of the 
place. But it gives a quaking sensation to the 
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poor young man from the country who has 
been walking the streets for weeks looking 
for a job; and it makes the visiting foreign- 
er take out his note-book and write a stere- 
otyped phrase or two about Americans-— 
next to hisnote about our “Quick Lunch” 


signs which never fail to astonish him, and }* 


behind which may be seen lunchers linger- 
ing for the space of two cigars. 
Anambulance, with its nervous, arrogant 
bell, comes scudding down the street. A 
very important young interne is on the rear 
keeping his balance with arrogant ease. 


His youthful, spectacled face is set in stony | 


indifference toall possible human suffering. 
The police clear the way for him. And now 


see your rushing “busy throng”’ forget it- | 
self and stop rushing. It blocks the side- | 


walk in five seconds, and still stays there, 


growing larger, after those walking up-town 


have passed on. 


The beautiful spire of ‘Trinity, with its 
soft, brown stone and the green trees and 
quaintly lettered historic tombs beneath 
and the damp monument to Revolutionary 
martyrs over in one corner—no longer 
looks down benignly on all about it, be- 


cause, for the most part, it has to look up. } 
On all sides men have reared their marts of | 


commerce higher than the house of God. 

It seems perfectly proper that they 
should, for they must build in some di- 
rection and see what valuable real estate 
they have given up to those dead people 
who cannot even appreciate it. Here 
among the quiet graves the thoughtful 
stranger is accustomed to moralize tritely 
on how thoughtless of death and eternity is 
“the hurrying throng” just outside the iron 
fence, who, by the way, have to pass that 
church every day, in many cases three or 
four times, and so can’t very well keep on 
being impressed by the nearness of death, 
etc., about which, perhaps, it is just as well 
not to worry during the hours God meant 


for work. Even though one cannot get | 


much of a view from the steeple, except 
down Wall Street, which looks harmless 
and disappointingly narrow and quiet at 
first sight, Trinity is still one of the show- 
places of New York, and it makes a pleas- 
ing and restful landmark in the walk up 
Broadway. It deserves to be starred in 
Baedeker. 

Now comes the most rushing section of 

















clattering, crowded, typical Broadway. 
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In the wake of a fire-engine. 
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all down-town : from Trinity to St. Paul’s, 
clattering, crowded, typical Down-Town. 
So much in a hurry is it that at Cedar 


| Street it skips in twenty or thirty feet a 


whole section of numbers from 119 to 
135. The east side of the street is not so 


; Capricious ; it skips merely from No. 120 


to 128. 

The people that cover the sidewalks up 
and down this section, occasionally over- 
flowing into the streets, would probably be 
pronounced a typical New York crowd, 


| although half of them never spend an en- 


tire day in New York City from one end of 
the month to the other, and half of that 
half sleep and eat two of their meals in 
another State of the Union. ‘The propor- 
tion might seem even greater than that, 
perhaps it is, if at the usual hour the up- 
town walker should, instead, try to wade 
up Cortlandt Street or any of the ferry 
streets down which the solid streams of 
commuters pour, 


Up near St. Paul’s the sky-scrapers 
again become thick, so that the occasional 
old-fashioned five or six story buildings of 
solid walls with steep steps leading up to 
the door, seem like playthings beside 
which the modern building shoots up—on 
up, as if just beginning where the old ones 
left off. More like towers are many of 
these new edifices, or magnified obelisks, 
as seen from the ferries, the windows and 
lettering for hieroglyphics. Others are 
shaped like plain goods-boxes on end, or 
suggest, the ornate ones, pieces of care- 
fully cut cake standing alone and ready 
to fall over at any moment and damage 
the icing. 

Good old St. Paul’s, which is really old 
and, to some of us, more lovable than or- 
nate, Anglican Trinity, has also been made 
to look insignificant in size by its over- 
powering commercial neighbors, especially 
as seen from the Sixth Avenue Elevated 
cars against the new, ridiculous, high 
building on Park Row. But St. Paul’s 
turns its plain, broad, Colonial back upon 
busy Broadway and does not seem to 
care so much as ‘Trinity. This church- 
yard is not so old nor so large as Trinity’s, 
but somehow it always seems to me more 
rural and churchyardish and feels as sunny 
and sequestered as though miles instead of 
a few feet from Broadway and business. 
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Now, off to the right-oblique from St. 
Paul’s, marches Park Row with its very 
mixed crowd, which overflows the side- 
walks, not only now at going-home time, 
but at all hours of the day and most of 
the night ; and on up, under the bridge 
conduit, black just now with home-hurry- 
ing Brooklynites and Long Islanders, we 
know we could soon come to the Bowery 
and all that the Bowery means, and that, 
of course, is a walk worth taking. But The 
Walk Up-town, as such, lies straight up 
Broadway, between the substantial old 
Astor House, the last large hotel remain- 
ing down-town, and the huge, obtrusive 
post-office building, as hideous as a badly 
tied bundle, but which leads us on because 
we know—or, if strangers, because we do 
not know—that when once we get beyond 


it we shall see the calm, unstrenuous beau- 


ty of the City Hall with its grateful lack 
of height, in its restful bit of park. Here, 
under the first trees, is the unconventional 
statue of Nathan Hale, and there, under 
those other trees—up near the court-house, 
I suppose—is where certain memorable 
boy stories used to begin, with a poor, pa- 
thetic newsboy who did noble deeds and 
in the last chapter always married the 
daughter of his former employer, now his 
partner. 

By this time some of the regular walk- 
ers up-town have settled down to a steady 
pace ; others are just falling in at this point 
——just falling in here where once (not so 
very many years ago) the city fathers 
thought that few would pass but farmers 
on the way to market, and so put cheap red 
sandstone in the back of the City Hall. 

Over there, on the west side of the street, 
still stands a complete row of early build- 
ings—one of the very few remaining along 
Broadway—with gable windows and wide 
chimneys. Lawyers’ offices and insurance 
signs are very prominent for atime. ‘Then 
comes a block or two chiefly of sporting- 
goods stores with windows crowded full 
of hammerless guns, smokeless cartridges, 
portable canoes and other delights which 
from morning to night draw sighs out of 
little boys who press their faces against the 
glass awhile and then run on. Nextisa 
thin stratum composed chiefly of ticket- 
scalpers, then suddenly you find yourself 
in the heart of the wholesale district, with 
millions of brazen signs, one over another, 


No longer to be thrilled . . . will mean to be old. 








Grace Church spire becomes nearer. 











Instead of buyers 
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windows which draw women’s heads around. 
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mostly shoppers. 


with names “‘like a list of Rhine wines ;”’ 
block after block of it, a long, unbroken 
stretch. 


II 


THIS comes nearer to being monoto- 
nous than any part of the walk. But even 
here, to lure the walker on, far ahead, al- 
most exactly in the centre of the canon of 
commercial Broadway, can be seen the 
pure white spire of Grace Church, planted 
there at the bend of the thoroughfare, as 
if purposely to stand out like a beacon 
and signal to those below that Broadway 
changes at last and that up there are 
some Christians. 

But there are always plenty of people 
to look at, nor are they all black-mus- 
tached, black-cigared merchants talking 
dollars ; at six o’clock women and girls 
pour down the stairs and elevators, and 
out upon the street with a look of relief ; 
stenographers, cloak inspectors, fore- 
women, and little girls of all ages. Then 
you hear “ Good-night, Mame.”’ “‘ Good- 
night, Rachel.” “What’s your hurry ? 
Got a date ?”” And off they go, mostly 
to the eastward, looking exceedingly hap- 


| py and not invariably overworked. 


Others are emissaries from the sweat- 
shops, men with long beards and large 
bundles and very sober eyes, patriarchal- 
looking sometimes when the beard is white, 
who go upstairs with their loads and come 
down again and trudge off down the side- 
street once more to go on where they left 
off, by gaslight now. 

And all this was once the great Broad- 
way where not many years ago the prom- 


ce 





enaders strutted up and down in the after- 
noon, women in low neck and India 
shawls ; dandies,as they were then called, 
in tremendous trousers with huge checks. 
Occasionally even now you see a few 
strollers here by mistake, elderly people 
from a distance revisiting New York af- 
ter many years and bringing their fami- 
lies with them. ‘ Now, children, you are 
on Broadway!” the fatherly smile seems 
to say. ‘Look at everything.” They 
probably stop at the Astor House. 

As the wholesale dry-goods district is 
left behind and the realm of the jobbers 
in “notions” is reached, and the handlers 
of artificial flowers and patent buttons and 
all sorts of specialties, Grace Church spire 
becomes nearer and plainer, so that. the 
base of it can be seen. Here, as below, 
and farther below and above and every- 
where along Broadway, are the stoop and 
sidewalk sellers of candies, dogs, combs, 
chewing-gum, pipes, looking-glasses, and 
horrible burning smells. ‘They seem es- 
pecially to love the neighborhood of what 
all walkers up-town detest, a new building 
in the course of erection—with sidewalks 
blocked, and a set of steep steps to mount 
—only, your true walker up-town always 
prefers to go around by way of the street 
where he is almost run down by a cab, 
perhaps, which he forgets entirely a mo- 
ment later when he suddenly hears a stir- 
ring bell, an approaching roar, anda shriek- 
ing whistle growing louder. 

Across Broadway flashes a fire-engine, 
with the horses at a gallop, the earth trem- 
bling, the hatless driver leaning forward 
with arms out straight, and a trail of sparks 
and smoke behind. Another whizz, and 








October morning. 





. Madison Square with the sparkle of a clear 
































Diana on top, glistening in the sun. 


the long ladder-wagon shoots across with 
firemen slinging on their flapping coats, 
while behind in its wake are borne many 
small, crazed boys, who could no more 
keep from running than the alarm-bell at 
the engine-house could keep from ringing 


when the policeman turned on the circuit. 
And young boys are not the only ones. 
No more to be thrilled by this delight— 
it will mean to be old. 


III 


At last Grace Church, with its clean 
light stone, is reached; and the green 
grass and shrubbery in front of the inter- 
esting-looking Gothic rectory. It is a glad 
relief. And now—in fact, a little before 
this point—about where stands that mel- 
ancholic building still bearing the plaintive 
sign ‘Old London Streets ’?—which has 
been used for church services and _prize- 
fights and has never apparently been a 
great success at anything—about here, the 
up-town walkers notice (unless lured off to 
the left by the thick tree-tops of Wash- 
ington Square to look at the goodliest row 
of houses in all the island) that the char- 
acter of Broadway has changed even more 
than the direction of the street changes. 
A short distance below the bend all the 
stores were wholesale, now they are be- 
coming solidly retail. Instead of buyers 
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Seeing the Avenue from a stage top. 


the people along the street are mostly 
shoppers. Down there were very few 
women ; up here are very few men. This 
is especially noticeable when Union Square 
is reached, with cable-cars clanging 
around Dead Man’s Curve in front of 
Lafayette’s statue. Here, down Four- 
teenth Street, may be seen shops and 
shoppers of the most virulent type ; win- 
dows which draw women’s heads around 
whether they want to look or not, causing 
them to run you down and making them 
deaf to your apologies for it. Big dry- 
goods stores and small millinery shops ; 
general stores and department stores, and 
the places where the sidewalks are crowd- 
ed with what is known to the trade as 
‘Louis Fourteenth Street furniture.” All 
this accounts for there being more restau- 
rants now and different smells and another 
feeling in the air. 

l'rom the upper corner of Union Square, 
with its glittering jewellery-shops and mu- 
sic-stores and publishers’ buildings, and its 
somewhat pathetic - looking hotels, once 
fashionable but now fast becoming out- 
of-date and landmarky (though they seem 
fine enough to those who sit and wait on 
park benches all day), the open spacious- 
ness of Madison Square comes into view, 
the next green oasis for the up-town trav- 
eller. This will help him up the interven- 
ing blocks if he is not interested in the 
stretch of stores, though these are a dif- 
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people go to the right, up Fifth Avenue. 


ferent sort of shop, and they seem to say, 
with their large, impressive windows, their 
footmen, their buttons at the door, ‘“‘We 
are very superior and fashionable, are we 
not ?” 

The shoppers, too, are not so rapacious 


along here, because they have more time ; 
and the clatter is not so great, because 
there are more rubber-tired carriages in 
the street. Nor are all these people shop- 
pers by any means, for along this bit of 
Broadway mingle types of all the different 
sorts of men and women who use Broad- 
way at all: nuns, actors, pickpockets, de- 
tectives, sandwich-men, little girls going 
to Huyler’s, artists on the way to the 
Players’—the best people and the worst 
people, the most mixed crowd in town 
may be seen here of a bright afternoon. 
When they get up to Madison Square 
the crowd divides and, as some would 
have us think, all the ‘‘nice” people go to 
the right, up Fifth Avenue, while all the 
rest go to the left, up the Broadway Rialto 
and the typical part of the tenderloin. 
But when Madison Square is reached 
you have come to one of the Places of 
New York. It is the picture so many 
confirmed New Yorkers. see when home- 
sick, Madison Square with the sparkle of 
a clear, bracing October morning, the 
creamy Garden ‘Tower over the trees, 
standing out clear-cut against the sky, 
Diana on top glistening in the sun ; a soft, 


A seller of pencils. 


purple light under the branches in the 
park, a long, decorative row of cabs wait- 
ing for ‘‘ fares,” over toward the statue of 
Farragut, and lithe New York women 
wearing clothes as they alone know how 
to wear them, crossing Fifth avenue at 
Twenty-third Street while a tall Tammany 
policeman holds the carriages back with a 
wave of his little finger. 

It is all so typically New York. Over 
on the north side by the Worth monument 
I have heard people exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, Paris !” 
because, I suppose, there is a broad open 
expanse of asphalt and the street - lights 
are in a cluster, but it seems to me to be 
as New Yorkish as New York can be. It 
has an atmosphere distinctively its own— 
so distinctly its own that many people, as 
I tried to say in a former article, miss it 
entirely, simply because they are looking 
for and failing to find the atmosphere of 
some other place. 


IV 


Now this last lap of the walk—from 
green Madison Square and the old Del- 
monico’s up the sparkling avenue to the 
broad, bright Plaza at the Park entrance, 
where the brightly polished hotels look 
down at the driving, with their awnings 
flapping and flags out straight—makes 
the most popular part of all the walk. 

This is the land of liveried servants and 
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It is also better walking up here. 














At the lower corner of the Waldorf-Astoria 


jangling harness, far away, or pretending 
to be, from work and worry; this is 
where enjoyment is sought and vanity let 
loose—and that, with the accompanying 
glitter and glamour, is always more inter- 
esting to the great bulk of humanity. 

It is also better walking up here. The 
pavements are cleaner now and there is 
more room upon them. A man could stand 
still in the middle of the broad, smooth 
walk and look up in the air without collect- 
ing a crowd instantaneously. You can talk 
to your companion and hear the reply 
since the welcome relief of asphalt. 

Here can be seen hundreds of those 
who walk for the sake of walking, not 
only at this hour but all day long. In the 
morning, large, prosperous-looking New 
Yorkers with side-whiskers and well-fed 
bodies—and, unintentionally, such amus- 
ing expressions, sometimes—walking part 
way, at least, down to business, with partly 
read newspapers under their arms ; while 
in the opposite direction go young girls, 
slender, erect, with hair in a braid and 
school-books under their arms and well- 
prepared lessons. 

Then come those that walk at the con- 
venience of dogs, attractive or kickable, 
and a little later the close-ranked boarding- 
school-squads and the cohorts of nurse- 
maids with baby-carriages four abreast, 
charging everyone off the sidewalk. Next 
come the mothers of the babies and their 
aunts, setting out for shopping, unless they 
have gone to ride in the Park, and for 
Guild Meetings and Reading Clubs and 
Political Economy Classes and Heaven 
knows what other important morning en- 
gagements, ending, perhaps, with a visit 
to the nerve-specialist. 

And so on throughout the morning and 
afternoon and evening hours, each with 
its characteristic phase, until the last late 
theatre-party has gone home, laughing and 
talking, from supper at Delmonico’s or the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the last late bachelor has 
left the now quiet club ; the rapping of his 
cane along the silent avenue dies away 
down an echoing side-street ; and a lone- 
ly policeman nods in the shadow of the 
church gate-post. Suddenly the earliest 
milk-wagon comes jangling up from the 
ferry ; then dawn comes up over the gas- 
houses along East River and it all begins 
over again. 
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But the most popular and populous 
time of all is the regular walking-home 
hour, not only for those who have spent 
the day down toward the end of the island 
at work, but for those who have no more 
serious business to look after than wan- 
dering from club to club drinking cock- 
tails, or from house to house drinking tea. 

All who take the walk regularly meet 
many of the same ones every day, not 
only acquaintances, but others whom we 
somehow never see in any other place, 
but learn to know quite well, and we won- 
der who they are—and they wonder who 
we are, I suppose. Pairs of pink-faced 
old gentlemen, walking arm-in-arm and 
talking vigorously. Contented young 
couples who lock at the old furniture in 
the antique-shop windows and who are evi- 
dently married, and other younger couples 
who evidently soon will be, and see noth- 
ing, not even their friends. Intent-browed 
young business men with newspapers un- 
der their arms ; governesses out with their 
charges; bevies of fluffy girls with wood- 
cock eyes, especially on matinée day with 
Lyceum programmes in their hands, talk- 
ing gushingly. 

It is a sort of a club, this walking-up- 
the-avenue crowd; and each member 
grows to expect certain other members at 
particular points in the walk and is rather 
disappointed when, for instance, the old 
gentleman with the large nose is not with 
his daughter this evening. ‘‘ What can be 
the matter ?”’ the rest of us ask each other, 
seeing her alone. 

There is one man, the disagreeabie 
member of the club, a bull-frog-looking 
man of middle age with a Germanic face 
and beard, a long stride, and a tightly 
buttoned walking-coat (I’m sure he’s 
proud of his chest), who comes down 
when we are on the way up and gets 
very indignant every time we happen to 
be late. His scowl says, as plainly as this 
type, “ What are you doing way down here 
by the Reform Club? You know you 
ought to be up by the Cathedral by this 
time !”’ And the worst of it is, we always 
do feel ashamed and I’m afraid he sees it. 


This mile and a half from where Flora 
McFlimsey lived to the beginning of the 
driving in the Park is not the staid, som- 
bre, provincial old Fifth Avenue which 




















This is the region of clubs. (The Union League.) 
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the coachmen and footmen flock there. 


Flora McFlimsey knew. Up Fifth Ave- 
nue to the Park New York is a world-city. 

Not merely have so many of the brown- 
stone dwellings, with their high stoops and 
unattractive impressiveness, been turned 
over to business or pulled down altogether 
to make room for huge, hyphenated ho- 
tels, but the old spirit of the place itself 
has been turned out ; the atmosphere is 
different. 

The imported smartness of the shops, 
breeches makers to His Royal Highness 
So-and-So, and millinery establishments 
with the same Madame Luciles and Mad- 
emoiselle Lusettes and high prices, that 
have previously risen to fame in Paris and 
London, together with the numerous clubs 
and picture-galleries, all furnish local col- 
or ; but it is the people themselves that you 
see along the streets, the various languages 
they speak, their expression of counte- 
nance, the way they hold themselves, the 
manner of their servants—in a word, it is 
the atmosphere of the spot that makes you 
feel that it is not a mere metropolis, but 
along this one strip at least our New York 
is a cosmopolis. 

And the Walk-Up-town hour is the best 
time to observe it, when all the world is 
driving or walking home from various du- 
ties and pleasures. 

There, on that four-in-hand down from 
Westchester County comes a group of 
those New Yorkers who, unwillingly or 
otherwise, get their names so often in the 
papers. The lackey stands up and blows 
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the horn and they manage very well to 
endure the staring of those on the side- 
walks. 

Here, in the victoria behind them, is a 
woman who worships them. She would 
give many of her husband’s new dollars 
to be up there too, though pretending not 
to see the drag. See how she leans back 
in the cushions and tries to prop her eye- 
brows up, after the manner of the Duchess 
she once saw in the Row. She succeeds 
fairly well, too, if only her husband 
wouldn’t spoil it by crossing his legs and 
exposing his socks. 

Here are other women with sweet, art- 
less faces who do not seem to be strenu- 
ous or spoiled (as yet) by the world they 
move in, and these are the most beautiful 
women in all the world ; some in brough- 
ams (as one popular story-writer invaria- 
bly puts his heroines), or else walking in- 
dependently with an interesting gait. 

Here, in that landau, comes the latest 
foreign-titled visitor, urbane and thought- 
fully attentive to all that his friends are 
saying and pointing out to him. And here 
is a bit of color, some world-examining, 
tired-eyed Maharajah, with silk clothes— 
or was it only one of the foreign consuls 
who drive along here every day ? 

There goes a fashionable city doctor, 
who has a high gig, and correspondingly 
high prices, hurrying home for his office 
hours. Surely, it would be more comforta- 
ble to get in and out of a low phaéton ; this 
vehicle is as high as that loud, conspicuous, 
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advertising florist’s wagon—but not for 
the same reason, surely not. 

Here in that grinding automobile come 
a man and two women on their way to the 
Martin fable a’hdte, to see Bohemia, as 
they think ; see how reckless and devilish 
they look by anticipation! Up there on 
that’bus are some people from the country, 
real people from the real country, and their 
mouths are open and they don’t care. 
They are having much more pleasure out 
of their trip than the self-conscious family 
group entering that big gilded hotel, whose 
windows are constructed for seeing in as 
well as out (and that is another way of 
advertising). 

Here comes a prominent citizen out- 
lining his speech on his way home to dress 
for the great banquet to-night, for he is a 
well-known after-dinner orator, and during 
certain months of the year never has a 
chance to dine at home with his family. 
Suppose, after all, he fails of being nom- 
inated ! 

Here come a man and his wife walking 
down to a well-known restaurant—early, 
so that he will have plenty of time to smoke 
at the restaurant and she to get comfort- 
ably settled at the theatre with the pro- 
gramme folded before the curtain rises ; 
such a sensible way. He is not promi- 
nent at all, but they have a great deal of 
quiet happiness out of living, these two. 

And there goes the very English com- 
edian these two are to see in Pinero’s new 
piece after dinner, though they did not ob- 


serve him, to his disappointment. It is 
rather late for an actor to be walking down 
to his club to dine, but he is the star and 
doesn’t come on until the second act, and 
his costume is merely that same broad- 
shouldered English-cut frock coat he now 
has on. We, however, must hurry on. 


Because it keeps the eyes so busy, see- 
ing all the people that pass, one block of 
buildings seems very much like another the 
first few times the new-comer takes this 
walk, except, of course, for conspicuous 
landmarks like that of the late reservoir 
(it seems a pity its grimness and green- 
ness has to go), or the late Windsor Ho- 
tel, with its ghastly memories ; but after 
awhile all the blocks begin to seem very 
different ; not only the one where you 
saw a boy on a bicycle run down and 
killed, or where certain well-known people 
live, but the blocks formerly considered 
monotonous. There are volumes of 
stories along the way. Down Twenty- 
ninth Street can be seen, so near the av- 
enue and yet so sequestered, the Church 
of the Transfiguration, as quaint and low 
and toy-like as a stage-setting, ever blessed 
by stage-people for the act which made the 
Little Church Around the Corner known 
to everyone, and by which certain phar- 
isees were taught the lesson they should 
have learned from the parable in their 
New Testament. 

Farther up is a church of another sort, 
where Europeans of more or less noble 
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blood marry American daughters of ac- 
knowledged solvency, while the crowd 
covers the sidewalks and_ neighboring 
house-steps. Here, consequently, other 
people’s children come to be married, 
though neither, perhaps, attended this 
church before the rehearsal, and get quite 
a good deal about it in the society column 
too, though, to tell the truth, they had 
hoped that the solemn union of these two 
souls would appropriately call forth more 
publicity. Shed a tear for them in pass- 
ing. There are many similar disappoint- 
ments in life along this thoroughfare. 

Farther back we passed what a famous 
old rich man intended for the finest house 
in New York, and it has thus far served 
chiefly as a marble moral. Its _ brilliance 
is dingy now, its impressiveness is gone, 
and its grandeur is something like that of 
a Swiss chd/et at the base of a mountain 
since the erection across the street of an 
overpowering, glittering hotel. 

This is the region of clubs; they are 
more numerous than drug-stores, as thick 
as florists’ shops. But it seems only yes- 
terday that a certain ciub, in moving up 
beyond Fortieth Street, was said to be 
going ruinously far up-town. Now nearly 
all the well-known clubs are creeping far- 
ther and farther along, except the old 
Union Club, which still stands in its cheer- 
less exclusiveness down at the corner of 
Twenty-first Street, stranded among piano- 
makers and publishers. Soon the new, 
beautiful University Club at Fifty-fourth 
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Street, with the various college coats of 
arms on its walls, which never fail to draw 
attention from the out-of-town visitors on 
*bus-tops, will not seem to be very far up- 
town, and by and by even the great, white 
Metropolitan will not be so much like a 
lonely iceberg opposite the Park entrance. 
I wonder if anyone knows the names of 
them all; there always seem to be others 
to learn about. Also one learns in time 
that two or three houses which for a long 
time were thought to be clubs are really 
the homes of former mayors, receiving, 
according to the old Dutch custom, free 
from the city the two lighted lamps for 
their doorways. ‘This section of the ave- 
nue where, in former years, were well- 
known rural road-houses along the drive, 
is once more becoming, since the residence 
régime 1s over, the region of famous hos- 
telries of another sort. 

There is just one of the old variety left, 
and it, strangely enough, is within a few 
feet of the two most famous restaurants 
in this hemisphere—the somewhat quaint 
and quite dirty old Willow Tree Cottage ; 
named presumably for the tough old wil- 
low-tree which still persistently stands out 
in front, not seeming to mind the glare 
and stare of the tall electric lights any 
more than the complacent old tumble- 
down frame tavern itself resents the prox- 
imity of Delmonico’s and Sherry’s, with 
whom it seems to fancy itself to be in bit- 
ter but successful rivalry—for do not all 
the coachmen and footmen flock there 
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during the long, wet waits of winter nights, 
while the dances are going on across at 
Sherry’s and Delmonico’s ? Business is 
better than it has been for years. 

Nearing Forty-second Street I always 
look at the narrow, little, sad gray house 
pushed a rod or so back from the pave- 
ment, with a small, damp grass-plot in 
front. It is always for sale but never 
bought. There are three or four real- 
estate signs there at once, and as soon as 
one is worn out another is put up ; but the 
sad little house still stands there unoccu- 
pied, squeezed in between two modern 
buildings so chokingly tight that a bow- 
window protrudes from the second floor 
like a tongue lolling forth. It is a remnant 
of what was once a large, impressive place 
—a house with a past. I wish someone 
would buy it and.tear it down and put it 
out of its misery. 

In time, even the inconspicuous houses 
that formerly seemed so much alike be- 
come differentiated and, like the separate 
blocks, gain individualities of their own, 
though you may never know who are the 
owners. They mean something to you, 
just as do so many of the regular up-town 
walkers whose names you do not know ; 
fine old comfortable places many of them 
are, even though the architects of their 
day did try hard to make them uncom- 
fortable with high, steep steps and other 
absurdities. When a “For Sale” sign 
comes to one of these you feel sorry, and 
when one day in your walk up-town you 
see it finally irrevocably going the way of 
all brick, with a contractor’s sign out in 
front blatantly boasting of his wickedness, 
you resent it asa personal loss. It seems 
all wrong to be pulling down those thick 
walls, exposing the privacy of the inside of 
the house, its arrangement of rooms and 
fire-places, and the occupant’s taste in 
color and wall-decorations. ‘lwo young 
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women who take the walk up-town always 
look the other way when they pass this sad 
display ; they say it’s unfair to take ad- 
vantage of the house. Soon there will be 
a deep pit there with puffing derricks, the 
sidewalk closed, and show-bills boldly 
screaming. And by the time we have re- 
turned from the next sojourn out of town 
there will be an office-building of ever- 
so-many stories or another great hotel. 
Already the sign there will tell about it. 


You quicken your pace as you draw 
near the Park; some of the up-town 
walkers who live along here have already 
reached the end of their journey and are 
running up the steps taking out door-keys. 
The little thirteen-year-old boy in knicker- 
bockers who always lights up Fifth Avenue 
has already begun his zigzag trip along 
the street ; soon the long double rows of 
lights will seem to meet in perspective. A 
few belated children are being hurried 
home by their maids from dancing-school ; 
their white frocks sticking out beneath their 
coats gleam in the half light. Cabs and 
carriages with diners in them go spinning 
by, the coachmen whip up to pass ahead 
of you at the street-crossing ; you catch a 
gleam of men’s shirt-bosoms within and 
the light fluffiness of women, with the per- 
fume of gloves. Fewer people are left on 
the sidevvalks now—those that are look at 
their watches. The sun is well set by the 
time you reach the Plaza, but down Fifty- 
ninth Street you can see long bars of after- 
glow across the Hudson. 

In the half-dark, under the Park trees, 
comes a group of Italian laborers; their 
hob-nailed shoes clatter on the cement- 
walk, their blue blouses and red _necker- 
chiefs stand out against the almost black 
of the trees ; they, too, are walking home 
for the night. ‘The Walk Up-town is fin- 
ished and the show is over for to-day. 
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Drawn by Howard Pyle. 


His niece had found him lying dead.—Page 69. 











A LIFE FOR A LIFE 


By Howard Pyle 
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SG] HEN you enter Marley 
4| from the landward side of 
s| the town you pass from a 
poorly tilled, shaggy, strag- 
gling farm country, into a 
long, white street of heavy 
sand. All of the houses are built of frame 
and are generally new, sometimes making 
a pathetically obtrusive effort, with patent 
paint and scroll-work, to be pretty and 
tasty, but achieving only something gar- 
ish and vulgar. Now and then, however, 
still standing among these ugly creations of 
a later generation, you come upon an old 
shingle house, gray with age and _ history, 
with long, sloping roof, dormer windows, 
and nearly always standing back behind 
a tangled garden of old-fashioned flowers. 

Thus entering Marley, almost nothing 
betokens it to be a seaport town except 
the universal presence of the sand, an in- 
describable aroma of saltness in the air, 
and the fact that the curbs of the side- 
walks are built out of the masts of wrecked 
vessels. 

Then you suddenly come out upon the 
other—the salt side of Marley—and all is 
different. 

A large, square, frame hotel, overtop- 
ping an irregular row of wooden houses, 
looks down upon a narrow, turgid stream 
of brackish water, called Marley Creek. 
The stream is spanned here and there by 
rough wooden bridges, with gates to keep 
the cattle from coming over from the 
salt-marshes into the town. Beyond the 
stream is a level sandy flat, half a mile 
wide, covered over with a sparse, wiry 
sedge-grass. ‘Two or three sandy roads 
run out across the flat, and it is peppered 
over toward the bay shore with a scatter- 
ing of frame shanties, and intersected here 
and there by ditches. Beyond this flat 
you see the smooth, bright bosom of the 
harbor and the ragged line of the Break- 
water, with its squat white-washed light- 
house, and the light-keeper’s dwelling. 

VoL. XXVII,—6 





Within the shelter of the breakwater clus- 


ter the vessels lying at anchor—a fleet 
of coasting schooners, two or three for- 
eign ships or barks, a pilot-boat, a great 
ocean tramp, rusty brown with the corrod- 
ing weeks of briny water. The protect- 
ing arm.of the sandy shore curves around 
and shuts in the harbor from the Atlantic 
beyond. Upon the smooth sand-hill at 
point of the cape rises far away the white 
towering column of the light-house. Be- 
yond all lies the distant purple thread of 
the everlasting ocean, meeting the over- 
arching sky at the sharp, keen line of far 
horizon. 

This is the other face of Marley, and 
here you breathe a different air of a dif- 
ferent life—a life that belongs to the ships 
in the harbor, to the pilot-boats, to the 
fishermen’s houses that lie scattered out 
along the sandy road that leads across the 
marsh to the water-front—a life that be- 
longs to the light-house, the quarantine- 
station, the life-saving station, and the 
maritime exchange. ‘The air is full of 
salt, and the eyes are full of wide spaces 
of sunlight, of infinite sky, of marsh, of 
water, of ships, of ocean. One side be- 
longs to the dry, straggling, unkempt farm 
country, the other side breathes the salt 
air that sweeps gloriously in from across 
the sedgy salt-marshes. 


The big square,hotel is the Wilcox 
House. It fronts’ a little open, . grassy 
space, intervening between ft and the 
creek, called the “Battery.”” Here a 
half-dozen old cannon of the War of 1812 
still lie, pointing blankly out in the same 
direction in which they at one time threat- 
ened with yawning mouths Beresford’s 
frigates riding at anchor within the sandy 
shelter of the capes. Beyond lies the wide 
space of marsh, harbor, ocean, and sky. 

Nearly always in front of the hotel you 
may find a lounging group, back-tilted in 
hickory chairs, discursively talking mari- 
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time matters or local gossip, and inciden- 
tally reciting facetious stories. 

Just now it was the swift falling of a 
cloudy August twilight. A dry nor’-easter 
was blowing, and a low hurrying wrack 
of clouds threatening rain, but not spitting 
it forth, blew up from the bay and across 
the sedgy flat and overhead inland. ‘The 
harbor itself was all a dim snarl of white- 
caps, and a fleet of coasting vessels rode 
at anchor back of the breakwater, pitch- 
ing and tossing to the swift run of the 
choppy waves. Far away one could see 
the distant strip of the Atlantic Ocean, a 
gray, lumpy, ragged line against the fad- 
ing gloom of the horizon. 

Suppers were generally over through- 
out the town, and the usual evening back- 
tilted group of loungers was beginning to 
gather in the warm, windy dusk. You 
could hear the distant rattle of knives and 
forks and plates coming from the hotel 
dining-room, where the two Philadelphia 
gentlemen who had come down the day 
before, two coasting captains, and a soli- 
tary hardware drummer sat at a belated 
supper. 

Abe Lynch had come over from the 
shore. He had been lounging about all 
day waiting for the weather to break, so 
that he might take the two Philadel- 
phia gentlemen out fishing. He now 
sat back-tilted waiting for them to come 
out from the dining-room. He was a 
tall, lean, angular young fellow of about 
twenty-three or twenty-four, with a thin 
face burned to a leathery russet brown 
by continual exposure to the sun and 
the salt air. The skin of his horny 
hands had the same tough, leathery look 
as that of his face. He wore coarse 
clothes weather-stained to a_ colorless 
brown, and a gray flannel shirt fastened 
at the throat by a startlingly white por- 
celain button. His slouched felt hat was 
pulled down over his eyes, which shone 
bright under the shade, looking restlessly 
out this way and that. His lean jaws 
chewed intermittently at the cud of to- 
bacco in his mouth. He belonged regu- 
larly to the Hennipen Life-Saving Station, 
No. 47, but he did not go upon duty un- 
til September 1st ; during the summer 
months he spent his time fishing or aim- 
lessly lounging, and now and then he and 
old Tony Bratton would take fishing par- 


ties out to agg phenmwater at a dollar a 
head. 

Old Tony had just finished his sup- 
per and was coming up the dusking street 
along a stretch of earthen sidewalk tow- 
ard the hotel. He swayed a little as he 
walked, and he had been drinking. He 
was a grim, saturnine man, with shag- 
gy iron-gray hair, a sun-tanned leathery 
face, and his lean cheeks nearly always 
prickled over with a frosty stubble of 
beard. He stopped in front of the group 
and stood with one arm clasped around 
the porch pillar, his jaws working cavern- 
ously as he chewed tobacco. 

“Well, Tony,” said Tom Handy, 
“how goes it 2” 

“ Goes like h—l,” said Tony. 

A laugh followed. 

“ What does ?” 

“ Jim Wilcox’s whiskey,” said Tony. 
‘““When you get a taste—it’s hot all the 
way down.” 

Jim Wilcox, a stout man, was the hotel 
proprietor. He laughed. He, too, had 
finished his supper and sat in his shirt- 
sleeves, chewing a toothpick. ‘Go in 
and tell Billy to give you a drink of it, 
Tony,” said he. 

Old Tony Bratton was a notable char- 
acter in Marley. The natives would point 
him out to a stranger with a certain pride. 
“See that man? That’s old Tony Brat- 
ton. He killed a man once right here in 
the town. Shot him with Downey’s duck- 
gun.” 

It was true, and old Tony had only 
just escaped on the plea of self-defence. 

Besides this he had once been a party 
in a rather notable lawsuit. 

In his younger days, while he was still 
a pilot, he had run a Russian bark aground 
on the Gridiron Shoals. It had never been 
proven that the vessel had been wrecked 
intentionally, but everybody believed that 
Tony had been paid to run her aground. 
Indeed it was reported that he had told 
old John Marvel that he had not lost 
money by the job. Of course he had 
been broken as a commissioned pilot. 
Since then he had done a great deal of 
wrecking, and had made a snug living by 
breaking up the occasional wrecks that 
went ashore in the harbor. The year before 
the Philadelphia Wrecking Company had 
been organized, and since then old Tony 
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Bratton had made a livir_ from hand to 
mouth ; now working for the wrecking 
company, now fishing, now taking parties 
out fishing to the breakwater, now taking 
sportsmen from the city down to Indian 
Head Bay in the late fall when the black- 
ducks and wild-geese were on. 

‘The back-tilted group in the falling dusk 
were talking about the Philadelphians. 

“T guess you didn't take them two 
Philadelphia men out to-day. Did you, 
Abe?” 

Abe Lynch sat for awhile in silence, as 
though he had not heard. The others 
waited expectantly. ‘No,’ said he, at 
length. 

‘ By golly!” said another speaker, “I'd 
like to seen ’em out to the break-water to- 
day. ‘They’d a-got a bellyful of it.” 

“ Did they catch anything yesterday, 
Abe ? I seen they didn’t bring in noth- 
ing but a little string of trout.” 

Abe Lynch did not reply. 

“Old ‘Tony went out with you yester- 
day, didn’t he, Abe ?” 

Abe Lynch nodded his head. 

There was a little period of silence. 

«They fetched enough guns and _ fish- 
ing-lines with ’em,” said Tom Handy, the 
hack-driver, recurring to the two Philadel- 
phia strangers, ‘to kill all the birds and 
fish from here to Indian Head.” 

There was another little space of silence. 

“One of ’em—that little fellow with the 
black hair—fetched a rifle with him, too, 
] hear him say he wanted to kill a bald 
eagle to take home with him.” 

‘What'd he want with a bald eagle?” 

“I don’ know.” 

* T reckon that’s so,” said Tom Handy. 
“7 drove Mr. Willis over to the light-house 
vesterday, and I seen him out on the flats 
trying to come up with an eagle.” 

The shirt-sleeved hotel proprietor sat 
listening with indifferent silence to the 
scattering talk. Presently Abe Lynch got 
up from his chair and went into the bar- 
room where Tony Bratton still lingered 
after having taken his drink. 


Meanwhile the two Philadelphia men 
sat eating their supper in the great dim 
expanse of the hotel dining-room. The 
table next theirs was occupied by the 
drummer, in solitary state ; another, in a 
more distant part of the room, was taken 
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up by two coasting captains who had come 
over from the harbor during the afternoon. 
Three or four coal-oil lamps that hung in 
brackets about the wall filled the room 
with a dull, yellow light. ‘The heavy si- 
lence was broken only by the clicking and 
clattering of knives and forks. It was a 
plentiful meal of corn-bread, fish, greasy 
fried potatoes in little oblong china fishes, 
cold meat, tea in thick, massive, china 
cups, preserves, and apple-sauce. 

The two Philadelphians had been loung- 
ing about the hotel all day, kept in by the 
storm, and it had been very dull and tire- 
some. 

‘** Well, if this wind holds on to-morrow,” 
said Paton, “ I tell you what it is, Jack, I’m 
going back to town again. It’s an awful 
bore loafing about here with nothing to 
do.” 

His voice struck out loud into the brood- 
ing silence of the dining-room, and the two 
coasting captains looked up almost furtive- 
ly from their suppers. The waiter-girl, 
hearing the voice, appeared for a moment 
at the door of the dining-room, looked in 
and then disappeared once more into some 
unknown recess of the hotel from which 
she occasionally emerged with a fresh sup- 
ply of food. 

“Oh, well,” said Ellsworth, “it’s not 
likely this weather’s going to last any time. 
Like as not to-morrow’ll be a good, clear 
day. If it isn’t,” he added, after a pause, 
‘¢we can go down along the beach after 
birds. I saw two flocks of curlew fly over 
this afternoon. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if we’d find plenty of birds down about 
Indian Head to-morrow. We’ll get Handy 
to drive us over in that two-seated hack 
of his.” 

“ You'd better get old Tony Bratton to 
go with you if you’re going down to the 
bay,” said the drummer, cutting into the 
dialogue. , 

Ellsworth did not reply, but he stared 
at his interlocutor with strong disapproval. 
After that the two said no more, but fin- 
ished their supper in silence. ‘They pushed 
back their chairs, grating noisily upon the 
bare floor, and arose, turning into the long 
passage-way, picking up their hats as 
they passed and going out into the warm, 
gusty darkness. ‘The figures of the loung- 
ers still sat dim and indistinct, tilted back 
against the wall. Ellsworth offered Paton 
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acigar. Each lit his weed, and then choos- 
ing empty chairs tilted back with the others. 
A flock of marsh-birds passing overhead 
whistled shrill and far from out the dark- 
ness. The light-house lamp had just been 
lit. The great dazzling eye blazed steadily 
out into the gray gloom, and there were 
other twinkling lights shining out over the 
harbor. There was an all-pervading feel- 
ing of limitless saline emptiness filled by 
the fading twilight. 


Old Tony Bratton and Abe Lynch left 
the bar-room together. They lingered for 
a time just outside the doorway whence 
the lights from within shone faint and yel- 
low across the sidewalk and the sandy 
street. The wind was still blowing, in 
warm, strong gusts. By and by the two 
men, as if by mutual consent, turned and 
walked off down the street together in the 
direction of Bratton’s house, which lay 
beyond the outskirts of the town. They 
walked stumblingly on through the dark- 
ness and presently had left the scattering 
lights of the town behind them and were 
out in the gusty darkness of the night. 
The sandy road stretched away before 
them, just perceptible in the gloom. Al- 
ways there was ever present the great 
blazing eye of the distant light-house 
flaming through the night. Neither of 
the two spoke, and by and by Tony’s 
house rose before them, a spare block of 
blackness against the night sky, the big 
willow-tree looming a shapeless shadow 
beside it. A faint yellow light shone from 
one of the windows. 

“* Damn if I don’t believe Mace Green’s 
in there,”’ said old Tony, breaking the si- 
lence for the first time since they had left 
the hotel. ‘ You wait here, Abe, an’ I’ll 
slip around to the winder an’ take a look.” 

Abe stood watching the old man’s re- 
ceding figure as he went down along the 
shingled side of the house, and then the 
sudden yellow illumination of his face as 
he raised himself and peeped in at the 
window. He stood there looking in for 
some time, his jaws working cavernously 
the while. He often peeped in thus upon 
hi, niece and her company. By and by 
he left the window and came back to 
where Abe stood waiting for him. 

“Yes,” he said, “he’s in there; but 
you come on in, Abe.” 
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‘No,’ said Lynch, “I’m not going in.” 

Old Tony stood for awhile without 
speaking. He swayed a little in the sud- 
den strong blowing of the wind. 

‘“Who the — is Mace Green, anyhow?” 
he burst out suddenly, ‘‘and who the — 
the Philadelphia Wrecking Company—a 
comin’ down here to Marley and takin’ the 
bread out of all our mouths? I don’t want 
Mace Green to come to see Maggie.” 

“Yes, you do, too,” said Abe Lynch. 
“Anyhow, you let him come and you 
don’t darst to keep him away.” 

“Qh, well,” said Tony, “I ain’t going 
to keep him away neither, and you know 
that, Abe Lynch. If I kep’ him away, 
why then I’m a goin’ to lose my job at 
wracking.” 

“ Well,” said Abe Lynch, “ if he don’t 
keep away, it’ll be the worse for him some 
day. Damn if I don’t settle him some 
day.” 

Old Bratton stood silent in the night. 

‘When I was as young as you Is,” 
said he, presently, “ I’d a shot the man 
that come between me and my gal.” 

‘Damn if I don’t shoot him some day,”’ 
said Abe Lynch. 

Then the two men parted without any 
further words, Lynch going back toward 
the town and Bratton turning toward the 
house. 

There was a singular likeness between 
the young man and the old man, and in 
that likeness perhaps was the affinity that 
drew and bound them together. Old 
Tony would have liked his niece to have 
taken up with Abe Lynch. 





The Philadelphia Wrecking Company’s 
office was in the second floor of a tall, 
lean, white-washed wooden building, the 
gable of which stood facing the head of 
the bridge and the wide sandy road that 
ran out across the sedgy flat. ‘There was 
a big-lettered sign across the face of the 
building which you could read almost as 
far away as the harbor beach. The com- 
pany had been established about two 
years before, and Mason Green had come 
down to look after it. He had relatives in 
Marley, and so was indirectly connected 
with the place ; but nevertheless he had 
been, and was still, regarded with a cer- 
tain latent jealousy and distrust. The 
Marley people felt that he had come to 
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take away from them something that was 
by rights theirs. 

The company had thrown a great deal 
of work into the hands of Tony Bratton, 
who was one of the most experienced 
wreckers along the coast, and upon the 
whole the old man had perhaps made 
more money out of it than he would have 
done had he worked in his own interest. 
But nevertheless he felt himself to be ag- 
grieved in that the Philadelphia company 
should come down to Marley and take 
away the business that had until then be- 
longed almost entirely tohim. This feel- 
ing rarely broke out except when the old 
man was in liquor. Then he would some- 
times come stumbling up into the com- 
pany’s office and be very abusive. Mason 
Green bore with him very patiently, for 
he felt that the Marley people were jealous 
of him and that they sympathized with old 
Tony. 

Mason Green was a small man, with 
insignificant, boyish features, fair hair, and 
a close-clipped, straggling yellow beard. 

Maggie Bratton was a rather pretty, 
smooth-faced girl, with light brown col- 
orless hair and filigree gold ear-rings, set 
each with a blue stone. She was Tony 
Bratton’s niece and lived with him as his 
daughter. 

After Abe Lynch had left him, Tony 
Bratton stood for awhile in the darkness 
in front of the house. ‘Then he spat the 
cud of tobacco out from his mouth into 
his hand, and threw it away with a sweep 
of his arm into the darkness. He stum- 
blingly mounted the wooden steps to the 
door, lifted the old-fashioned iron latch 
with a loud click and entered, passing 
along the short entry-way and into the 
room beyond. 

‘“‘ How-de-do, Tony ?” 
Green. 

The old man did not answer. He hung 
up his hat very carefully behind the door. 
‘Then he crossed the room to the mantel- 
shelf, filled his pipe with uncertain fingers 
and struck a sulphur match with a long 
scrape under the mantel-shelf. As he 
stood holding the sputtering match, shel- 
tering it with his hand as though from 
the wind, he swayed almost impercepti- 
bly. The young man and the girl had 
not known at first that he had been drink- 
ing. Mason Green watched him furtive- 
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ly as he lit his pipe. Maggie sat rocking 
herself, alternately picking up and drop- 
ping the handkerchief in her lap. There 
was a little space of constrained silence. 

“Well,” said Mason Green, “I guess 
I’d better be going back home.” 

“Don’t go yet,” said Maggie, but she 
did not urge him further, and he arose, 
pushing back his chair with a noisy grat- 
ing on the bare floor. 

Old Tony turned slowly around, hold- 
ing with one hand to the mantel-shelf to 
steady himself. He stared balefully with 
his pale gray eyes from under the shag 
of his eyebrows. 

“IT guess you’d better be goin’, Mace 
Green,”’ said he, and as he spoke he took 
out the pipe from his mouth and shook 
the stem at the young fellow. 

“T guess you’d better be goin’ 
not come back again.”’ 

He stopped short and looked into the 
bowl of his pipe with sudden interest. 
Then he looked up at Mason Green again 
and began swearing at him. ‘The girl sat 
silently in her chair, rocking with an al- 
most imperceptible motion. 

“That’s all right, Tony,” said the 
young man, soothingly. 

“ No, it ain’t all right, Mace Green, 
and you can’t talk to me. You don’t 
own Tony Bratton, an’ don’t you forget 
it. The Philadelphia Wracking Com- 
pany don’t own me, and don’t you forget 
that, neither. They think because they 
paid me for to break up the Baltimore 
Belle and the Rosalind Osborn they own 
me—but they don’t own Tony Bratton. 
They know’d there was no man about 
here could get out of them wracks what I 
got out of ’em, and they don’t own me 
because I broke ’em up.” 

“ That’s all right, Tony,” said the young 
man again, soothingly. 

“No, it ain’t all right, neither,” reiterated 
old Tony, stubbornly. ‘“ You don’t own 
me, and the Philadelphia Wracking Com- 
pany don’t own me,and you ain’t going 
to come here to see Maggie as you choose, 
neither. Some of these days Abe Lynch’ll 
give you —Il—that’s what he’ll do.” 

“That’s all right, Tony,” said the 
young man. “I’m going, good-night. 
Good-night, Maggie,”’ and this time she 
did not ask him to stay. 

He stopped at the hotel on his way 
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back. The group of loungers still sat 
back-tilted in the darkness. ‘The young 
fellow told how old Bratton had come 
home and what he had said. ‘The others 
listened in silence, and then there was a 
brief laugh. ‘The only one who spoke 
was Wilcox, the proprietor of the hotel. 

“You'll get yourself into trouble some 
of these days, Mace,” said he. 

‘Oh, I ain’t afraid of that,’ said Ma- 
son Green. 

‘Well, you may be afraid,” said Wil- 
cox. “I know Tony Bratton better than 
you do. I helped pick up Tom Willis 
after he’d shot him.” 

“Well, I tell you what it is,” said Ma- 
son Green, ‘if he ever tries any of his 
tricks on me, |’ll be doggoned if I wouldn’t 
shoot as quick as he’d shoot.” 

Abe Lynch had stopped at the hotel 
again on his return from Tony Bratton’s. 
He sat listening, unobserved by Mason 
Green. 

No one said anything further, and pres- 
ently Mason Green went on down the 
street. 

“He'll get himself into trouble with 
Tony Bratton one of these days,” ob- 
served Wilcox. 

The two Philadelphia gentlemen were 
sitting listening to all that had passed. 
There was a little space of silence and 
then the dropping talk began about other 
things. 

‘They say Jim Cardweld’s going to git 
the appointment for inspector after all,” 
said Tom Handy. 

“Sho!” said John Wells. * He'll 
never get it as long as he lives—it ain’t 
in the wood.” 


The next day it was still blowing strong- 
ly from the east, and there was little ap- 
pearance of the weather breaking. Some 
rain had fallen during the night, but it 
had ceased by morning, and about two 
o’clock Handy’s hack came to take the 
Philadelphia gentlemen down to Indian 
Head Bay. 

Abe Lynch had come over from the 
beach early in the morning and a consul- 
tation had been held. 

“ Do you think it’s going to rain, Abe?” 
said Ellsworth. 

Abe Lynch looked up at the gray, 
windy sky. 





*} dunno,” said he, after awhile. “ If 
it don’t break away by noon we'll like 
enough have a little weather.”’ 

“It ain’t a-goin’ to rain this morning, 
gentlemen,” said Handy, having an eye 
to hiring his hack. 

“What's the odds, anyhow, Jack?” 
said Paton. “I’d rather get a little wet 
thar, loaf around here all day.’’ And so 
it was decided upon to go. 

Wilcox and the bartender and two 
loungers stood looking on as various de- 
siderata were handed into the hack—guns, 
waterproofs, two boxes of cartridges, 
Paton’s rifle, and a lunch-basket. 

“ Hold on a minute, Abe ; stick this in 
the basket,” said Ellsworth, reaching him 
a bottle three-fourths filled with whiskey. 

Each of the young men wore a brown- 
yellow hunting-jacket, the pockets stuffed 
and bulged out with necessaries for the 
day. 

Then the hack drove away, the young 
Philadelphia men looking back and wav- 
ing their hats at the hotel. 


During the day it began raining, in fine, 
driving, misty sheets of moisture. Late 
in the afternoon the hack returned. At 
the sound of loud voices and laughter 
Wilcox came out of the hotel and stood 
looking as the curtained hack, wet and 
gleaming in the gray, sodden light, dis- 
gorged its contents—first the men them- 
selves, then damp and muddy waterproofs, 
guns, cartridge-belts, a basket, and finally 
an indiscriminate bunch of dead _ birds. 
The two young men talked with loud 
voices and laughed a great deal. ‘They 
had evidently made frequent applications 
to pocket-flasks on the way home, and 
were in a wild, skylarking humor. The 
figure of Abe Lynch could be dimly seen 
within the damp, curtained space of the 
hack. He made some remark, and the 
two young men burst out laughing. 

‘* Did you get your eagle, Mr. Paton ?” 
said the landlord. 

“No,” said the young fellow. “I 
couldn’t get within a mile of him.” 

“They’re mighty shy,” said the land- 
lord. 

‘You bet your life they are,”’ said Paton. 

Then the hack drove away through the 
slanting sheets of rain. ‘“ Did you get 
your rifle, Paton ?”’ said Ellsworth. 
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“No, by George !—forgot all about it. 
Abe’ll look after it, though,” said Paton. 
“Did you get your bottle of whiskey, 
Jack ?”’ he added. 

“Yes; it’s in the basket.” 

Paton turned over the contents of the 
lunch-basket. ‘It ain’t here,” said he. 

«Then it’s been left in the hack,” said 
Ellsworth. 


Paton burst out laughing. ‘* Abe’ll 
take care of it, too,’’ said he. “ Good- 


by, whiskey.” 

The bartender stood lounging in the 
doorway of the bar-room,  ‘ Let’s see 
what you’ve got, Mr. Paton,” said he, 
and Paton held up the gray bunch of 
dead, shattered birds. 


After he got home Abe Lynch found 
the rifle and the half-filled bottle of 
whiskey. He took them both into the 
house with him, standing the bottle on 
the shelf over the stove and the rifle in 
the corner. He could see through the 
open door that his supper was ready for 
him. His mother had finished her meal, 
and was rattling about in the shed outside 
where the firewood was kept. His brain 
was already blurred and confused with 
the high-grade Club whiskey he had 
drunk, and he felt an appetite for more. 
He tookthe whiskey-bottle from the shelf, 
uncorked it with his lean, horny fingers, 
and took a deep draught. He shuddered 
as the fiery strength of the liquor passed 
his palate, and wiped his hand across his 
mouth. 

“Isthat you, Abe?”’ called his mother 
from the shed beyond. 

“Ves,” said he. 

“ Well, come an’ git your supper,” said 
she. 

He went in and sat down to his sup- 
per. It was greasy with frying ; the 
bread was thick and heavy, and the tea 
was a dark and bitter brown. Every 
moment he felt the liquor he had drunk 
mounting to his head. His mother 
spoke, her voice coming to him as though 
from a distance. He ate, not knowing 
what he was eating, and by and by he 
found that he had done. 

“ D’ye want some more fish, Abe ?” 
asked his mother. ‘ There’s a lot more 
left here on the stove.” 

He collected his rambling intelligence 


betore he answered. “No,” he said ; 
‘“T guess I’ve had enough.’’ He pushed 
back his chair noisily, arose, steadied him- 
self with his hand on the back of at ; then 
he went out into the other room. _ Pres- 
ently he found himself standing by the 
shelf, fumbling along the top of it. What 
was he looking for? Oh, yes; it was his 
pipe. He knocked over a dusty, greasy, 
flat bottle that had once held patent lini- 
ment. ‘There was another bottle ; it was 
the bottle of whiskey. He looked stead- 
ily at it for awhile, and then uncorked 
it and took another drink. 

“ Where did you git that liquor, Abe?” 
said his mother’s voice from behind him. 

Again he steadied himself before he 
answered. ‘It’s Mr.*Ellsworth’s whis- 
key,” said he. He was conscious that 
his tongue was thick. 

“Well, you'd better not take any 
more,” said his mother, eying him sharply. 

“ Never you mind,” said he. He 
corked the bottle unsteadily, driving in 
the stopper with a smack of his palm ; 
then he found his pipe and lit it. He 
went out and sat on the doorstep, leaning 
back inthe doorway. He shut his eyes, 
and his dizzy brain reeled and swam. 
He heard his mother moving about with- 
in, and when he opened his eyes he saw 
that she was taking away the whiskey- 
bottle. He aroused himself and asked 
her what she was doing. 

“I’m going to put it away,” said she. 
“You've had too much as it is.” 

“Well, just you put it back again,” 
said he. “I'll take care of that. I 
know what I’m about.” ‘Then his moth- 
er put the bottle back on the shelf and 
went away. 

He felt that there was some weight 
of trouble lying heavily upon him. What 
was it about? Oh, yes! It was about 
Mason Green and Maggie Bratton. His 
brooding humor blazed up in a_sud- 
den flame of anger. What business had 
Mason Green to come down here to 
Marley, anyway? Damn if he wouldn’t 
shoot him some day. That’s what Tony 
Bratton would have done. Dogged if 
he wouldn’t take that there rifle and do it 
to-night. Then he was conscious that he 
was laboriously knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe against the heel of his boot. He 
got up and went into the house. He was 
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standing with his hand resting on the 
mantel-shelf. What was he going to do? 
Oh, yes ; he was going to take another 
drink ef whiskey. ‘Then he was going 
to do something with the nfle. What 
was It? Oh, yes ; dogged if he wouldn’t 
fix it with Mace Green. What time of 
night was it, anyhow? He had taken 
the breech-loader up in his hand. He 
pushed down the lever and looked dully 
at the weapon. He was conscious that 
there was a cartridge in it, and that the 
cartridge had not been used. Presently 
he was out in the windy night. He found 
himself laboring staggeringly along the 
heavy, sandy road toward Marley. He 
had the rifle in his hand. Should he go 
down through the town? No; he wouldn’t 
do that ; they would stop him and take 
the rifle away from him, or else they 
would know what he was going to do. 
He must cut across the marsh to the 
creek, upon the farther bank of which 
abutted the house. He turned off from 
the road, plunged down into the hog- 
wallow, unseen in the darkness, and fell 
heavily, rolling over. The rifle was 
gone. He felt around through the sedge- 
grass in the darkness and found it again. 
It was gritty with the sand, into which it 
had fallen, and he wiped it carefully with 
his sleeve. Then he went on again, 
stumbling through the darkness and sur- 
rounded by swarms of mosquitoes. 

Presently he found through the haze in 
his mind that he had come close to Tony 
Bratton’s house. Between him and it were 
the dark waters of the creek. There wasa 
light shining from the window, but he could 
not see inside. He felt very dull and 
sleepy, and lay down at length on the 
ground. ‘The mosquitoes were biting his 
face and neck, and he slapped heavily at 
them. 

He did not know how long he lay there, 
but suddenly a head came between him 
and the square of window. It was aman, 
and he was peeping into the house spying 
on Maggie Bratton. Abe Lynch felt a 
sudden flaming rush of anger that Mason 
Green should come thus spying on Mag- 
gie. No matter, he would make it even 
withhim. He raised his rifle, resting with 
his elbows upon the damp ground, and 
took a long, steady aim at the head out- 
lined against the window. — He pulled the 
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trigger, but no report came. Then he 
looked at it, and found he had not cocked 
the piece. He lifted the hammer with 
fumbling, uncertain fingers, and raised the 
weapon again. Was the head gone ? 
No; there it was. Again he took a long, 
steady aim, and again he pulled the trig- 
ger. 

Instantly there was a loud, stunning re- 
port and a flash of light. The 
head was gone. 

The shock of the report and the instant 
second shock of the thought of what he 
had done cleared his brain, as a flash of 
lightning and a clap of thunder clear 
the heaviness in the air. Suddenly every 
sense was abnormally and keenly alert. 
He heard a scuffling noise, then silence. 
He lay staring into the darkness, the warm 
rifle still grasped in his hand. ‘Then pres- 
ently he saw two heads appear at the 
window, and the window opened. My 
God! what had he done? Had he just 
shot Mason Green? It could not be! 
Who were they at the window ? What 
if he had really shot that man? He got 
up softly, and crept away into the dark- 
ness. 

A bridge crossed the creek some little 
distance below the house. He went down 
there and stood for a little while leaning 
on the rail of the bridge, looking and look- 
ing. ‘The two heads at the window had 
gone away, and there was no disturbance 
atthe house. All was perfectly quiet. It 
could not be that he had really shot any- 
one—it must have beenadream. He had 
forgotten all about his having been drunk, 
and now he felt nothing except a sort of 
inert keenness of thought; a rambling 
positiveness of intelligence. He thought 
to himself that he would go up to the 
house and make sure that he had not shot 
anyone, 


In spite of the clouds that yet drifted 
across the sky there was a sort of pal- 
lid, all-pervading light. He stood 
silently in front of the house, listening for 
awhile. Everything was perfectly silent 
except for the rushing of the wind and the 
gurgling of the ebbing tide in the creek. 
What was that dark thing lying not far 
from the doorsteps? He went over, ap- 
proaching on tiptoe. My God! It was 
true! It was a man’s figure. He had 
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shot Mason Green! He stooped down 
and felt with his hand. The body was 
yet warm; was it dead? He felt the 
hair of the man’s head—it was thick and 
bushy. It was not like Mason Green’s. 
There was something wet upon it. He 
stooped forward and looked more closely. 
He could see a dark line down across the 
forehead. He looked still closer, and now 
he could see the face. 

It was Tony Bratton ! 


The next morning the news spread over 
the town like wild-fire. Somebody had 
shot and killed Tony Bratton the night 
before. His niece had found him lying 
dead in front of the house that morning. 
It was the first thing that the two Phila- 
delphia gentlemen heard when they came 
downstairs. The news struck them like a 
blow. Tony Bratton, whom they had seen 
alive and well only the night before, now 
dead! “ By George !”? commented Pa- 
ton, almost breathlessly. It seemed in- 
credible, and he could not believe it. 

When they came out-of-doors they 
found the street strangely deserted. They 
could see in the distance, down the road, 
that a crowd was gathered brokenly about 
Tony’s house.‘ Let’s go over and see,’ 
said Ellsworth. 

They found the house surrounded by 
clustering groups of men and women and 
half-grown children. ‘There was an all- 
pervading air of dreadful excitement, and 
people were crowding into the house as 
others struggled out of it. Within the 
doorway could be seen a mass of men 
and women filling the entry beyond. ‘The 
two Philadelphia men went in with the 
others. It was hot and oppressively close 
in the crowded space ; they could hear 
the sound of women crying in a farther 
room as they elbowed their way forward, 
and so finally made their way into the 
room where the body lay. ‘They could 
see over the heads of the crowd the tall, 
spindle posts of an old-fashioned bedstead 
and a square Connecticut clock tick-tack- 
ing ona shelf by the window, a pair of 
grotesque plaster-of- Paris dogs, flanked on 
either side by a cracked blue pitcher and a 
coal-oil lamp. The crowd was gathered 
about the bed whereon the body lay. 
They pressed forward, and then they were 
looking down upon the half-undressed fig- 
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ure ; the yellow, waxy face, and the round 
blue hole in the side of the head. Abe 
Lynch was standing there also looking 
down at the dead face, his hands clasped, 
motionless as a statue. There were some 
crying women in the room beyond. 

It was horribly and grotesquely tragic 
and the two young men were glad to get 
out into the open air again. They lin- 
gered about for awhile, listening to the 
scattering talk and comments, and present- 
ly Abe Lynch came out of the house and 
joined them. He appeared stunned and 
bewildered. 


It seemed very strange to Abe Lynch 
as he walked back to the hotel with the 
two Philadelphia gentlemen, that every- 
thing around him should be just as it al- 
ways had been—the trees, the houses, the 
people. He could think of nothing but 
that still form lying upon the bed in the 
back room waiting for the coroner. Oh, 
God! if he could only undo what he had 
done! It did not seem to him that it 
could really be so—there must be some 
dreadful mistake. 

“ By the way, Abe,” said Ellsworth, his 
voice cutting with a keen, sudden jar upon 
the intense silence, ‘‘ Mr. Paton and I are 
going back to Philadelphia this morn- 
ing.” 

“What are you going back for ?”’ said 
Abe Lynch, speaking aimlessly for the sake 
of saying something. 

“Oh, well,” said Ellsworth, “ this east- 
erly weather seems likely to hang on for 
no end of time ; and to tell you the truth, 
we’re tired of it down here. It’s so thun- 
deringly dull.” 

Abe Lynch listened dully. He was 
thinking to himself, “‘ Oh, if they only had 
gone home yesterday, then this would not 
have happened.”’ He walked on in silence, 
thinking and thinking. 

“T wish you'd fetch my rifle over this 
morning, Abe,” said Paton. ‘You may 
keep the bottle of whiskey.” 

‘How much do you expect to charge 
us, Abe ?”’ said Ellsworth. 

“T don’t know,” said Abe Lynch. “I 
guess five dollars is about right, isn’t it ?” 

“By George! you stick it on pretty 
well, Abe,’’ said Paton. 

“ [ve been with you three days,” 
Abe Lynch, sullenly. 


said 
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“ That’s all right,” said Ellsworth, “let 
it be at his own figure, Tom.” 

‘By the way,’’ said Paton, suddenly, 
after a moment or two of silence, ‘I for- 
got to tell you—I didn’t think to draw the 
cartridge from that rifle yesterday.” 

Abe Lynch’s every nerve thrilled. 
“There ain’t no cartridge there,” said he, 
after a longpause. ‘‘ Somebody shot it off.” 

“Oh, you’re mistaken,” said Paton. “I 
put a fresh cartridge in yesterday morning.” 

«All the same somebody’s shot it off,” 
said Abe Lynch, doggedly. “I looked 
at it last night before I put it away, and 
I seen it myself.” 

Paton looked puzzled for a moment or 
two. ‘ That’s queer,” he said ; “I could 
have sworn I slipped in a fresh cartridge 
yesterday morning.” 

Ellsworth laughed. ‘I don’t believe 
you knew what you was doing half the 
time, Tom,” said he. 

Then a sudden recollection of that still, 
half-dressed figure came simultaneously 
to both young men and they fell silent. 
Abe Lynch drew a deep, slow breath. 
He moistened his lips with his tongue. 

“Who do you suppose shot him, Abe ?” 
said Ellsworth. 

“T don’t know,” said Abe Lynch ; 
“unless,” he added, “it was Mace Green.” 


Nobody in Marley even accused Ma- 
son Green of shooting Tony Bratton ; 
but if it were not he, who could it have 
been? The unanswered question grew 
by degrees to suspicion, and by and by it 
was no longer possible for Mason Green 
to live at Marley. ‘Then during the fall 
the Philadelphia Wrecking Company 
failed, and he went to Philadelphia. Mag- 
gie Bratton had gone to Camden to live 
with her aunt, and after awhile news 
reached Marley that Mason Green and 
she were married. During the spring Ned 
Handy came home to Marley for a visit. 
He said that he had seen Mace Green, 
and that Green had told him that he was 
about to sail as supercargo on one of 
William White & Sons’ coasting schooners. 


II 


THE great blizzard of 1888 struck Mar- 
ley between one and two o’clock at night, 
coming down upon the town and the har- 


bor and the vessels crowded together back 
of the breakwater, out of the northwest, 
a tremendous unseen blow, delivered out 
of the gulf of midnight darkness. In half 
an hour it was blowing a howling, thun- 
dering hurricane, the snow driving in blind- 
ing sheets and a surf almost like that of the 
Atlantic breaking upon the harbor beach. 

In a hurricane from such a quarter the 
breakwater is no protection to the vessels. 
Besides that, the storm broke so suddenly 
and unexpectedly that they had not’ time 
to get out extra anchors. Presently the 
anchored vessels began to drag toward 
the shore and then every ship-captain 
knew that a great disaster was impending. 

Before morning broke half of Mariey 
was out along the beach. Half a score 
of vessels had already come ashore, and lit- 
tle crowds gathered here and there, watch- 
ing the crews of the life-saving station 
taking off the shipwrecked men. 

But during the night the greatest crowd 
of all—maybe a hundred men and boys 
had gathered to watch an English 
bark and a coasting schooner that were 
slowly drifting together. Every now and 
then the bark burned a blue light, the 
sudden livid halo flashing out in the drift- 
ing whiteness of a snow-storm and show- 
ing the looming mass of the two vessels 
ever closer and closer together, their hulls 
black and gleaming with freezing sheets of 
brine, pitching and tossing to the run of 
the swell, their masts and rigging tower- 
ing, swaying pinnacles of ice, as white as 
snow. 

In one such time of livid light the two 
vessels came together. For a moment 
the schooner seemed to tower in a smoth- 
ering cloud of foam. Then it drove down 
and against the bark with a crash that 
could almost be heard above the trem- 
bling thunder of the hurricane and the 
roar of the breakers. ‘The bark heeled 
over before the impact and for a second or 
two, as the two vessels ground together, 
and by the glaring brightness of the blue- 
light the spectators upon the shore could 
see the crew of the sinking schooner 
swarming up over the sides of the bark. 
Then the light went out again into sud- 
den darkness. 

Those on the shore stood waiting and 
watching, but there was no recurrence of 
the light ; nothing but darkness. 
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But about the gray of the morning 
word flew about that the bark had broken 
loose from her moorings—perhaps from 
the impact of the schooner—and had 
driven out upon the outer bar. ‘The 
crowd along the beach began to gather 
thither, out upon the point of the cape. 
There they collected watching the vain 
efforts of the life-saving crews from 
Marley, Hennipen, and Indian Head to 
get away in the life-boats. Each time a 
boat was launched it was only to be 
whirled around by the wind and driven 
back again upon the beach. 

Every now and then, through snow- 
squalls, the wreck of the great vessel could 
be seen rolling sullenly back and forth to 
the sweep of the swell, her hull now and 
again a smother of foam, her masts and 
rigging pinnacles of ice, the foremast gone, 
the mainmast standing apparently firm, 
the mizzen-mast rocking back and forth, 
ready any moment to fall. ‘There were 
little clusters of men crowded together in 
the main rigging, clinging blackly amid 
the ice and snow, waiting the desperate 
chance of being saved. Every now and 
then a towering wave would come march- 
ing up from-oceanward, and in the suc- 
tion from the undertow the hulk would 
heel to windward to meet the smother- 
ing impact of mountainous water, before 
which she would roll over with a tremen- 
dous sweep while the onlookers held their 
breath. Then she would right again, the 
black figures still clinging to the rigging. 
Then, perhaps, there would be a long 
period of comparative calm in which the 
life - saving crews would try again to 
launch the life-boats. 

About half-past seven o’clock the storm 
began to lull, and a little before nine the 
Hennipen life-boat got off. The crowd 
cheered ; the sound of their voices rising 
faint and thin in the ceaseless roaring 
monotone of surf and vibrating counter- 
roar of the hurricane. 

It was a noble sight, the boat launched 
by a score of rubber-coated men, meet- 
ing the tossing whirl of surf with a tre- 
mendous burst of exploding cataractal 
water ; the crew scrambling into her ; the 
rattle of dropping oars; an onrushing 
breaker that meeting the boat whirled it 
high aloft like a chip ; the captain stand- 
ing in the stern shining in drenched and 





gleaming waterproof, grasping the oar 
and steadying the boat swaying back and 
forth but never losing his footing ; an- 
other rush of breakers pitching the boat, 
cork-like, into the air; then the tremen- 
dous down dip into the trough of the 
next oncoming sea. ‘Then the onlookers 
saw that the boat was off and they cheered 
again. 
One of the crew was Abe Lynch. 


Almost immediately the Marley life- 
boat also got away, and by and by the 
two were under the side of the bark 
—now riding duck-like on the rise of a 
wave, now lost in the trough of the sea. 
As the people on the shore stood watch- 
ing they saw that Captain Turnbull was 
shouting orders to the men in the rigging. 
Then they saw one of the sailors upon 
the wreck crawl perilously out upon the 
ice-coated yard-arm and drop a line that 
fell like a thread down toward the boats 
below. They could see that the life-boat 
had presently caught the end of the line, 
and that the sailor had crawled back with 
it to the shrouds. A sudden squall of 
snow almost hid the wreck from sight, 
and when it passed a man was seen slip- 
ping down the rope to the life-boat below. 
Another cheer went up from the shore— 
the men were about to be saved. Both 
life-boats were now floating under the lee 
of the doomed vessel, and one after an- 
other the figures in the rigging were slid- 
ing down the thin, thread-like line. Each 
minute there were fewer and fewer men 
in the rigging and more and more men 
huddled into the life-boats. 

Meantime the bark was palpably go- 
ing to pieces. At each leaden blow of 
onsweeping wave there would be a larger 
and more ragged gap in the bulwarks. 
The shore was already littered with wreck- 
age, and the tangled wreck of the fore- 
mast tossed helpless arms in the foaming 
surge of the water. 

At last it seemed to those ashore that 
all of the men were out of the rigging of 
the wreck. Yet still the life-boats lingered 
under the lee of the bark. Why did 
they not come ashore? ‘Then the on- 
lookers began to see that there was one 
man yet clinging, lashed to the shrouds 
just above the main-top. ‘That was why 
one of the life-boats was coming up close 
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under the stern-quarter of the wreck ; that 
man was to be saved before they left the 
dissolving hull. 

Those on the beach watched the boat 
as it came close up under the towering 
hulk of the bark, the crew staving it off 
with oars and boat-hooks. ‘The next mo- 
ment a man in yellow water-proof and 
sou’wester was seen scrambling up by the 
mizzen-chains and over the rail. He car- 
ried with him, hung over his arm, a coil 
of line, which he paid out to the life-boat 
as he ran along by the rail to the main- 
shrouds. 

It was Abe Lynch. 

The man who clung to the rigging was 
the supercargo of the schooner which 
had stove in against the bark during the 
night. 


Until Abe Lynch had scrambled up 
over the rail and had fairly stood upon 
the ice-sheeted deck of the bark, he did 
not see what a wreck she was. ‘The 
side nearest the shore was pretty sound ; 
upon the other side the whole stern-quar- 
ter was stove in—a great ragged gap open 
to the sea, which at every plunge shook 
the shattered hulk as though to burst it 
into fragments. 

Abe Lynch ran along the lee rail, shak- 
ing out the coil of rope as he did so, Cap- 
tain Turnbull in the life-boat hauling in 
the slack, and so he reached the shrouds. 
They were coated almost solidly thick 
with ice, and he had to kick the frozen 
mass loose in a shower of fragments and 
broken lumps. Then he began slowly 
and carefully to mount the icy ratlins. 
Now and again he stopped to pay out the 
line a little more, then again he would 
mounta few steps. At last he had reached 
the main-top. The still and apparently 
lifeless figure was just above him. 

He did not stop to look at him, except 
to see that he was apparently lashed to 
the ratlins, for at that moment a great sea 
was coming towering toward the wreck 
and thither his eyes were turned. Would 
the bark hold together under the im- 
pact ? The outgoing rush of water heeled 
the vessel over dizzily toward the oncom- 
ing mountainous gray of advancing water. 
The next minute the sea struck with a 
shock that rocked the loosened mizzen- 
mast back and forth, whipping it like a 


switch. Then the wreck swayed tremen- 
dously over the lee, Abe Lynch clinging 
tight to the ratlins. Looking down he 
could see that the hull beneath him was 
entirely covered with the mass of white 
foam, and he felt that the wreck was melt- 
ing away. Still he clung dizzily to the 
rigging. Then the sea was gone and he 
saw the deck below emerging from the 
sliding rush of water. The mizzen-mast 
had now gone, and was rolling a wreck 
astern. But the mainmast still stood ; he 
was still safe, and he aroused himself to 
act. 

Shaking out the slack of the line he 
still held, he climbed up to the figure in 
the shrouds. Coming near, he saw that 
the man, whoever he was, was coated with 
ice ; that he wore heavy sea-boots and a 
waterproof coat. He thought at first that 
the poor fellow was frozen dead, but when 
he got to him and felt him he knew that 
he was yet alive. He stooped around 
and looked into the face, and then in an 
instant he knew who it was—it was Ma- 
son Green. The hands covered with sliv- 
ers of ice clutched desperately to the 
ratlins ; they were white and waxy, the 
eyes were set and fixed, but the man was 
frozen and exhausted, not dead, and it 
was Abe Lynch’s paid business to save 
him. He threw the end of the line he 
held over the ratlins above the uncon- 
scious head, drawing it down until he had 
enough slack for his purpose. ‘Then he 
made a sliding-knot, leaving enough of the 
slack to lash fast under the arm-pits and 
around the body. As he reached the line 
around the senseless figure the frozen wa- 
terproof rattled and little broken sheets of 
ice fell in a shower. He tested the knot 
to see that it was perfectly safe. Then he 
cut loose the lashings that held the other 
fast to the shrouds. 

As the inanimate figure swung out into 
space he looked down and sang out, 
‘Lower away!”’’ He held fast to the 
ratlins, still looking down as the nearly 
dead man was lowered slowly, slowly 
down into the boat below. He knew that 
the crowd was watching from the shore, 
and he felt a great pride that they were 
seeing what he was doing. The next 


moment the life-boat had received the 
rescued man. 
Then he made ready himself to de- 
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Another rush of breakers pitching the boat, cork-like, into the air.—Page 71. 
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scend. That was an easy enough matter. 
He grasped the doubled rope that hung 
to the life-boat below, threw his leg around 
it, swung out into space, and slid rapidly 
down. 

As he did so he saw over his shoulder 
a towering mountain of water come sweep- 
ing slowly and enormously toward the 
wreck. It seemed to lift higher and higher 
as it came nearer and nearer, and again 
the suction from the trough of the sea 
heeled the wreck over in the direction of 
the oncoming sea—at first slowly, then 
with a rushing sweep. Abe Lynch saw 
himself being swung in toward the hull 
of the wreck, and knew that he would be 
dashed against it, unless the men in the 
life-boat below held the lower end of 
the line. For a moment he hung poised. 
Then suddenly he felt that the line had 
slipped from those who held it. He 
whirled dizzily half around and swung vi- 
olently toward the wreck. In an instant 
he saw the shattered hull flying at him. 
Then there was a tremendous deafening 
crash, a flash of light, then a humming 
darkness circled by a myriad sparks of 
light. With a glimmering consciousness 
he still clung instinctively to the line he 
held, but he felt that he was badly hurt. 
The next moment he was in the ice-cold 
water. He still strove to cling to the line, 
but the monstrous power of the water 
swept him loose and he felt himself whirled 
away helplessly by the waves. Again he 
felt something strike him, this time more 





heavily and dully. Then he lost con- 
sciousness. 


The crew of the life-boat saw his help- 
less body entangled in the wreck of the 
mizzen-mast. A few strokes brought them 
to him, and the next moment he was 
dragged into the boat. They pulled 
quickly away from the wreck of the mast. 
‘Then they looked at him and saw that a 
little trickle of blood was running out of 
the corner of his mouth and spreading 
down across his wet cheek. 


It was eleven o’clock when Abe Lynch 
regained a numb, senseless consciousness. 
He felt no pain, but everything glimmered 
pallidly to his sight. He saw that Dr. 
Closson was standing over him, and then 
that he was in the Quarantine Hospital. 
He tried to speak to the doctor, but 
could only whisper. The physician bent 
over him. “Am I hurt, doctor?” said 
he, and he panted as he spoke. 

‘‘T am afraid you are pretty badly hurt, 
Abe,” said the doctor, very seriously. 
“ Don’t talk any more.” He wiped the 
wounded man’s lips, and the cloth came 
away stained red. 

‘““T must—talk,” panted Abe Lynch. 
“*It—wasn’t Mace Green—shot—Tony 
Bratton. It was me.” 





He died at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and if he had taken a life he had given 
one in exchange for it. 
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Native Boats (Cascoes) in which Newly arrived Regiments are Carried from Transports to Shore. 


WHITE MAN AND BROWN MAN IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


By Frederick Palmer 


a)S surely as war is the art 
which our chosen young 
men study at West Point, 
the campaign in the Philip- 
pines is not war, but a chase 
where the prey, more cun- 
ning than the fox, leaves neither track nor 
scent and carries the best of modern quick- 
firing rifles. 

“ You can’t wrestle when you can’t lay 
hands on the other fellow,” said my com- 
rade, the private, while we lay on our 
stomachs at dawn waiting for the order to 
charge, as we had often done. * It’s hike, 
hike, hike (march) till you stick in the mud, 
and then you hike back again a little 
slower than you went, ’cause you're tired 
and ugly, and mebbe you're sick. With 
every hike there’s a few laid out with their 
hands crossed—and no gugu’s (native’s) 
blood atones for that.” 

He raised himself up on his hands and 
looked across the paddy field toward the 
line of red at the edge of a bamboo grove, 
the enemy’s trenches. We might get a 
few volleys from them or they might be 
evacuated already. 

“Come out, Mister Aguinaldo 





7) he 


exclaimed. ‘Come out in the open and 
bring your whole army! If our regiment 
can’t lick you before dinner you can have 
our rifles and the islands and we'll quit. 
H-m, yes, but you know better, don’t 
you!” 

A general’s view of the situation as long 
ago as the taking of Malolos differed only 
in its expression from the private’s. On 
the morning that we walked into the ene- 
my’s capital I asked General MacArthur 
if he thought that the backbone of the re- 
bellion was broken. He smiled knowingly 
and tapped the knuckles of one hand into 
the palm of the other in a familiar gesture. 

“T am not yet convinced,” he said, 
“that this rebellion is a vertebrate or- 
ganism.” 

More than any other feature of the cam- 
paign McArthur’s skilful advance on Ma- 
lolos approximated a success of the kind 
which gratifies public imagination. — Its 
great weakness in this respect was ex- 
plained unintentionally by a French jour- 
nalist in his letters from our base of sup- 
plies. The farthest that any of our troops 
had advanced in a day was eight miles ; 
whereas the French soldiers often march 
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twenty - five. - Such 
qualifications as mo- 
rasses and _ jungles 
and streams defend- 
ed by well-built 
trenches, on the one 
hand, and macadam- 
ized roads, on the 
other, cannot be ap- 
preciated in feuclle- 
zons written under the 
shade of an awning 
and a big helmet at 
the table of a café in 
Manila. Alas! they 
do not always fit in 
well in newspaper 














headlines. 


For the contrast “Hiking” Supplies to MacArthur's Division Through Enemy’s Country Under Guard, 











-_ country lay beyond them 

| the occasional bullet has 
| sought its prey. I have 
known a company whose 
day began at three 
o’clock, and was to be- 
gin at three in the morn- 
ing again, to be called 
out at eleven, just as they 
were stretched under 
their ponchos, to ascer- 
tain the meaning of a 
scattering fire. They 
searched through a copse 
without finding an ene- 
my or hearing another 
shot. Scarcely had they 
lain down at one o’clock 
when crack, crack, and 








Engineers Preparing Timbers for Repairing Bridge at the Bagbag River. 


between the great theatric feat of arms 
which won the islands and the labor of 
pacifying them is that of a panorama 
bursting upon the gaze with the sud- 
denness of the break of Oriental dawn, 
and of exhibiting day by day a piece of 
scenery or a character of a panorama 
through a course of years till all the parts 
have beenshown. On land we have had 
simply a multitude of picturesque incidents 
which make his conscience goad the mem- 
ory of the correspondent. By day and 
by night our men have suffered the drudg- 
ery of marches, and the nagging of ever- 
present danger. Wherever the enemy’s 


crack came the Mauser 
bullets, with grim regu- 
larity and the creepy effect of a ticktack 
swaying against the window of a cell on 
a rainy night. How we should have 
welcomed the change if our tormentors 
had only charged us ev ‘masse as the 
Afridis charged when they were slaugh- 
tered under the light of star shells by the 
British ! But Malay cunning and Span- 
ish cunning mixed in equal parts, as my 
comrade, the private, has said, know bet- 
ter. 

Watching our men advance across the 
open in even and seemingly irresistible 
lines, making individual paths through a 
grove of bamboo to regain their order 
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that no country is 
pacified as long as 
there is a man in 
every bush waiting 
for an opportunity to 
shoot his ruler. Since 
Malolos they have 
made an art of re- 
treating before our 
advances and follow- 
ing up our retreats, 
reminding us again 
and again that in the 
work of pacification, 
as well as in the 
eventual one of ad- 
ministration, we are 
less fortunate in 








A Street in Native Town Before Burning. 


dealing with a semi- 





on the field beyond, 
ford streams, wade 
through salt marsh- 
es, and rush trenches 
which yielded a few 
volleys at a thousand 
yards, a few prison- 
ers, and perhaps 
none, I always had 
the impression of a 
strong man who is 
striking the air. We 
knew that the strong 
man would win in the 
end; the pity of it 
was the energy that 
he was wasting. 
The hunted one 














is a barefooted, little 
brown man, in cot- 
ton shirt and trousers, who, equally cour- 
ageous, has more skill than the old foe 
of our army, the American Indian, With- 
out infusion of foreign blood, the Taga- 
log mind is simple only to the white man 
who looks upon the smiling ‘Tagalog face 
for the first time. While it is an enigma 
to us, the half-breed leader, polite, sub- 
tle, often well educated, if not the grad- 
uate of a Spanish university, can play up- 
on its moods as upon the strings of a harp. 
The first fighting around the city taught 
the leaders the folly of pitting line against 
line. Unhappily for us, they began to re- 
alize that one guerilla can harass a dozen 
soldiers if he keeps in the background ; 


A Street After Burning. 


civilized race whose contact with Span- 
ish civilization has produced Aguinaldos, 
Lunas, and Paternos for its leaders than 
with simple savages. The railroad alone 
was given up grudgingly from strategeti- 
cally placed trench to trench. It connect- 
ed the rebels with their base of supplies. 
They had the great bulk of the locomotives 
and the rolling-stock. Moreover, it gave 
to these leaders, who bear themselves with 
the air of potentates, essential personal 
comforts. General Luna carried a cut- 
glass dinner-service with him. His fol- 
lowers would not have taken him seriously 
if he-had eaten hard tack and tomatoes 
out of acan, with his knees fora table, as 
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MacArthurand Lawton did on 
many occasions. Simplicity, 
which is admirable only to the 
latter-day civilization of north- 
ern countries, appeals to the 
Tagalog and to all Orientals 
as a confession of weakness. 
Their philosophy recognizes 
no power without the show of 
power. The Admiral’s vic- 
tory represented an apothe- 
osis of power which made 
them respect and fear him 
long after they were in open 
rebellion against us. 

After that victory never had 
a nation such an opportunity 
for the acquirement of a col- 
ony; never had a republic a 














greater temptation to resist. 
Aguinaldo had brought the 
news to Luzon that we had 
come as deliverers. ‘There can be no ques- 
tion of this remarkable being’s hold on his 
people’s affections. If we had_ politely 
forced him to be our friend; if we had 
made him the instrument to carry out our 
good intentions rather than suffered our- 
selves to be his instrument, I for one am 
convinced that our flag could have been 
raised over the whole archipelago without 
bloodshed. A great student of men and 
a master of affairs, an administrator, was 
needed the moment that we landed a 
soldier. 

Instead of making the leaders’ vanity our 
servant we made ita joke. Occupying the 
islands on the presumption that we were 
to give to them a large measure of self- 
government, we denied the representatives 
of whatever law and order then existed in 
Luzon the simple privilege of pourparlers, 
which has been granted invariably by other 
colonizing powers. I see every reason 
why the Filipinos should not have been 
allowed to fly the flag of an independent 
republic ; no reason why they should not 
have been allowed to fly a special flag 
with some particular insignia, fastened to 
the American flag asa background. Then 
they would have been under our egis ; 
our flag would have been theirs ; and it 
was only a step to make their army ours. 
In the provincial jealousies of Luzon and 
of the other islands lay another instrument 
which we could have used in making 


Types of Aguinaldo’s Army Taken Prisoners, 


Aguinaldo amenable to advice. This was 
not the work of written treaties, but of a 
chain of oral conferences, granting the 
show of power and working for the sub- 
stance, with the white man’s foresight 
leading to a well defined, inevitable result. 

Once we allowed Aguinaldo and the 
leaders around him, who are as familiar 
—and unfortunately no more so—with 
the position of the colored man in our 
Southern States as our English cousins to 
become convinced that their lot was to be 
that of the “nigger” they began the work 
which ended in hemming our troops in 
the city of Manila, dependent upon their 
mercy for our very water-supply. 

All the leaders were natives of the Ta- 
galog provinces, which lie immediately 
around Manila. At first their following 
was strictly Tagalog ; but they sent their 
emissaries to the ends of the islands, organ- 
izing a government, policing, collecting 
taxes, telling the people that we had not 
come as deliverers, but to enslave them. 
They spent the taxes and the money that 
they had received from the Spanish in buy- 
ing arms and ammunition. All prominent 
Filipinos whom I have spoken with have 
taken the same view. If the status of the 
negro, as they understood it, was to be 
theirs in the new system, they would have 
to leave the islands anyway, and they 
had concluded to make a fight before 
going. 
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Friendly Maccabebes. 


Coming into our lines at Calumpit to offer their services as soldiers against their bad tribal enemies the Tagalogs. 
From these were chosen Captain Batson’s Maccabebe scouts. 


At least, from the moment that we oc- 
cupied Manila the situation ceased to be 
wholly military. 

The nation which had had a standing 
army of twenty-five thousand for a popu- 
lation of seventy millions, which had been 
the most insistent of all nations in making 
the military arm subject to the civil, gave 
to a general absolute power when the cry- 
ing need was statecraft. 

This general is a hardworking, con- 
scientious, high-minded professional sol- 
dier. Just how far he is pardonable and 
unpardonable for the errors of his régime 
could be better understood if every dis- 
patch, private as well as official, which has 
passed between him and Washington was 
made public. His view of the situation 
was bound to be that of the soldier ; and 
the view of the soldier was fatal at the time 
when he assumed command. Lying in 
their trenches facing our trenches, in a 
semicircle around the city, was the Fili- 
pino army, daily increasing in numbers, 
daily becoming more confident of its own 
and sceptical of our power. While we 
made no effort, civil or military, to come 
to an arrangement with the Filipino lead- 
ers, no adequate reinforcements were 
sent to an army admittedly unequal to 
the pacification of the archipelago. The 
colonel or the captain of the native troops 
who came through our lines as an emissary 
was, sheerly by adhering to the wishes of 
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Washington sent back with a deeper 
wound to his vanity and a deeper con- 
viction that we regarded him as so much 
canaille to be exterminated. 

The masterful thing would have been to 
give him every honor of his rank ; to have 
impressed him with all the red tape pos- 
sible ; to have told him that we had come 
to assist him as an agent in granting free- 
dom to his people ; to have complimented 
him on his soldiers, and courteously to 
have given him an exhibition of the 
wonderful marksmanship of our Western 
volunteers. 

According to Spanish ideals, which were 
the Filipino ideals, we must have seemed 
very weak indeed. The Tagalog mind 
could not grasp the idea that a man in 
simple khaki uniform, a little bent, and us- 
ing no grand phrases, could be a real gen- 
eral; or that the Western volunteer, taking 
a kind of pride in an unbuttoned tunic, 
and in putting his hands in his pockets 
when off duty, is peculiarly the embodi- 
ment of the individuality and the intel- 
ligence of the citizen and the force of the 
nation. Even officers of other white men’s 
armies upon first seeing our army in Man- 
ila thought that it was a mob without dis- 
cipline. Afterward, when they saw our 
“boys” firing volleys as they advanced 
by rushes with the precision of a machine, 
maintaining their order against the great- 
est physical obstacles, their admiration was 
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equalled only by their surprise as to how we 
had taught the independent unit to submit 
himself entirely to “ team play’’ at those 
critical moments which are the test and 
the object of all the thinking of the general 
staff and all the labor of drill sergeants. 

The secret is the common aristocracy 
of our democracy. As a whole people we 
area very superior people. The distinction 
that the aristocracy takes to itself is that 
of “ being American.’”’ If a man is white ; 
if he speaks English ; if he knows his 
lines as we know them, he is as good as 
anybody on earth. If he is white and yet 
does not understand our customs, we in- 
sist that he shall have equal rights with us. 
If he is any other color too often we in- 
clude him in one general class called 
“nigger,” a class beneath our notice, to 
which, so far as our soldier is concerned, 
all Filipinos belonged. 

Contempt grew on our side and hatred 
on theirs. As the half-breed leaders 
strengthened their preparations and the 
feeling of their people against us, the fear 
that was present with them almost to the 
last was minimized ; for they knew only 
too well that if we had offered, in Sep- 
tember, 1898, to recruit five native regi- 
ments on the pay of twenty-five cents a 
day we could have had our pick of the sol- 
diers of the Filipino army. With two or 
three months of training and good treat- 
ment they would have fought our battles 
as willingly as they fought those of Agui- 
naldo later on. ‘The ‘Tagalog is the fight- 
ing man of the Philippines as surely as the 
Sikh and the Gurkha are of India. ‘The 
pomp and circumstance of military rou- 
tine are as enjoyable to him as to the 
members of our regular colored regiments. 
Kasily impressed by a show of power, he 
nevertheless becomes arrogant if the reins 
are loosely held. 

Insults were cried from the Filipino 
trenches to ours in December (’98) which 
were hard for white men with red blood 
in their veins to bear. Yet the man in 
blue shirt and khaki breeches with the in- 
dependent air never raised his rifle until it 
was in compliance with orders. ‘Then he 
simply charged, as the Western volunteer 
always does when the word is given or when 
in doubt. For this situation not the army 
but the Administration, waiting upon the 
people of the United States to make up 
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their minds on the question of foreign ac- 
quisitions, was to blame. For two months 
before it began the conflict was inevitable. 
What surprised the Eighth Army Corps 
was the surprise of the country at the out- 
break. ‘The high price of cable tolls, the 
restrictions of the censorship, and that im- 
patience of the days of the telegraph, 
which permits little attention to be paid to 
mail articles, have wrought misconception 
after misconception. General Otis’s re- 
iterated message of “situation well in 
hand ” did not refer to the pacification of 
Luzon but to the safety of the city, which 
was the first and all-important considera- 
tion of a situation which was far more 
grave than the people at home had ever 
supposed. An army which has driven in 
open fight a numerically superior enemy 
about to undertake guerilla tactics out of 
a series of semicircular trenches stretching 
around a town from the sea on one side to 
the sea on the other, cannot, indefinitely 
stretch this semicircle as it drives the enemy 
before it until it has secured an empire. 

If the futility of the general’s offensive 
tactics has been questioned, there is no 
doubt of the thoroughness and wisdom of 
his defensive tactics. After the taking 
of Caloocan the semicircle was no farther 
extended. Its position was highly stra- 
tegic. On the east its outposts touched 
the Laguna de Bay, thus forcing any com- 
munication between the enemy’s forces to 
the north and the south of the city to be 
made across the lake, insuring the Pasig 
to us and the waterworks from a flank at- 
tack, and, finally, preventing the entrance 
into Manila of any armed force, with a 
consequent rising of the inhabitants, which 
would have necessitated the loss of life on 
our own side and the killing of many in- 
nocent persons before order was restored. 
The full strength of one regiment was re- 
quired for patrol and guard duty in a city 
of 300,000 inhabitants, passively against 
us when we were watchful and actively 
against us when we were not. 

As the historian is bewildered by the 
catalogued knowledge of the dry-as-dust 
librarian, so was his staff bewildered with 
General Otis’s knowledge of the details 
of their departments. ‘lo the observer, 
however, there seemed sometimes to be 
an absence of the simple, ordinary execu- 
tive method of asking a subordinate if he 
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can do a certain thing which is a part of 
the general plan, and if the subordinate 
says that he can and shows evidence that 
he can, of leaving to him the details and 
holding him responsible for them. The 
picture of one who was at once a governor- 
general of an empire and a general com- 
manding an army corps which was patrol- 
ling and protecting a city and sending out 
offensive columns, signing in person the 
permits for the return of revolvers taken 
from Spanish officers at the time of their 
surrender, entranced the ordinary mind 
with the same quality of admiration that 
one extends to the trained accountant go- 
ing over the pages of the ledger. Chari- 
table, never tiring, never losing his temper, 
automatic, the general is lacking in that 
magnetism which gives men confidence 
and is after all one of the important at- 
tributes of the general of a small force 
against guerillas, though it is not neces- 
sarily one of a general commanding three 
or four corps in the action of one civilized 
force against another. His endurance 
for one of his years in a tropical climate 
is nothing short of marvellous. He works 
steadily at his desk from seven in the 
morning until seven at night. After his 
dinner at his house he works at another 
desk until midnight. 

I cease altogether to be one of the gen- 
eral’s apologists when they say that he 
did the best possible with the material at 
hand. Napoleon’s own amazement at the 
mistakes he had made hews to the side of 
the staff officer who thinks that his general 
can make no errors, as well as to that of 
the paper warrior who never allows ex- 
tenuating circumstances for the man who 
has failed as an excuse for failure, and 
never criticises success. Coffee or no 
coffee for his men might make or unmake 
a movement with the same officer in com- 
mand. 

One dislikes to believe, for the general’s 
own sake, that he was convinced from the 
first of the inadequacy of his force for the 
pacification of the islands. If so, why was 
his country kept ignorant of the situation 
in December, when the outbreak was in- 
evitable ? Why, if infantry reinforce- 
ments were not forthcoming, did not the 
Ordnance Department provide the simple 
appliances for the little group of engineers 
who could not build bridges for a single 
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day’s advance of a column through a 
country which the War Department could 
see for itself, from the maps, is threaded 
with streams that are not fordable? Why 
had we no rapid-fire guns, no mule moun- 
tain guns? Why was the pitiable spectacle 
of our troops marching five hundred yards 
under the fire of the enemy’s Mausers be- 
fore their Springfields were in range re- 
peated in Luzon after the lesson of Cuba? 

There may be a satisfactory answer 
which is not given to correspondents in 
the mistaken but honest policy of an Ad- 
ministration which had a peace treaty upon 
its hands. In that event, the Administra- 
tion is admirable for not being so inhuman 
as to desert the servant who has so un- 
complainingly borne the part assigned him 
in time of trial. Barring the confidences 
of men in high places, simply on the prem- 
ise of the information which is vouchsafed 
to the correspondent in the ordinary chan- 
nels, I prefer to believe that the bureau- 
cratic general underestimated A guinaldo’s 
force a little ; that he was too distrustful 
of modern methods; that he was a little 
surprised to find the enemy, instead of 
being frightened into surrender by them, 
often dodged the columns sent out to 
entrap him. Nevertheless these columns 
accomplished far more than is ordinarily 
supposed. They kept the enemy on the 
defensive and completely destroyed his ag- 
gressive spirit. Without them we should 
have had many attacks on the city. 

The civilian who has read a little of war 
and seen a little of war, cannot forget or 
forgive the fact that up to November, in 
1898, the Eighth Army Corps, set to the 
task in which they have been proven 
to be most valuable, was totally lacking 
in modern appliances. It may well be 
called the army that did everything with 
its hands. 

Our men did not complain of this, and 
they had no ground to complain of their 
food. In Cuba we sacrificed the belly 
for the rifle; here we sometimes sacrificed 
the rifle for the belly, taking Cuba’s lesson 
too much to heart. General Otis con- 
sidered his commissariat first, and the 
mobility of the column afterward. Any 


suggestion for improving the method of 
transportation in a country where we are 
constantly meeting with new conditions, 
however petty, had to go to the division 
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quartermaster, to the corps quartermaster, 
and, finally, take its turn among the papers 
on General Otis’s desk for eventual dis- 
position. 

-Every detail of the organization of the 
offensive column was under General Otis’s 
direction. Everything was prepared be- 
forehand as carefully as a parade. ‘The 
insurgents almost invariably knew of the 
column’s objective point before it started. 
As it had to carry its ammunition as well 
as food imported from the United States, 
it is easily understood how a band of na- 
tives living off the country could at all 
times keep at a safe distance from it, with 
smiling effrontery. 

In one sense, to the cautiousness of the 
General in never allowing the rifle to get 
separated from the belly was due the good 
health of the troops. In another sense, 
the long sick-list of the volunteer reg- 
iments at the front, toward the end of the 
dry season, was due to the low spirits of the 
men, who felt that the campaign was a 
failure. They did not mind “ hiking,” they 
said, so long as they had some proof that 
they were hiking with an object in view. 
I noticed that the men of the Second Di- 
vision began to pine when they had to 
wait three weeks at Malolos before they 
were allowed to follow up their victories. 

“When we ain’t fighting we get home- 
sick,” they said. ‘So we want to fight or 
go home.” 

A Stonewall Jackson, a Sheridan, or a 
Clive might have had no more sick than 
General Otis, and yet have brought the re- 
bellion to a close by June, 189g, and he 
might not. The officers of our army, young 
and old, and all foreign officers whom I 
have met, held the same opinion as to the 
essential tactics which ought to have been 
pursued after the taking of Caloocan. The 
two adjuncts of their plan, a little army of 
Chinese coolies and a score of rapid-fire 
guns, were procurable, and not beyond 
the means of the richest nation in the 
world. We had one rapid fire-gun from 
the navy in service for a week. I never 
knew Filipinos in a trench, no matter how 
numerous, to be returning any fire within 
five minutes after it had begun its mechan- 
ical and harrowing rat-tat-tat. 

With half a dozen rapid-fire guns to take 
its place, a regiment could have been 
spared from the lines around Manila. This 
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regiment could have been sentto Dagupan 
after the taking of Caloocan. It should 
have had one or two Chinese coolies for 
every soldier. ‘The coolies could have 
lived entirely, and, with the exception of 
coffee and hard tack, our men could have 
lived on the country without any difficulty. 
It would not have been a junketing trip. 
Those famous marches where trained and 
seasoned soldiers have changed the fate of 
campaigns never have been. ‘The Kansas 
regiment, with Funston in charge, which 
might have been selected for such work 
because it was a full regiment, was not 
composed of spoiled and pampered chil- 
dren. As General MacArthur advanced 
on Calumpit from one direction they would 
have advanced upon it from another. We 
could have disabled all the locomotives as 
we went along, probably have captured 
the Filipinos’ powder factory, which was 
afterward removed to the mountains, and 
many of their stores. ‘The demoralization 
of the enemy as an integral force was 
evident after Malolos. ‘Those emissaries 


‘which Aguinaldo sent in to sue for peace 


after the taking of Calumpit came at a 
moment when the half-breed leaders were 
estranged and discouraged and their sol- 
diers were rapidly deserting. ‘The people 
at home, who had thought that the back- 
bone of the rebellion was broken at Malo- 
los, now thought that the war was over. 
It was an interesting moment when the 
chubby chief of staff of General Luna sat 
facing General Otis across the General’s 
desk. 

“While you have been waging war 
against the Government of these islands,” 
said the General, “ your families and your 
property have been as safe here as if they 
were in the capital city of the United 
States.”’ 

“ We could scarcely expect more from 
the most civilized nation in the world,” 
was the smiling response. 

When they came to speak of terms, it 
was unconditional surrender on the one 
hand, and on the other parleying for time. 
‘The enemy had been allowed to traverse 
our lines in coming to Manila, and to see 
for himself that we were not so strong as 
he had supposed. Without rapid-fire guns 
we had stretched our force about as far as 
it could go. More emissaries for further 
parleys went all the way to Manila. The 
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General must see them in person (and 
he never went out to his lines) while the 
officers and men in MacArthur’s division 
endeavored to keep their temper; and the 
movement of our forces on the verge of the 
rainy season waited on the passage of idle 
words, to gratify the hopes at home. A 
column, coming up from Dagupan with 
spectacular demonstration of its power, 
might, I repeat, have forced the two main 
divisions of the Filipino army to surrender. 
At least, many officers believe that we 
could have secured possession of the en- 
tire railway and have anticipated the work 
of the present dry season by two months. 
It was at the moment when our army 
was almost as bitter as if it had been de- 
feated that the newspaper correspondents 
prepared and sent by way of Hong Kong 
their famous round robin, in what they be- 
lieved to be the interests of their country. 
Line officers and field officers ‘“ hiking ”’ 
back from expeditions had frequently said 
to them : 
“Why don’t you tell exactly how things 
are? We can’t. Our lips are sealed.” 
With one exception, no correspondent, 
I believe, had ever sent a message by 
Hong Kong before. Yet it is only three 
days to Hong Kong, and there one was 
absolutely free from censorship. Suffer- 
ing more or less in the opinion of their 
editors because nothing so striking came 
from them as from interviews with re- 
turned officers, they, nevertheless, con- 
cluded that while there was an opportun- 
ity for peace it was their duty to refrain 
from exposing our weakness in any way. 
When, however, the last chance of closing 
the campaign before the rainy season was 
past, they thought that the time had come 
to play their part as they understood it. 
A censorship must always have the sup- 
port of the experienced correspondent. It 
is not terrible to have a hundred men sick 
in a regiment, but it is terrible to publish 
the fact to the world when an important 
movement is on. ‘That the General will 
receive no more peace emissaries In Ma- 
nila and that local newspapers may not 
publish the news of a movement two or 
three days before it takes place, while a 
New York newspaper must wait until three 
or four days after, is gratifying news. 
Out of the marching and _ the, counter- 
marching, out of the sweating and the fe- 
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ver, have arisen heroic figures, which a na-_ 
tion desiring to enjoy its self-esteem wisely 
cannot know too well. A corps does not 
always have the luck to have as com- 
mander of its two divisions a MacArthur, 
with the talent of an administrator as well 
as that of a general of a corps, anda 
Lawton, who can wrest some good out of 
the most hopeless of expeditions. As long 
as it has a Wheaton and a Funston, who 
always charged when in doubt, among its 
brigadiers, the Eighth Army Corps will be 
familiar to its old companions, who, what- 
ever the result, are bound to be a little 
prouder of their race after every “ hike.” 
Because not from the inexperienced appli- 
cants with influence who besiege the 
White House—how hiking would wilt 
the spirits of most of them !—but from the 
men who, in the severe tests of the first 
campaign, have shown the poise which is 
equal to emergencies, the colonels of the 
new regiments have been chosen, the re- 
sult has been more fortunate than if the 
additional force had been made nominally 
what it really is for practical purposes, a 
part of the regular army. While the regu- 
lar system would have retired Funston, 
kept Kobbe a major, Wallace a lieutenant, 
and Bell and Lockett captains in the regu- 
lar army, and assigned everybody to the 
rank to which his grade entitled him, the 
volunteer act has allowed, those who have 
been proved equal to command the best 
fighting force our army has had since the 
Civil War. 

When one thinks of General Otis’s 
method of promotion one is inclined to 
forgive him all his errors and faults. Hav- 
ing no personal favorites, his Aenchant 
for detail has had a happy result. ‘The 
most modest of subalterns, without the 
vestige of a pull, who saved his company 
from discomfiture and said nothing about 
it, has received his reward. 

That is the cheerful side. ‘The sad side 
is driving a population from their homes 
when they hate you and you are doing it 
for their good. (Though I may have had 
before I was on the ground, I now have 
no sympathy with the gentle souls who 
have been speaking of a most humane cam- 
paign as one of pillage and murder ; or 
who join destructive criticism to hesitancy 
on the brink of a great undertaking for 
the good of mankind.) 
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In our earlier advances town after town 
that our troops entered was a heap of 
ruins. Aguinaldo had told the inhabitants 
that we would massacre them, and after 
their departure picked men applied the 
torch to dry huts which burn like tinder. 
Only the old and the sick (occasionally a 
leper) remained behind. ‘The plan was 
to leave us no aid or comfort when our 
men (in the dry season) preferably slept in 
the open and were entirely dependent upon 
our Commissariat except for bananas and 
the delicious mangoes. — Even before we 
began to evacuate the towns that we 
had taken Aguinaldo realized his folly. 
After Malolos the natives destroyed only 
the churches. ‘They tortured the Chinese 
shopkeepers to ascertain where their mon- 
ey was hidden, robbed the houses of the 
well-to-do, and played the part of brig- 
ands who impress whatever they need for 
their purposes. If there was any burning 
on our side it was usually the result of 
carelessness or of the viciousness of a bad 
volunteer soldier who took advantage of 
easy discipline. In all their campaigns in 
India the British have regarded movable 
property as fair booty. At San Isidro, 
Santa Cruz, Tarlac, and other places which 
we took and evacuated, we left great stores 
of grain which would afford sustenance 
to the enemy. General Lawton even 
made trouble for the soldier who looted 
a chicken. 

If any criticism could be offered it was 
that we were humane to the point of mili- 
tary weakness. Gradually, however, the 
population returning with white flags 
through our lines began to realize that 
we were not murderers. ‘Their leaders 
thought us foolishly weak, and, speaking 
their tongue, had their ear. ‘Theoretically, 
as a whole, our conduct being without 
parallel, but individually the soldier be- 
ing human, this did not always tend to 
make the native understand us. For the 
little brown man with the white flag might 
be an innocent husbandman returning to 
his home, or he might be a ‘Tagalog idler 
with a rifle in hiding, and from a covert at 
night might kill one of our sentries. When 
you captured him his rifle was gone. He 
was an “amigo” (friend). ‘ Amigo” is 
the jest of the army. No soldier thinks 
much of abstract justice after a bullet from 
the bushes has killed a comrade. 
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I love the Western volunteer and I love 
to “hike” with him. He is a free, glori- 
ous man, the real sinews of a republic in 
the days when too many of us are city 
bred. He laughs at bullets and, quivering 
with pain of a wound, asks that the man 
at his side receive attention first. With 
his officers coming from the same locality 
that he does, they cannot enforce the disci- 
pline which is a part of the regular army 
system. In fighting a civilized foe such 
discipline would be deleterious. 

** Major, by G-———,,” said a strapping 
man of the North Dakotas to Fraine, who 
kept his battalion wonderfully in hand, 
“when you get that uniform off and we 
get home, either you'll lick me or I'll lick 
you.” 

‘Oh, no,” was the Major’s reply. “I 
guess we'll forget about these things by 
that time and you'll have a cigar with me.” 

After the Major led the boys “in” at 
Santa Cruz he was forgiven. 

Generally, the soldiers’ treatment of the 
little brown man was one of good-natured 
contempt, which was most harrowing to 
Tagalog pride. It was a little hard to 
understand why the Filipino could not 
speak English; why he was so slow. 
(** Give the native his time,” is the motto 
engrafted by experience into the British 
colonial service.) On occasion, the na- 
tives have received kicks and cuffs from 
the soldiers, but fewer from them than 
from those civilian hangers-on in Manila 
who are the curse of the city. 

Again we are brought face to face with 
the immediate need of administration of 
peculiarly a high order, which presents a 
task more difficult than the pacification of 
the islands with the force provided. ,Con- 
gress need not wait until the last party of 
bandits is captured. ‘The original thirteen 
colonies did not hesitate to make laws 
when the Mississippi valley was still in the 
hands of the redskins. ‘That asemi-civilized 
race accustomed to arbitrary military rule 
without experience in the simplest forms 
of franchise should be capable of forming 
and maintaining a nation of self-governing 
people ought to seem far from the range 
of possibilities to a highly civilized people 
whose complicated processes of self-gov- 
ernment are the products of revolutions 
led by a Cromwell and a Washington and 
of centuries of evolution. 
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Doubtless, if we were to leave the 
islands to themselves, a kind of govern- 
ment, in the interval before their occupa- 
tion by some European power, would be 
established. It would be entirely in charge 
of the half-breed leaders. Their great am- 
bition, as they have freely stated, is a half- 
breed oligarchy. Under the protectorate 
of the United States, which they desire, 
they would be safe from foreign cupidity 
and at liberty to tax the masses as they 
pleased, while we, being a great and nota 
small and neutral power like Spain, would 
have the honor of maintaining with great 
naval armaments the responsibilities thrust 
upon us by succeeding dictators who re- 
tired to Paris when they were overthrown. 

In the pacified districts we have reés- 
tablished the Spanish courts. ‘That was 
the natural course of the Judge Advocate. 
But in this as in the continuance of the 
Spanish tax system the native has found 
proof of the argument of the half-breeds 
that we intend to be as tyrannical as the 
Spaniard, only less polite about it. On the 
other hand we have held some town meet- 
ings. In the presence of our officers, the 
natives have been voting for mayors of 
their towns, half-breeds friendly to our 
cause conducting the elections and being 
elected. If the little brown man was mys- 
tified, the novelty only lasted the longer. 

For the native to understand us we 
must first understand him. As yet we have 
not assigned a single civil or military ser- 
vant to learn Tagalog. ‘The appointment 
of the Commission with Mr. Schurman at 
its head was a step in the right direction. 
What we most need for the government 
of the islands is not laws, but men of char- 
acter. Beside a native judge in every 
court a white judge must sit. As the 
white man is honest, the native will soon 
learn to seek his adjudication and hence 
come to like and respect him and his kind. 
Manhood franchise might be granted in 
the election of the small communal units, 
and limited franchise in the election of 
larger ones. But all the power of all na- 
tive legislative bodies or executives must 
submit to the limitations which permit of 
fair taxes, public improvements, and the 
establishment and maintenance of schools. 
The advice of the white governor or po- 
litical agent must be supreme. 

England was two hundred years in 
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learning that the rule of native races is a 
science of itself. I know of the political 
agent of one of the Malay states who 
telegraphed that the sultan of his state 
had refused to accept “advice” and 
talked of rebellion. “* Do you need troops? 
If so, how many ?” was the answering 
query. ‘“ No,” said the agent. ‘“ Nota 
man. ‘That would mean a fight to a cer- 
tainty. I will bring the sultan around, 
myself.” So he did. This young man 
would not make a good showing in a de- 
bate in parliament or in a speech on the 
stump. He is trained for another occu- 
pation as surely as the electrician is for 
setting up a plant. Because of our firm 
faith in democratic institutions and our 
natural adaptability we ought to do a lit- 
tle better than our cousins. The difficulty 
lies not in the maintenance but the estab- 
lishment of such a service. ‘The work of 
General Wood and General Bates shows 
that we can fill some of the high places 
from the army. To fill the minor positions 
we have only to go te the gates of our 
colleges — provided we establish grade 
promotion and pay salaries which will en- 
able a young man to keep his position 
and to look forward to a decent pension 
after he has served thirty years in a trop- 
ical climate. The expense will be more 
than offset by economy in garrisoning the 
islands. Once pacified and rightly gov- 
erned, it will not need more than 10,000 
white troops and 15,000 native troops. 
I know of no occupation nobler or more 
fascinating than to be a member of a 
trained service in the Philippines, with 
the certainty of a life of honor in direct- 
ing the natives to better ideals, giving 
them justice, law, and happiness, building 
roads and great public. works, and turn- 
ing these islands, rich beyond the dreams 
at home, into a great, well-kept tropical 
garden. What is to be feared is the pros- 
pect of ephemeral appointments in pay- 
ment of political debts ; of nominal self- 
government while the half-breed leaders 
grow rich by jobbing between the corpor- 
ations and the misled and oppressed popu- 
lation which will be gradually exterminated 
by the importation of Chinese labor. If 
this comes to pass we shall regret that the 
trained services which captured Manila 
Bay and charged the trenches on the ad- 
vance to Malolos did their work so well. 
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HE moose is the aristocrat 
of the northern wilderness. 
To many people he is a 
myth, a creature existing 
only in museum collections 
~ and in the illustrated ad- 
vertisements of sporting rifles. There are 
men who have lived for years on the 
edge of his domain who know him only 
by the tracks he makes. And yet, though 
exclusive and retiring, he is to be found 
in a great number of places, and it is not 
difficult to see him at home if you go 
about the matter in the right way. Ex- 
isting in thousands, from Nova Scotia to 
far Alaska, there is no place where he is 
more accessible from the settlements than 
in New Brunswick. In almost any back- 
woods village of that province you may 
find some resident who goes about witha 
crooked leg or other infirmity, as the re- 
sult of a snowdrift argument with an irri- 
tated moose. 

There is a time above all others to go 
into the Canadian woods, and that is in 
the early winter. Summer and autumn 
have beauties of their own, but the first 
snow is the harbinger of happy days to 
the man who knows. 

It was November 20th when I reached 
Fredericton last year. ‘ Bring snow- 
shoes. ‘There isa foot and a half of snow 
north of the Dungarvon.” That was all 
the letter said, which had wandered out 
from the camp of my guide, seventy miles 
in the woods. He came to meet me two 
days afterward as I followed the sled on 
the lumberman’s road. There was no 
snow in the settlements, but a degree of 
latitude made the difference. 

The coming of winter in Canada is one 
of the easiest, most beautiful of all natural 
phenomena. For weeks the woods have 
been flamboyant with the red and yellow 
of the departing leaves. Suddenly the 
deciduous growths are bare, and the only 
colors left are the manifold shades of 
green, which make the northern forest im- 





mortal. Then of an evening there is a 
haze around the November moon, and 
before morning the snow begins to fall in 
a continuous, business-like fashion which 
tells you that the King has come to reclaim 
his own. In.the morning the wilderness 
is tucked away beneath a thick, white 
coverlid, and you willnot see bare ground 
again for six months. In the cleared 
fields and open roadways the wind blows 
cold, but in the forest you feel scarcely a 
breath of air, and during the first month 
of winter you rarely need to cover your 
ears or wear any extra clothing. 

Every writer I know of who has been 
on a winter hunting-trip in the North, 
has seemed to be impressed with the idea 
that he must find some hardship to tell 
about. I have often seen the Canadian 
wilderness. I have worked my way by 
canoe and portage in warm weather. I 
have journeyed by snow-shoe in winter and 
dragged my own toboggan ; and it is my 
firm belief, Caspar Whitney and Frederic 
Remington to the contrary notwithstand- ° 
ing, that there is only one climate in the 
world more enjoyable than the Canadian 
summer, and that is the Canadian win- 
ter. The discomforts of that wilderness 
are mostly imaginary. You can put on 
a pair of snow-shoes and travel all day 
in them, the very first time you try, and 
not be nearly as tired at night as you 
would be after a ten-mile walk on the 
pavements of a city. You feel the colda 
great deal more on Broadway, Island of 
Manhattan, than you do in the deep woods 
of northern New Brunswick. 

We left the last clearing, where the 
good Mr. Holt, after a life-battle with 
the woods, rested in the luxury of a farm 
which had caribou tracks in the back field. 
It was my delight, as I went on ahead of 
the horses, to read the stories of wood- 
land life recorded in the fresh snow. Here 
was the dainty embroidery which marked 
the proud stepping of the partridge. Ev- 
erywhere the busy red squirrel had left 
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his footprints. _ Brer Rabbit was also here 
and there, with his three-legged track, 
and farther-on we saw where the fox, 
trotting along the corduroy through the 
swamp, had been brought up standing 
by sound or smell of our approach, and 
had taken the back track with swift, fear- 
impelled galloping. 

After we passed the Dungarvon River 
it seemed as though every decrepit trunk 
in that forest had fallen across the sled- 
track. ‘The first winter storm which loads 
the branches, before the soft ground 
freezes, fells more trees than all the axes. 
Henry and the teamster were chopping 
out the road most of the time for the 
next three days. It was surprising to 
see how close to the clearing a few stray 
moose had come. You might not notice 
their tracks on bare ground, but in the 
snow you could not help seeing them. 
We did not stop for stragglers. 

Every afternoon, about half-past three, 
we made camp in the snow. An open 
shed tent, plenty of boughs under the 
blankets, and a fire which the guides up 
there call by my name when they wish to 
designate a particularly warm one—these 
were the simple means which brought 
nightly comfort, and made us ready to 
start by starlight in the morning. — Finally 
we passed the last abandoned logging 
shanty. ‘The road got too bad, even for 
those horses ; and the guide, the cook, 
and the city man girded on their snow- 
shoes, got between the shafts of the to- 
boggans, and walked onward for a day, 
beyond where the lumbermen had ever 
penetrated. 

Successful snow-shoeing, from the very 
start, is wholly a matter of stockings. If 
you have enough on your feet to make 
cushions for your toes, you need have no 
discomfort. You will wear holes in the 
woollen toes, but sew on more thicknesses 
and you will be at peace with your foot- 
wear. 

Night came down black before we 
reached the home camp on the frozen 
Dead-water. When darkness came, amid 
the thick spruces, the trees had a great deal 
of fun with our toboggans. Unseen hands 
reached out and overturned them. Ghost- 
ly feet tripped up the travellers. And it 
was nine o’clock before we came out on 
the smooth, icy road that led to our desti- 
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nation. ‘Thank God for the watery high- 
ways of the wilderness. In summer, the 
canoe ; in winter, the ice—these smooth 
the way. 

The house we lived in for the next few 
days was one of Henry’s shanties on his 
winter “saple”’ line. Henry has more 
houses than many a millionaire can boast. 
Almost anywhere, from the Dungarvon 
to the Metapedia, and from the mouth of 
the Miramichi to the head of the Temis- 
couta, you are within a day’s journey of 
one of his snug camps. In any one of 
them you visit, far in the woodland, you 
will find the same little reserve bag of tea, 
flour, and beans, the same almanac and 
bottle of matches, and perhaps a little pile 
of canned goods. Henry is a thrifty for- 
ester, and you never catch him going cold 
or hungry as he attends his hundreds of 
traps on his long winter line. 

The camp on the Crooked Deadwater 
is Henry’s real home. By the side of a 
beautiful stream, at the head of a great 
river, only a few people have ever seen 
it. Just across the narrow waterway one 
of the grandest mountains in New Bruns- 
wick rises sheer and dark, a great pyra- 
mid of eternal verdure, which in the win- 
ter is the feeding-ground of hundreds of 
moose. It was into this inviting camp 
that we stumbled long after dark, scaring a 
little moose out of the very door-yard, not 
two hundred feet from the cabin door. 

The frost came down and cracked the 
trees that night till they popped with the 
cold, and the sound was like a skirmish 
fire of rifles. ‘The next morning when we 
awoke there was a thin glaze on the snow, 
and when we walked abroad it was like 
treading on innumerable panes of crack- 
ing window-glass. We heard three differ- 
ent moose get up and run when we were 
a quarter of a mile off. It was no use to 
roam about, so we went back.to camp, 
where hung Henry’s beautiful double ex- 
press rifle, which, professional hunter as 
he is, he does not fire a dozen times a 
year. 

In moose-hunting you never see a man 
using an American repeater if he has 
enough money and information to buy 
an English double rifle. Moose are fre- 
quently shot at close quarters, and one 
needs a rifle which can be used for strictly 
snap-shooting purposes, exactly as a shot- 
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gun is used for snipe or quail. Such a 
rifle should also strike a blow somewhat 
resembling a railroad collision, with a re- 
serve shot ready, as quick as a pugilist’s 
second fist. Anyone who has seen a 
wounded moose with his mane bristling, 
and his great antlers lowered,a gun-length 
away, will agree that in such a fuss the 
typical American weapon is defective in 
three respects: it is too unhandy; it is 
too slow in its second shot; it is too weak 
in the blow it strikes. 

Englishmen always laugh at American 
rifles for jungle-shooting, and they have 
good reason. Their big-game rifle is a 
short double-barrel, looking precisely like 
a shot-gun on the outside, weighing less 
than a repeater, requiring no uncertain 
and balky pump-handle to be ready for 
the second shot, and delivering a blow like 
that of a ton and a half of rock. Reduc- 
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you can snap your fingers twice, and the 
total striking energy of the two English 
bullets is far greater than that of all the 
sixteen shots of the most famous model 
of repeater. In addition to this, the 
sighting of the English rifle is scientific 
and perfect. The drop of the bullet is 
so slight that no change of sights is nec- 
essary at ordinary sporting ranges. The 
two barrels are so adjusted that they will 
put alternate bullets into a spot the size of 
a man’s head at three hundred yards. ‘The 
best rifles are hammerless, and eject the 
fired shells automatically. 

“Duncan,” said Henry to the cook that 
evening, “if it will only snow four inches 
more to-night I’ll buy you a new hat when 
we get out to Boiestown.” And when we 
awoke on Thanksgiving morning, Duncan 
had a new hat coming to him. 

“This is our day,” said Henry. We 

left camp at eight o’clock and 




















climbed old County Line 
mountain for an hour. Then 
we came to the tracks of two 
moose, fresh that very morn- 
ing, tracks going back almost 
in the direction of the camp. 
The footprints were not extra 
large, but soon Henry showed 
me the broken twigs on two 
trees where a pair of antlers 
had scraped on either side, 
and I could scarcely touch 
the two trees at one time with 
my outstretched hands. 
Moose with big horns do not 
always have large hoofs. 
“They lie down about this 
i} time in the morning,” said 
Henry, after we had careful- 
ly followed the track for an 
hour. We did not stay close 
to the trail, but kept about 
||| fifty yards above it, where we 
could see it below us, and at 
the same time examine the 
—!| snow-covered forest ahead 
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ing the matter to figures understood by 
riflemen, the English express rifle burns 
160 grains, the American 70, 80, or go, of 
black powder, or an equivalent of nitro. 
The Englishman has a weapon as handy 
as a bird-gun, firing two shots quicker than 


for a glimpse of our unsus- 
pecting friends. 

This business of hunting is as simple 
as playing the fiddle, anyway. All Henry 
did was to go along slowly, picking his 
Way among the trees, without making any 
noise at all. And I simply did exactly as 
he did. We were above the moose, where 
































Bull Moose in the Snow. 


they could not get wind of our intentions. 
We did not take off our snow-shoes. ‘The 
damp, soft snow was like an Oriental rug 
beneath our feet. Henry had an axe in 
his hand, the symbol of his office, the im- 
plement of his profession. During a 
quarter of a century in the woods he has 
seldom been seen without it. 

After awhile, as we were sneaking along 
after those moose, Henry pointed a little, 
ever so little, with his axe-handle, at some- 
thing ahead. He did not say anything or 
look around. I did not say anything either. 
Over the top of a fallen tree-trunk I sawthe 
mane of a great, black animal. I put out 
one hand against a tree and softly set my 
camera down: on the toe of my snow-shoe. 
Then I untied the thong that was fastened 
behind my heel and slipped out my foot. 

The old fellow has not seen us yet. 
Ah! He swings his great horns just a lit- 
tle. No, he does not get up. Now for 
the other snow-shoe. Creep, creep, down 
the hillside. Snow in my sleeves, snow 


No matter, if it-is not in 
the eye of thecamera. There heis! ‘The 
steam rises from his broad nostrils. La- 
zily he winks his eye. I can see every 
hair on his back. Is this a farm-yard ? 
Carefully I push the camera above the 
prostrate tree-trunk, first brushing the 
snow away with my hand. ‘There is not 
quite enough light here fora snap. Steady, 
old man. Don’t you swing those horns ! 

And he does not. ‘Tick, one, two, tick, 
goes the shutter, and the great beast is get- 
ting up. The antlers swing, he rises, two 
feet at a time, like an ox, hesitates an in- 
stant, as a moose always does, shows the 
little symptoms of fright so familiar to those 
who know the habits of the moose, and 
then goes down the mountain like a run- 
away locomotive. 

“See the other one go, too,” shouts 
Henry from above me. 

So does luck bestow her favors with a 
kindly hand upon those who put them- 
selves in her way. 


in my mouth. 
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THE POETIC CABARETS OF PARIS 


By Eliot Gregory 


41 HOSE who have not lived 
jin France can form little 
saz) idea of the important place 
m4, the café occupies in the 
life of an average French- 
Jy man. Clubs, as we know 
y are used in England, are 
rare, and. when found, are, with few ex- 
ceptions, but gambling-houses in disguise. 
As a Frenchman rarely asks an acquaint- 
ance, or even a friend, to his apartments, 
the café has become, during the past fifty 
years, the common ground where all meet, 
either for business or pleasure. Not in 
Paris only, but all over France, in every 
garrison town, provincial city, or tiny vil- 
lage, the café is the chief attraction, the 
centre of thought, the focus toward which 
all the rays of masculine existence con- 
verge. 

For in Paris the student, newly arrived 
from the provinces, living in furnished 
rooms, to whose modest purse the theatres 
and other places of amusement are prac- 
tically closed, the café is a supreme re- 
source. His mind is moulded, his ideas 
and opinions formed, more by what he 
hears and sees there than by any other 
influence. His restaurant is of no impor- 
tance. He may eat anywhere. But the 
choice of his café will often give the bent 
to a young man’s career. It indicates to 
his acquaintances his exact shade of poli- 
tics and his opinions on literature, music, 
or art. In Paris, to know a man at all is 
to know where you can find him at the 
hour of the aféritif—what Baudelaire 
called 





L’heure sainte 
de L’absinthe. 


When young men form a society among 
themselves, an establishment of this kind is 
chosen‘as their meeting-place, and thou- 
sands exist only by such patronage, as, for 
example, the Caféde la Régence, Place du 
Théatre Frangais, which is frequented 
entirely by men who play chess. 
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Busmess-men transact their affairs as 
much over their coffee as in their offices. 
The reading-man finds there the daily and 
weekly papers, and a writer is sure of the 
undisturbed possession of pen, ink, and 
paper. Henri Murger, the author of “La 
Vie de Bohéme,” was asked once why he 
continued to patronize a certain establish- 
ment notorious for the inferior quality of 
its beer. 

“Yes,” he answered, “the beer is poor, 
but they keep such good ivk /”’ 

The use of a café in this way does not 
imply any great expenditure, the consom- 
mation costing very little. With it is ac- 
quired the right to use the café for an in- 
definite number of hours, the client being 
warmed, lighted, and served. From five 
to seven, and again after dinner, the Aad- 
itués stroll in, grouping themselves about 
the small tables, each new-comer joining 
a congenial circle, ordering his drink, and 
settling himself for a long sitting. The 
last editorial, the newest picture, or the fall 
of a ministry is discussed with a vehemence 
and an interest unknown to Anglo-Saxon 
nations. Suddenly, in the excitement of 
the discussion, someone will rise in his 
place and begin speaking. If you happen 
to drop in at that moment, the lady at 
the desk will welcome you with, ‘ You are 
just in time! Monsieur So-and-So is speak- 
ing, and the evening promises to be inter- 
esting.” She is charmed; her establish- 
ment ~?!l shine with a reflected light, and 
new patrons be drawn there, if the debates 
are brilliant. So common is this that there 
is hardly an orator to-day at the French 
bar, or in the Senate, who has not broken 
his first lance in some such obscure tour- 
nament, under the smiling glances of the 
Dame du comptoir. 

Oppositethe Palace of the Luxembourg, 
in the heart of the old Latin Quarter, 
stands a quaint building, half hotel, half 
café, where many years ago Joseph II. 
resided while visiting his sister, Marie 
Antoinette. It is known now as Foyot’s, 
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and this name must 
awaken many happy 
memories in the 
hearts of American 
students, for it was 
long their favorite 
meeting- place. In 
the early seventies a 
club, formed among 
the literary and po- 
etic youth of Paris, 
selected Foyot’s as 
their “ home ”’ during 
the winter months. 
Their summer vaca- 
tions were spent in 5 
visiting the university : 
towns of France, re- : 
citing their verses, or 

acting in original  ‘Stetch dy the author. 


plays at Nancy, Bor- M. Salis, the Founder of the ‘Black Cat.” 


deaux, Lyons, or 
Caen. The enthusiasm these youthful 
performances created inspired one of their 
number with the idea of creating in Paris, 
on a permanent footing, a centre where a 
limited public could meet the young poets 
of the day and hear them recite, in an in- 
formal way, their verses and monologues. 
The success of the original Chat Noir 
the first ‘ cabaret” of this kind, was un- 
doubtedly owing largely to thesympathetic 
and attractive nature of its founder, young 
Salis, who drew around him, by his sunny 
disposition, shy personalities who, but for 
him, would still be “‘ mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons.’”’ Under his kindly and discriminat- 
ing rule many a successful literary career 
has started. Salis’s gifted nature combined 
a delicate taste and critical acumen witha 
rare business ability. His first venture, an 
obscure little café onthe Boulevard Roche- 
chouart, in the outlying quarter beyond 
the Place Pigalle, quickly became famous, 
its ever-increasing vogue forcing its happy 
proprietor to seek more commodious quar- 
ters in the Rue Victor Massé, where the 
world-famous Chat Voir was installed with 
much pomp and many joyous ceremonies. 
The old French word “ cabaret,” cor- 
responding closely to the English word 
“inn,” was chosen to replace the hack- 
neyed “ café,” and the establishment dec- 
orated in imitation of a Adtellerie of the 
time of Louis XIII. Oaken beams sup- 
ported the low, studded ceilings. The 





plaster walls disap- 
peared behind tapes- 
tries, armor, and old 
faience. Beer and 
other liquids were 
served in quaint por- 
celain or pewter 
mugs, and the waiters 
were dressed (merry 
anachronism) in the 
costume of the mem- 
bers of the Institute 
‘\ (the Immortal Forty), 
who had so long led 
poetry in chains. The 
success of the “ Black 
Cat” in her new 
quarters was im- 
mense, all Paris 
crowding through 
her modest doors. 
Salis had founded 
Montmartre !—the rugged old hill giving 
birth to a generation of writers and poets, 
and nourishing this new school at her 
granite breasts. 

It would be difficult to imagine a form 
of entertainment more tempting than was 
offered in this picturesque “inn.” In 
addition to the first, the entire second 
floor of the building had been thrown in- 
to one large room, the walls covered with 





Sketch by the author. 
M. Jules Jouy. 
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a thousand sketches, caricatures, and cray- 
on drawings by hands since celebrated the 
world over. A piano and many chairs 
and tables completed the unpretending in- 
stallation. Here, during a couple of hours 
each evening, either by the piano or sim- 
ply standing in their 
places, the young 
poets gave utterance 
to the creations of 
their imagination, the 
musicians played 
their latest inspira- 
tions, the vzaconteur 
told his newest story. 
They called each 
other and the better 
known among the 
guests by theirnames, 
and joked their mu- 
tual weaknesses, 
eliminating from 
these gatherings ev- 
ery shade of a per- 
functory perform - 
ance. 

It is almost impos- 
sible to give an idea 
of the delicate flavor 
of these informal 
evenings —the sen- 
sation of being at 
home that the pict- 
uresque surroundings 
produced, the low 
murmur of laughing : 
conversation, the  ‘#eth dy the author. 
clink of glasses, the 
swing of a waltz- 
movement played by a master-hand, in- 
terrupted only when some slender form 
would rise and, leaning against the piano, 
would pour forth burning words of in- 
finite pathos, the inspired young face light- 
ing up with the passion and power of the 
lines. The burst of applause that his tal- 
ent called forth would hardly have died 
away before another figure would take the 
poet’s place, a wave of laughter welcom- 
ing the new-comer, whose twinkling eyes 
and demure smile promised a treat of fun 
and humor. And so the evening would 
wear gayly on to its end, the younger ele- 
ment in the audience, full of the fut- 
ure, drinking in long draughts of poetry 
and art, the elder charmed to live over 
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again the days of their youth and feel in 
touch once more with the present. 

As can be easily imagined, in this world 
of routine and conventions an innovation 
as brilliantly successful as this could hard- 
ly be inaugurated without raising a whirl- 
wind of jealousy and 
opposition. The 
struggle was long and 
arduous. The di- 
rectors of the thea- 
tres and concert- 
halls, furious to see a 
part of their public 
tempted away, raised 
the cry of immorality 
and license against 
the new-comers, and 
called to their aid 
every resource of law 
and chicanery. At 
the end of the first 
year Salis found him- 
self with over eight 
hundred summonses 
and lawsuits on his 
hands. After having 
made every effort, 
knocked at every 
door, in his struggle 
for existence, he 
finally conceived the 
happy thought of ap- 
pealing directly to 
Grévy, then Presi- 
dent of the Republic, 
and in his audience 
“4 2’ Arts.” with the latter suc- 

ceeded in charming 
and interesting him, as he had so many 
others. The influence of the head of the 
state was brought to bear on the affair, 
and Salis had the joy of seeing the opposi- 
tion crushed and the storm blow itself out. 

From this moment the poets, feeling 
themselves appreciated and their rights 
acknowledged and defended, flocked to 
the “‘ Sacred Mountain,” as Montmartre 
began to be called, and other establish- 
ments of the same character sprang up in 
the neighborhood. Most important among 
these was the famous “4 z’Arts,”’ Bou- 
levard de Clichy, the ‘“‘ Tambourin,” and 
“La Butte.” 

Trombert, who, together with Frage- 
rolle, Goudezki, and Marcel Lefévre, who 
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had just ended a brilliantly successful artis- 
tic voyage in the south of France, opened 
the “4 z’Arts.” The novelty-loving public 
quickly found its way there, crowding to 
applaud Coquelin Cadet, Fragson, and 
many other celebrities. It was here that 
the poets first had 
the amusing idea of 
producing a piece 
in which the rival 
cabarets were re- 
viewed and laugh- 
ingly criticized. 
The success was 
beyond all prece- 
dent, in spite of the 
great difficulty of 
giving a play with- 
out a stage, with- 
out scenery or ac- 
cessories of any 
kind, the whole in- 
terest centring in 
the talent with 
which the lines 
were declaimed by 
theirauthors. They 
next had the pleas- 
ant idea of passing 
in review the differ- 
ent classes of pop- 
ular songs, Clovis 
Hugues, at the 
same time poet and 
statesman, dis- Sketch by the author. 
coursing on each 
subject, and intro- 
ducing the singer; Brittany local songs, 
Provengal ballads, and the half Spanish, 
half French chansons of the Pyrenees 
being sung or recited by local poets with 
the charm and abandon of their distinc- 
tive races. 

The great critics did not disdain to at- 
tend these informal gatherings, and gave 
columns of serious criticism to the subject 
in their papers. 

At the hour when all Paris takes its 
apéritif the ‘4 z’ Arts”? became the meet- 
ing-place of the painters, poets, and writers 
of the day. Montmartre gradually re- 
placed the old Latin Quarter, and it is 
there to-day that one must seek .for the 
gayety and the humor, the pathos and the 
makeshifts of Bohemia. 

The “4 2z’Arts,” next to the Chat 
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Noir, tas had the greatest influence in 
forming taste, the pleiade of poets that 
grouped themselves around it in the be- 
ginning dispersing later to form other 
centres, which, in their turn, were to influ- 
ence the minds and tastes of thousands. 

Another charm- 
ing form of enter- 
tainment inaugu- 
rated by this group 
of men, which has 
since become pop- 
lar,.is that of 
“shadow-pict- 
ures,” conceived 
originally by Caran 
d’Ache, and car- 
ried by him to a 
marvellous perfec- 
tion. A medium- 
sized frame filled 
with white ground 
glass is suspended 
at one end of the 
room and sur- 
rounded by dark 
draperies. The 
room is darkened, 
and against the 
luminous _back- 
ground of the glass 
appear small black 
groups (shadows 
cast by figures cut 
out of cardboard). 
These figuresmove, 
advancing and re- 
treating, grouping or separating themselves 
to the cadence of the poet’s verses, for 
which they form the most original and 
striking illustrations. Entire poems are 
given accompanied by these shadow-pict- 
ures. 

One of Caran d’Ache’s greatest suc- 
cesses in this line was a poem on the 
“Epopée of Napoleon,” the great Emperor 
appearing on foot and on horseback, the 
long lines of his army passing before him 
in the foreground, or small in the distance. 
They stormed heights, cheered on by his 
presence, or formed hollow squares to re- 
pulse the enemy. During their evolutions 
the clear voice of the author rang out from 
the darkness with thrilling effect. 

The nicest art is necessary to cut these 
little figures to the required perfection, and 
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so great was the talent of their inventor 
that, when he gave burlesques of the topics 
of the day, or presented the celebrities of 
the hour to his public, each figure would 
be recognized with a burst of delighted ap- 
plause. ‘The great Sarah was represented 
in a hundred poses of infinite humor, sur- 
rounded by her menagerie or receiving the 
homage of the universe. Political leaders, 
foreign sovereigns, social and operatic 
stars, were made to pass before his laugh- 
ing public. None were spared. Paris 
went mad with delight at this new “ art,” 
and for months it was impossible to find a 
seat in the hall. 

At the “ Boite 4 Musique,” a rival café, 
the idea was further developed by an in- 
genious arrangement of lights (of which 
the secret has been carefully kept). Land- 
scapes are represented in color ; all the gra- 
dations of daylight are given, and the va- 
ried twilight hues to purple night, until 
the moon, rising, lights anew the picture. 
During all these variations of color the lit- 
tle groups continue to come and go, acting 
out the story of the poem, which the poet 
delivers from the surrounding obscurity as 
only an author can render his own lines. 

One of the pillars of this attractive cen- 
tre was Jules Jouy, who made a large 
place for himself in the hearts of his con- 
temporaries—a true poet, whom neither 
privations nor the difficult beginnings of 
an obscure and unknown writer could turn 
from his vocation. His songs are alter- 
nately tender, gay, or bitingly sarcastic. 
Some of his better-known ballads were 
written for Yvette Guilbert, and were mar- 
vellously interpreted by her. ‘The difficult 
critics, Sarcey and Jules lemaitre, have 
sounded his praise again and again. 

An establishment of another kind that 
had a great celebrity, more on account of 
the personality of the poet who founded it 
than from any originality or picturesque- 
ness in its installation, was the “ Mirli- 
ton,” opened by Aristide Bruant in the 
little café that had sheltered the original 
“Chat Noir.” 

To give an account of the “ Mir- 
liton”’ is to tell the story of Bruant, the 
most popular ballad - writer in France 
to-day. This original and eccentric poet 
is as well known to a Parisian as the 
Boulevards or the Arc de Triomphe. His 


costume of shabby black velvet, Brittany 
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waistcoat, red shirt, top-boots, and enor- 
mous felt hat is a tamiliar feature in the 
caricatures and prints of the day. His 
little “ cabaret” remains closed during the 
day, only opening its doors toward evening. 
The personality of the great ballad-writer 
pervades the atmosphere. He walks 
about the tiny place hailing his acquaint- 
ances with some gay epigram, receiving 
strangers with easy familiarity or chilling 
disdain, as the humor takes him ; then ina 
moment, with arapid change of expression, 
pouring out the ringing lines of one of his 
ballads—always the story of the poor and 
humble, for he has identified himself with 
the outcast and the disinherited. His 
published volumes, “ Dans la Rue,” and 
“Sur la Route,” have had an enormous 
popularity, and their contents are known 
and sung all over France. 

In 1892 Bruant was received as a 
member of the society of ‘Gens de Let- 
tres.’ It may be of interest to recall a 
part of the speech made by  Frangois 
Coppée on the occasion: “It is with the 
greatest pleasure that I present to my con- 
freres my good friend, the ballad-writer, 
Aristide Bruant. I value highly the author 
of ‘ Dans la Rue,’ and when I close his 
volume of sad and caustic verses it is with 
the consoling thought that even vice and 
crime have their conscience ; that if they 
suffer there is always a possible redemp- 
tion. He has sought his inspiration in the 
gutter, it is true, but he has seen there a 
reflection of the stars.” 

In the Avenue ‘T'rudaine, not far from 
the other caéarets, the “Ane Rouge” was 
next opened, in a quiet corner of the im- 
mense suburb, its shady little garden, on 
which the rooms open, making it a favorite 
meeting-place during the warm months. Of 
a summer evening no more congenial spot 
can be found in all Paris. ‘The quaint 
chambers have been almost éntirely cov- 
ered with mural paintings or charcoal cari- 
catures of the poets themselves, or of fa- 
miliar faces among the clients and patrons 
of the place. 

One of the many talents that clustered 
around this quiet little garden, was the 
brilliant Paul Verlaine, the most Bohemian 
of all inhabitants of modern Prague, 
whose death has left an immense void, 
difficult to fill. Fame and honors came 
too late. He died in destitution, if not 
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absolute hunger ; to-day his admirers are 
erecting a statue of him in bronze in the 
Garden of the Luxembourg, with money 
that would have gone so far toward mak- 
ing his life happy. 

In the old hotel of the Lesdiguicres 
family, Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne, the 
“ Carillon” opened its doors in 1893, and 
quickly conquered a place in the public 
favor, the inimitable fun and spirits of 
Tiercy drawing crowds to the place. 

The famous “ Tréteau de Tabarin,” 
which to-day holds undisputed precedence 
among all the caéarets of Paris, is among 
the last that have appeared, founded by 
the brilliant Fursy and a group of his 
friends. Here no pains have been spared 
to form an ensemble worthy of the poets 
and their public. 

Many years ago, in the days of the 
Good King Louis XIII., a strolling poet- 
actor, Tabarin, erected his little canvas- 
covered stage before the statue of Henry 
IV., on the Pont-Neuf, and drew the 
court and the town by his fun and his 
tragedy. The founders of the latest and 
most complete of Parisian cabarets have 
tried to reconstruct, as far as possible, the 
ensemble of this historic scene. On the 
walls of the largest room, where the per- 
formances are given, is painted a view 
of old Paris, the Seine and its bridges, the 
towers of Notre Dame in the distance, 
and the statue of Louis XIII.’s warlike 
father in the foreground. In front of this 
painting stands a staging of rough planks, 
reproducing the little theatre of Tabarin. 
Here, every evening, before the éize of 
Paris, the authors and poets play in their 
own pieces, recite their verses, and tell 
their stories. Not long ago ‘a talented 
young musician, who has already given 
an opera to the world, sang an entire one- 
act operetta of his own composition, 
changing his voice for the different parts, 
imitating choruses by clever effects on the 
piano. 

Montmartre is thus sprinkled with these 
attractive cabarets, the taste of the public 
for such informal entertainments having 
grown each year rather than decreased ; 
and with reason, for the careless grace of 
the surroundings, the absence of any use- 
less restraint or obligation as to hour or 
duration, has an irresistible charm for thou- 
sands whom a long concert or the inevi- 


table five acts at the Frangais could not 
tempt. It would be difficult to overrate the 
influence such an atmosphere, breathed in 
youth, must have, later, on the taste and 
character. The absence of the sordid 
money-grubbing spirit, the curse of ourma- 
terial day and generation, the contact with 
cultivated intellects and minds trained to 
incase their thoughts in finished verse or 
crisp and lucid prose, cannot but form the 
hearer’s mind into a higher and nobler 
mould. It is both a satisfaction and a 
hope for the future to know that these in- 
fluences are being felt all over the capital 
and throughout the length and breadth 
of France. ‘There are at this moment in 
Paris alone three or four hundred poets, 
ballad-writers, and raconteurs who recite 
their works in public. 

It must be hard for the untravelled 
Anglo-Saxon to grasp the idea that a poet 
can, without loss of prestige, recite his lines 
in a public café before a mixed audience. 
If such doubting souls could, however, be 
present at one of these zoctes ambrosiane 
they would quickly realize that the Latin 
temperament can throw a grace and child- 
ish abandon around an act that would 
cause an Englishman or an American to 
appear supremely ridiculous. One’s taste 
or sense of fitness is never shocked. It 
seems the most natural thing in the world 
to be sitting there with your glass of beer 
before you, while some rising poet, whose 
name ten years later may figure among the 
«“ Immortal Forty,” recites to you his loves 
and his ambition, or brings tears into your 
eyes with a description of some humble 
hero or martyr. 

From the days of Homer poetry has 
been the instructor of nations. In the 
Orient to-day the poet story-teller holds 
his audience spellbound for hours, teach- 
ing the people their history and supplying 
their minds with food for thought, raising 
them above the dull level of the brutes by 
the charm of his verse and the elevation 
of his ideas. ‘The power of poetry is the 
same now as three thousand years ago. 
Modern skeptical Paris, that scoffs at all 
creeds and chafes impatiently under any 
rule, will sit to-day docile and childlike, 
charmed by the melody of a poet’s voice ; 
its passions lulled or quickened, like Alex- 
ander’s of old, at the will of a modern 
Timotheus. 














THE GREAT GOOD PLACE 


By Henry James 


EORGE DANE had 
waked up to a bright new 
day, the face of nature well 
washed by last night’s 
downpour and shining as 
with high spirits, good res- 
clones, lively intentions—the great glare 
of recommencement, in short, fixed in his 
patch of sky. He had sat up late to 
finish work—arrears overwhelming ; then 
at last had gone to bed with the pile but 
little reduced. He was now to return to 
it after the pause of the night; but he 
could only look at it, for the time, over 
the bristling hedge of letters planted by 
the early postman an hour before and 
already, on the customary table by the 
chimney-piece, -formally rounded and 
squared by his systematic servant. It 
was something too merciless, the domes- 
tic perfection of Brown. ‘There were 
newspapers on another table, ranged with 
the same rigor of custom, newspapers too 
many—what could any creature want of 
so much news ?—and each with its hand 
on the neck of the other, so that the row 
of their bodiless heads was like a series 
of decapitations. Other journals, other 
periodicals of every sort, folded and in 
wrappers, made a huddled mound that 
had been growing for several days and of 
which he had been wearily, helplessly 
aware. There were new books, also in 
wrappers as well as disenveloped and 
dropped again—books from publishers, 
books from authors, books from friends, 
books from enemies, books from his own 
bookseller, who took, it sometimes struck 
him, inconceivable things for granted. 
He touched nothing, approached nothing, 
only turned a heavy eye over the work, 
as it were, of the night—the fact, in his 
high, wide-windowed room, where the 
hard light of duty could penetrate every 
corner, of the unashamed admonition of 
the day. It was the old rising tide, and 
it rose and rose even under a minute’s 
watching. It had been up to his shoul- 











ders last night—it was up to his chin 
now. 

Nothing had passed while he slept— 
everything had stayed ; nothing, that he 
could yet feel, had died—many things had 
been born. To let them alone, these 
things, the new things, let them utterly 
alone and see if that, by chance, wouldn’t 
somehow prove the best way to deal with 
them: this fancy brushed his face for a 
moment as a possible solution, just giving 
it, as many a time before, a cool wave of 
air. Then he knew again as well as ever 
that leaving was difficult, leaving impossi- 
ble—that the only remedy, the true, soft, 
effacing sponge, would be to ée left, to be 
forgotten. There was no footing on which 
aman who had ever liked life—liked it, at 
any rate, as Ae had—could now escape 
from it. He must reap as he had sown. 
It was a thing of meshes ; he had simply 
gone to sleep under the net and had 
simply waked up there. The net was too 
fine ; the cords crossed each other at spots 
so near together, making at each a little 
tight, hard knot that tired fingers, this 
morning, were too limp and too tender 
to touch. Our poor friend’s touched 
nothing—only stole significantly into his 
pockets as he wandered over to the win- 
dow and faintly gasped at the energy of 
Nature. What was most overwhelming 
was that she herself was so ready. She 
had soothed him rather, the night before, 
in the small hours by the lamp. From be- 
hind the drawn curtain of his study the 
rain had been audible and in a manner 
merciful ; washing the window in a steady 
flood, it had seemed the right thing, the 
retarding, interrupting thing, the thing 
that, if it would only last, might clear the 
ground by floating out to a boundless sea 
the innumerable objects among which his 
feet stumbled and strayed. He had posi- 
tively laid down his pen as on a sense of 
friendly pressure from it. The kind, full 
swash had been on the glass when he 
turned out his lamp; he had left his 


phrase unfinished and his papers lying 
quite as if for the flood to bear them 
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away on its bosom. But there, on the 
table, still were the bare bones of the sen- 
tence—and not all of those; the single 
thing borne away and that he could never 
recover was the missing half that might 
have paired with it and begotten a figure. 

Yet he could at last only turn back 
from the window ; the world was every- 
where, without and within, and, with the 
great staring egotism of its health and 
strength, was not to be trusted for tact or 
delicacy. He faced about precisely to 
meet his servant and the absurd so- 
lemnity of two telegrams on a tray. 
Brown ought to have kicked them into 
the room—then he himself might have 
kicked them out. 

“And you told me to remind you, 
sir-——” 

George Dane was at last angry. 
mind me of nothing !” 

‘‘ But you insisted, sir, that I was to 
insist !”’ 

He turned away in despair, speaking 
with a pathetic quaver at absurd variance 
with his words: ‘If you insist, Brown, 
I’ll kill you! ” He found himself anew at 
the window, whence, looking down from 
his fourth floor, he could see the vast 
neighborhood, under the trumpet-blare of 
the sky, beginning to rush about. There 
was a silence, but he knew Brown had not 
left him—knew exactly how straight and 
serious and stupid and faithful he stood 
there. After a minute he heard him again. 

“It’s only because, sir, you know, sir, 
you can’t remember ie 

At this Dane did flash round ; it was 
more than at such a moment he could 
bear. ‘ Can’t remember, Brown ? I can’t 
forget. That’s what’s the matter with me.” 

Brown looked at him with the advan- 
tage of eighteen years of consistency. 
“ T’m afraid you’re not well, sir.” 

Brown’s master thought. “It’s a shock- 
ing thing to say, but I wish to heaven I 
weren’t ! It would be perhaps an excuse.” 

Brown’s blankness spread like the des- 
ert. ‘To put them off ?” 

“Ah!” The sound was a groan; the 
plural pronoun, avy pronoun, so mistimed. 
“Who is it?” 

“Those ladies you spoke of—to lunch.” 

“Oh!” The poor man dropped into 
the nearest chair and stared awhile at the 
carpet. It was very complicated. 
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« How many will there be, sir ?’’ Brown 
asked. 

“ Fifty!” 

“ Fifty, sir ?”’ 

Our friend, from his chair, looked 
vaguely about ; under his hand were the 
telegrams, still unopened, one of which he 
now tore asunder. “‘Do hope you sweet- 
ly won’t mind, to-day, 1.30, my bringing 
poor dear Lady Mullet, who is so awfully 
bent,’ ”’ he read to his companion. 

His companion weighed it. 
many does se make, sir ?”’ 

“Poor dear Lady Mullet ? 
the least idea.” 

“Ts she—a—deformed, sir ?’’ Brown 
inquired, as if in this case she might make 
more. 

His master wondered, then saw he fig- 
ured some personal curvature. ‘“ No; 
she’s only bent on coming!” Dane 
opened the other telegram and again read 
out: ‘ ‘So sorry it’s at eleventh hour im- 
possible, and count on you here, as very 
greatest favor, at two sharp instead.’ ”’ 

“ How many does ¢#a¢t make ? ” Brown 
imperturbably continued. 

Dane crumbled up the two missives and 
walked with them to the waste-paper 
basket, into which he thoughtfully dropped 
them. “I can’t say. You must do it all 
yourself. I sha’n’t be there.” 

It was only on this that Brown showed 
an expression. ‘ You'll go instead——?” 

‘“T’ll go instead !” Dane raved. 

Brown, however, had had occasion to 
show before that e would never desert 
their post. ‘“Isn’t that rather sacrificing 
the three ?”” Between respect and reproach 
he paused. 

‘« Are there three ?” 

‘“‘T lay for four in all.” 

His master had, at any rate, caught his 
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thought. ‘Sacrificing the three to the 
one, you mean? Oh, I’m not going to 
mr" 


Brown’s famous “ thoroughness ”—his 
great virtue—had never been so dreadful. 
“Then where ave you going ?” 

Danesat down to his table and stared at 
his ragged phrase. ‘‘‘There is a happy 
land—far, far away!’”’ He chanted it 
like a sick child and knew that, for a min- 
ute, Brown never moved. During this 
minute he felt between his shoulders the 
gimlet of criticism. 
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‘Are you quite sure you're all right ? ” 

“It’s my certainty that overwhelms me, 
Brown. Look about you and judge. 
Could anything be more ‘right,’ in the 
view of the envious world, than everything 
that surrounds us here; that immense 
array of letters, notes, circulars ; that pile 
of printers’ proofs, magazines and books ; 
these perpetual telegrams, these impending 
guests ; this retarded, unfinished, and in- 
terminable work? What could a man 
want more ?” 

“ Do you mean there’s too much, sir ?”” 
—Brown had sometimes these flashes. 

“ There’s too much. ‘There’s too much. 
But you can’t help it, Brown.” 

“No, sir,’ Brown assented. 
you?” 

“1m thinking—I must see. ‘There are 
hours—!’’ Yes, there were hours, and 
this was one of them: he jerked himself 
up for another turn in his labyrinth, but 
still not touching, not even again meeting, 
his interlocutor’s eye. If he was a genius 
for anyone he was a genius for Brown ; 
but it was terrible what that meant, being 
a genius for Brown. ‘There had been 
times when he had done full justice to the 
way it kept him up ; now, however, it was 
almost the worst of the avalanche. ‘‘ Don’t 
trouble about me,”’ he went on insincerely 
and looking askance through his window 
again at the bright and beautiful world. 
“Perhaps it will rain—that may not be 
over. Ido love the rain,” he weakly pur- 
sued. ‘ Perhaps, better still, it will snow.” 

Brown now had indeed a perceptible 
expression, and the expression was fear. 
«Snow, sir—the end of May?’ With- 
out pressing this point he looked at his 
watch. ‘ You'll feel better when you’ve 
had breakfast.”’ 

‘‘T dare say,” said Dane, whom break- 
fast struck in fact as a pleasant alterna- 
tive to opening letters. “ I'll come in 
immediately.” 

‘“ But without waiting 

‘Waiting for what ?”’ 

Brown had at last, under his apprehen- 
sion, his first lapse from logic, which he 
betrayed by hesitating in the evident hope 
that his companion would, by a flash of 
remembrance, relieve him of an invidious 
duty. But the only flashes now were the 
good man’s own. ‘“ You say you can’t 
forget, sir; but you do forget a 
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“Is it anything very horrible ?” Dane 
broke in. 

Brown hung fire. ‘‘ Only the gentleman 
you told me you had asked e 

Dane again took him up; horrible or 
not, it came back—indeed its mere com- 
ing back classed it. “To breakfast to- 
day ? It was to-day; I see.” It came 
back, yes, came back; the appointment 
with the young man—he supposed him 
young—and whose letter, the letter about 
—what was it ?—had struck him. “Yes, 
yes ; wait, wait.”’ 

“ Perhaps he’ll do 
Brown suggested. 

“Sure to—sure to. All right !” What- 
ever he might do, he would at least pre- 
vent some other doing: that was present 
to our friend as, on the vibration of the 
electric bell at the door of the flat, Brown 
moved away. ‘Two things, in the short 
interval that followed, were present to 
Dane ; his having utterly forgotten the 
connection, the whence, whither, and why 
of his guest, and his continued disposition 
not to touch—no, not with the finger. Ah, 
if he might ever again touch! All the 
unbroken seals and neglected appeals lay 
there while, for a pause that he couldn’t 
measure, he stood before the chimney- 
piece with his hands still in his pockets. 
He heard a brief exchange of words in 
the hall, but never afterward recovered 
the time taken by Brown to reappear, to 
precede and announce another person-—a 
person whose name, somehow, failed to 
reach Dane’s ear. Brown went off again 
to serve breakfast, leaving host and guest 
confronted. ‘The duration of this first 
stage also, later on, defied measurement ; 
but that little mattered, for in the train of 
what happened came promptly the sec- 
ond, the third, the fourth, the rich suc- 
cession of the others. Yet what happened 
was but that Dane took his hand from 
his pocket, held it straight out and felt it 
taken. Thus indeed, if he had wanted 
never again to touch, it was already done. 





you good, sir,” 


II 


He might have been a week in the 
place—the scene of his new conscious- 
ness—before he spoke at all. The oc- 
casion of it then was that one of the quiet 
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figures he had been idly watching drew at 
last nearer and showed him a face that 
was the highest expression—to his pleased 
but as yet slightly confused perception— 
of the general charm. What was the gen- 
eral charm ? He couldn’t, for that mat- 
ter, easily have phrased it ; it was such 
an abyss of negatives, such an absence of 
everything. ‘The oddity was that, after 
a minute, he was struck as by the reflec- 
tion of his own very image in this first in- 
terlocutor seated with him, on the easy 
bench, under the high, clear portico and 
above the wide, far-reaching garden, where 
the things that most showed in the green- 
ness were the surface of still water and the 
white note of old statues. The absence 
of everything was, in the aspect of the 
Brother who had thus informally joined 
him—a man of his own age, tired, dis- 
tinguished, modest, kind—really, as he 
could soon see, but the absence of what 
he didn’t want. He didn’t want, for the 
time, anything but just to de there, to stay 
in the bath. He was in the bath yet, the 
broad, deep bath of stillness. They sat 
in it together now, with the water up to 
their chins. He had not had to talk, he 
had not had to think, he had scarce even 
had to feel. He had been sunk that way 
before, sunk—when and where ?—in an- 
other flood; only a flood of rushing wa- 
ters, in which bumping and gasping were 
all. This was a current so slow and so 
tepid that one floated practically without 
motion and without chill. The break of 
silence was not immediate, though Dane 
seemed indeed to feel it begin before a 
sound passed. It could pass quite suf- 
ficiently without words that he and his 
mate were Brothers, and what that meant. 

Dane wondered, but with no want of 
ease—for want of ease was impossible 
—if his friend found in fim the same 
likeness, the proof of peace, the gage of 
what the place could do. The long after- 
noon crept to its end; the shadows fell 
farther and the sky glowed deeper ; but 
nothing changed—nothing cow/d change 
—in the element itself. It was a con- 
scious security. It was wonderful! Dane 
had lived into it, but he was still immense- 
ly aware. He would have been sorry to 
lose that, for just this fact, as yet, the 
blessed fact of consciousness, seemed the 
greatest thing of all. Its only fault was 
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that, being in itself such an occupation, so 
fine an unrest in the heart of gratitude, 
the life of the day all went to it. But 
what even then was the harm? He had 
come only to come, to take what he found. 
This was the part where the great cloister, 
inclosed externally on three sides, and 
probably the largest, lightest, fairest effect, 
to his charmed sense, that human hands 
could ever have expressed in dimensions 
of length and breadth, opened to the south 
its splendid fourth quarter, turned to the 
great view an outer gallery that combined 
with the rest of the portico to forma high, 
dry loggia, such as he a little pretended 
to himself he had, in Italy, in old days, 
seen in old cities, old convents, old villas. 
This recall of the disposition of some 
great abode of an Order, some mild 
Monte Cassino, some Grande Chartreuse 
more accessible, was his main term of 
comparison ; but he knew he had really 
never anywhere beheld anything at once 
so calculated and so generous. 

Three impressions in particular had 
been with him all the week, and he could 
only recognize in silence their happy ef- 
fect on his nerves. How it was all man- 
aged he couldn’t have told—he had been 
content moreover till now with his igno- 
rance of cause and pretext ; but whenev- 
er he chose to listen with a certain intent- 
ness he made out, as from a distance, the 
sound of slow, sweet bells. Howcould they 
be so far and yet so audible? How could 
they be so near and yet so faint ? How, 
above all, could they, in such an arrest of 
life, be, to “me things, so frequent ? The 
very essence of the bliss of Dane’s whole 
change had been precisely that there was 
nothing now to time. It was the same 
with the slow footsteps that always, with- 
in earshot, to the vague attention, marked 
the space and the leisure, seemed, in long, 
cool arcades, lightly to fall and perpetu- 
ally to recede. This was the second im- 
pression, and it melted into the third, as, 
for that matter, every form of softness, in 
the great good place, was but a further 
turn, without jerk or gap, of the endless 
roll of serenity. -The quiet footsteps were 
quiet figures: the quiet figures that, to the 
eye, kept the picture human and brought 
its perfection within reach. This perfec- 
tion, he felt on the bench by his friend, 
was now more in reach than ever. His 
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friend at last turned to him a look dif- 
ferent from the looks of friends in London 
clubs. 

“The thing was to find it out!” 

It was extraordinary how this remark 
fitted into his thought. “Ah, wasn’t 
it? And when I think,” said Dane, “of 
all the people who haven’t and who never 
will !’” He sighed over these unfortunates 
with a tenderness that, in its degree, was 
practically new to him, feeling, too, how 
well his companion would know the peo- 
ple he meant. He only meant some, but 
they were all who would want it ; though 
of these, no doubt—well, for reasons, for 
things that, in the world, he had observed 
—there would never be too many. Not 
all perhaps who wanted would really find ; 
but none at least would find who didn’t 
really want. And then what the need 
would have to have been first! What it 
at first had to be for himself! He felt 
afresh, in the light of his companion’s 
face, what it might still be even when 
deeply satisfied, as well as what commu- 
nication was established by the mere 
mutual knowledge of it. 

« Every man must arrive by himself and 
on his own feet—isn’t that so? We're 
Brothers here for the time, as in a great 
monastery, and we immediately think of 
each other and recognize each other as 
such ; but we must have first got here as 
we can, and we meet after long journeys 
by complicated ways. Moreover we meet 
—don’t we ?—with closed eyes.” 

‘« Ah, don’t speak as if we were dead!” 
Dane laughed. 

“T sha’n’t mind death if it’s like this,” 
his friend replied. 

It was too obvious, as Dane gazed be- 
fore him, that one wouldn’t ; but after a 
moment he asked, with the first articula- 
tion, as yet, of his most elementary won- 
der: ‘ Where is it ?-” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if it were 
much nearer than one ever suspected.” 

“ Nearer town, do you mean?” 

‘‘ Nearer everything—nearer everyone.” 

George Dane thought. ‘‘ Somewhere, 
for instance, down in Surrey ?”’ 

His Brother met him on this with a 
shade of reluctance. ‘Why should we 
call it names ? It must have a climate, 
you see.” 

“Yes,” Dane happily mused ; “ with- 
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out that—!”’ All it so securely did have 
overwhelmed him again, and he couldn’t 
help breaking out : “ What is it?” 

“Oh, it’s positively a part of our ease 
and our rest and our change, I think, that 
we don’t at all know, and that we may 
really call it, for that matter, anything in 
the world we like—the thing, for instance, 
we love it most for being.” 

“T know what J call it,” said Dane 
after a moment. Then as his friend lis- 
tened, with interest: ‘“ Just simply ‘The 
Great Good Place.’ ”’ 

“*T see—what can you say more? I’ve 
put it to myself perhaps a little different- 
ly.” They sat there as innocently as small 
boys confiding to each other the names of 
toy animals. “The Great Want Met.” 

“ Ah, yes, that’s it!” 

‘“Tsn’t it enough for us that it’s a place 
carried on, for our benefit, so admirably 
that we strain our ears in vain for a creak 
of the machinery? Isn’t it enough for us 
that it’s simply a thorough hit ? ” 

“Ah, a hit!” Dane benignantly mur- 
mured. 

“It does for us what it pretends to do,” 
his companion went on; “ the mystery 
isn’t deeper than that. The thing is prob- 
ably simple enough in fact, and on a 
thoroughly practical basis; only it has 
had its origin in a splendid thought, in a 
real stroke of genius.” 

“Yes,” Dane exclaimed, “in a sense— 
on somebody or other’s part—so exquis- 
itely personal !” 

“ Precisely—it rests, like all good things, 
on experience. The ‘great want’ comes 
home—that’s the great thing it does! On 
the day it came home to the right mind this 
dear place was constituted. It always, 
moreover, in the long run, Zas been met— 
it always must be. How can it not re- 
quire to be, more and more, as pressure of 
every sort grows ?” 

Dane, with his hands folded in his lap, 
took in these words of wisdom. “ Pres- 
sure of every sort zs growing!” he placidly 
observed. 

“T see well enough what that fact has 
done to you,” his Brother returned. 

Dane smiled. ‘I couldn’t have borne 
it longer. I don’t know what would have 
become of me.” : 

“T know what would have become of 
me.” 
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“Well, it’s the same thing.” 

“Yes,’”’ said Dane’s companion, “it’s 
doubtless the same thing.” On which 
they sat in silence a little, seeming pleas- 
antly to follow, in the view of the green 
garden, the vague movements of the mon- 
ster—madness, surrender, collapse—they 
had escaped. Their bench was like a box 
atthe opera. ‘And I may perfectly, you 
know,” the Brother pursued, “have seen 
you before. I may even have known you 
well. We don’t know.” 

They looked at each other again serene- 
ly enough, and at last Dane said: “No, 
we don’t know.” 

“ That’s what I meant by our coming with 
our eyes closed. Yes—there’s something 
out. ‘There’s a gap—a link missing, the 
great hiatus !’’ the Brother laughed. ‘It’s 
as simple a story as the old, old rupture— 
the break that lucky Catholics have al- 
ways been able to make, that they are 
still, with their innumerable religious 
houses, able to make, by going into ‘re- 
treat.’ I don’t speak of the pious exer- 
cises; I speak only of the material simphi- 
fication. I don’t speak of the putting off 
of one’s self; I speak only—if one has a 
self worth sixpence—of the getting it 
back. The place, the time, the way were, 
for those of the old persuasion, always 
there — are indeed practically there for 
them as much as ever. They can always 
get off—the blessed houses receive. So 
it was high time that we—we of the great 
Protestant peoples, still more, if possible, 
in the sensitive individual case, overscored 
and overwhelmed; still more congested 
with mere quantity and prostituted, through 
our ‘ enterprise,’ to mere profanity—should 
learn how to get off, should find some- 
where ou retreat and remedy. ‘There 
was such a huge chance for it!” 

Dane laid his hand on his companion’s 
arm. ‘It’s charming, how, when we 
speak for ourselves, we speak for each 
other. That was exactly what I said!” 
He had fallen to recalling -from over the 
gulf the last occasion. 

The Brother, as if it would do them 
both good, only desired to draw him out. 














“What you said——?” 

“To him —that morning.” Dane 
caught a far bell again and heard a slow 
footstep. A quiet figure passed some- 


where—neither of them turned to look. 
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What was, little by little, more present 
to him was the perfect taste. It was 
supreme—it was everywhere. “I just 
dropped my burden—and he received 
it.” 

“ And was it very great ?” 

‘Qh, such a load!”’ Dane laughed. 

“Trouble, sorrow, doubt ?’’ 

“Oh, no; worse than that!” 

“Worse ?”’ 

“« Success’—the vulgarest kind !’’? And 
Dane laughed again. 

“Ah, I know that, too! No one in 
future, as things are going, will be able 
to face success.” 

“Without something of this sort— 
never. The better it is the worse—the 
greater the deadlier. But my one pain 
here,” Dane continued, “is in thinking 
of my poor friend.” 

“The person to whom you've already 
alluded ?”’ 

“ My substitute in the world. Such an 
unutterable benefactor. He turned up 
that morning when everything had some- 
how got on my nerves, when the whole 
great globe, indeed, nerves, or no nerves, 
seemed to have squeezed itself into my 
study. It wasn’t a question of nerves, it 
was a mere question of the displacement 
of everything —of submersion by our 
eternal too much. I didn’t know ov don- 
ner de la téte—I couldn’t have gone a 
step farther.” 

The intelligence with which the Brother 
listened kept them as children feeding 
from the same bowl. ‘And then you got 
the tip ?” 

“T got the tip!’’ Dane happily sighed. 

“Well, we all get it. But [ dare say 
differently.” 

“Then, how did you ees 

The Brother hesitated, smiling. ‘“ You 
tell me first.’’ 





III 


“WELL,” said George Dane, “it was a 
young man I had never seen—a man, at 
any rate, much younger than myself— 
who had written to me and sent me some 
article, some book. I read the stuff, was 
much struck with it, told him so and 
thanked him—on which, of course, I 
heard from him again. He asked me 
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things — his questions were interesting ; 
but to save time and writing I said to him: 
‘Come to see me—we can talk a little ; 
but all I can give you is half. an hour at 
breakfast.’ He turned up at the hour, 
on a day when, more than ever in my life 
before, I seemed, as it happened, in the 
endless press and stress, to have lost pos- 
session of my soul and to be surrounded 
only with the affairs of other people and 
the irrelevant, destructive, brutalizing sides 
of life. It made me literally ill—made me 
feel as I had never felt that if I should 
once really, for an hour, lose hold of the 
thing itself, the thing I was trying for, I 
should never recover it again. ‘The wild 
waters would close over me, and I should 
drop straight to the bottom, where the 
vanquished dead lie.” 

“T follow you every step of your way,” 
said the friendly Brother. ‘The wild 
waters, you mean, of our horrible time.” 

“ Of our horrible time—precisely. Not, 
of course—as we sometimes dream—of 
any other.” 

“ Yes, any other is only a dream. 
really know none but our own.” 

“No, thank God —that’s enough,” 
Dane said. ‘ Well, my young man turned 
up, and I hadn’t been a minute in his 
presence before making out that practi- 
cally it would be in him somehow or 
other to help me. He came to me with 
envy, envy extravagant—really passion- 
ate. I was, heaven save us, the great 
‘success’ for him; he himself was broken 
and beaten. How can I say what passed 
between us ?—it was so strange, so swift, 
so much a matter, from one to the other, 
of instant perception and agreement. He 
was so clever and haggard and hungry !” 

** Hungry ?” the Brother asked. 

“T don’t mean for bread, though he 
had none too much, I think, even of that. 
I mean for—well, what / had, and what I 
was a monument of tc him as I stood there 
up to my neck in preposterous evidence. 
He, poor chap, had been for ten years 
serenading. closed windows and had _ nev- 
er yet caused a shutter to show that it 
stirred. My dim blind was the first to 
be raised an inch; my reading of his 
book, my impression of it, my note and 
my invitation, formed literally the only 
response ever dropped into his dark 
street. He saw in my littered room, 
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my shattered day, my bored face and 
spoiled temper—it’s embarrassing, but I 
must tell you—the very blaze of my glory. 
And he saw in the blaze of my glory—de- 
luded innocent !-—-what he had yearned 
for in vain.” 

‘““What he had yearned for was to de 
you,” said the Brother. Then he added: 
“| see where you’re coming out.” 

“To my saying to him at the end of five 
minutes : ‘ My dear fellow, I wish you'd 
just try it—wish you’d, for awhile, just de 
me!’ You go straight to the mark, and 
that was exactly what occurred—extraor- 
dinary though it was that we should both 
have understood. I saw what he could 
give, and he did too. He saw moreover 
what I could take ; in fact what he saw 
was wonderful.” 


“He must be very remarkable!” the 
Brother laughed. 
“There’s no doubt of it whatever—far 





more remarkable than I. That’s just the 
reason why what I put to him in joke— 
with a fantastic, desperate irony—became, 
on his hands, with his vision of his chance, 
the blessed guarantee of my sitting on this 
spot in your company. ‘ Oh, if I could 
just shift it all—make it straight over for 
an hour to other shoulders ! _ If there only 
were a pair !’—that’s the way I put it to 
him. And then, at something in his face, 
‘Would you, by a miracle, undertake it ?’ 
I asked. I let him know all it meant— 
how it meant that he should at that very 
moment step in. It meant that he should 
finish my work and open my letters and 
keep my engagements and be subject, for 
better or worse, to my contacts and com- 
plications. It meant that he should live 
with my life and think with my brain and 
write with my hand and speak with my 
voice. It meant, above all, that I should 
get off. He accepted with magnificence 
—rose to it like a hero. Only he said: 
‘What will become of you ?’” 

“There was the hitch!’’ the 
admitted. 

“Ah, but only for a minute. He came 
to my help again,” Dane pursued, “‘ when 
he saw I couldn’t quite meet that, could 
at least only say that I wanted to think, 
wanted to cease, wanted to do the thing 
itself—the thing I was trying for, miser- 
able me, and that thing only—and there- 
fore wanted first of all really to see it again, 
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planted out, crowded out, frozen out as it 
now so long had been. ‘I know what 
you want,’ he after a moment quietly re- 
marked tome. ‘Ah, what I want doesn’t 
exist!’ ‘I know what you want,’ he 
repeated. At that I began to believe 
him.”’ 

‘‘Had you any idea yourself?” the 
Brother asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Dane, “ and it was just 
my idea that made me despair. ‘There it 
was as sharp as possible in my imagination 
and my longing—there it was so utterly 
not in fact. We were sitting together on 
my sofa as we waited for breakfast. He 
presently laid his hand on my knee— 
showed me a face that the sudden great 
light in it had made, for me, indescrib- 
ably beautiful. ‘It exists—it exists,’ he 
at last said. And so, I remember, we sat 
awhile and looked at each other, with the 
final effect of my finding that I absolutely 
believed him. I remember we weren’t at 
all solemn—we smiled with the joy of dis- 
coverers. He was as glad as I—he was 
tremendously glad. ‘That came out in the 
whole manner of his reply to the appeal 
that broke from me: ‘Where is it then, 
in God’s name? ‘Tell me without delay 
where it is!” 

The Brother had attended with a sym- 
pathy ! “He gave you the address ?” 

“He was thinking it out—feeling for it, 
catching it. He has a wonderful head of 
his own and must be making of the whole 
thing, while we sit here gossiping, some- 
thing much better than ever / did. The 
mere sight of his face, the sense of his 
hand on my knee, made me, after a little, 
feel that he not only knew what I wanted, 
but was getting nearer to it than I could 
have got inten years. He suddenly sprang 
up and went over to my study-table—sat 
straight down there as if to write me my 
passport. Then it was—at the mere sight 
of his back, which was turned to me—that 
I felt the spell work. I simply sat and 
watched him with the queerest, deepest, 
sweetest sense in the world—the sense of 
an ache that had stopped. All 'ife was 
lifted ; I myself at least was somehow off 
the ground. He was already where I had 
been.” 

“And where were you ?”’ the Brother 
amusedly inquired. 

“Just on the sofa always, leaning back 
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on the cushion and feeling a delicious 
ease. He was already me.” 

“And who were you?” the Brother 
continued. 

“Nobody. ‘That was the fun.”’ 

«That zs the fun,” said the Brother, with 
a sigh like soft music. 

Dane echoed the sigh, and, as nobody 
talking with nobody, they sat there to- 
gether still and watched the sweet wide 
picture darken into tepid night. 


IV 


AT the end of three weeks—so far as 
time was distinct—Dane began to feel 
there was something he had recovered. It 
was the thing they never named—partly 
for want of the need and partly for lack of 
the word; for what indeed was the de- 
scription that would cover it all? The 
only real need was to know it, to see it, in 
silence. Dane had a private, practical 
sign for it, which, however, he had appro- 
priated by theft—‘“ the vision and the 
faculty divine.’”’ ‘That, doubtless, was a 
flattering phrase for his idea of his genius ; 
the genius, at all events, was what he had 
been in danger of losing and had at last 
held by a thread that might at any moment 
have broken. The change was that, little 
by little, his hold had grown firmer, so that 
he drew in the line—more and more each 
day—with a pull that he was delighted 
to find it would bear. ‘The mere dream- 
sweetness of the place was superseded ; 
it was more and more a world of reason 
and order, of sensible, visible arrangement. 
It ceased to be strange — it was high, 
triumphant clearness. He cultivated, 
however, but vaguely, the question of 
where he was, finding it near enough the 
mark to be almost sure that if he was not 
in Kent he was probably in Hampshire. 
He paid for everything but that—that 
wasn’t one of the items. Payment, he had 
soon learned, was definite ; it consisted of 
sovereigns and shillings—just like those 
of the world he had left, only parted with 
more ecstatically —that he put, in his 
room, in a designated place and that were 
taken away in his absence by one of the 
unobtrusive, effaced agents—shadows pro- 
jected on the hours like the noiseless march 
of the sun-dial—that were always at work. 
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The institution had sides that had their re- 
calls, and a pleased, resigned perception 
of these things was at once the effect and 
the cause of its grace. 

Dane picked out of his dim past a 
dozen halting similes. The sacred, silent 
convent was one; another was the bright 
country-house. He did the place no out- 
rage to liken it to an hotel ; he permitted 
himself on occasion to trace its resem- 
blance to a club. Such images, however, 
but flickered and went out—they lasted 
only long enough to light up the differ- 
ence. An hotel without noise, a club with- 
out newspapers—when he turned his face 
to what it was “ without ” the view opened 
wide. The only approach to areal analogy 
was in himself and his companions. They 
were brothers, guests, members ; they were 
even, if one liked—and they didn’t in the 
least mind what they were called—“ reg- 
ular boarders.” It was not they who 
made the conditions, it was the conditions 
that made them. These conditions found 
themselves accepted, clearly, with an ap- 
preciation, with a rapture, it was rather to 
be called, that had to do—as the very air 
that pervaded them and the force that sus- 
tained—with their quiet and noble assur- 
ance. They combined to form the large, 
simple idea of a general refuge—an image 
of embracing arms, of liberalaccommoda- 
tion. What was the effect, really, but the 
poetization by perfect taste of a type com- 
mon enough ? There was no daily miracle ; 
the perfect taste, with the aid of space, 
did the trick. What underlay and over- 
hung it all, better yet, Dane mused, was 
some original inspiration, but confirmed, 
unquenched, some happy thought of an 
individual breast. It had been born some- 
how and somewhere—it had had to insist 
on being—the blessed conception. The 
author might remain in the obscure, for 
that was part of the perfection : personal 
service so hushed and regulated that you 
scarce caught it in the act and only knew 
it by its results. Yet the wise mind was 
everywhere—the whole thing, infallibly, 
centred, at the core, in a consciousness. 
And what a consciousness it had been, 
Dane thought, a consciousness how like 
his own! ‘The wise mind had felt, the 
wise mind had suffered ; then, for all the 
worried company of minds, the wise mind 
had seen a chance. Of the creation thus 
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arrived at you could none the less never 
have said if it were the last echo of the 
old or the sharpest note of the modern. 
Dane again and again, among the far 
bells and the soft footfalls, in cool cloister 
and warm garden, found himself wanting 
not to know more and yet liking not to 
know less. It was part of the general 
beauty that there was no personal publicity, 
much less any personal success. ‘Those 
things were in the world—in what he had 
left ; there was no vulgarity here of credit 
or claim or fame. The real exquisite was 
to be without the complication of an iden- 
tity, and the greatest boon of all, doubt- 
less, the solid security, the clear confidence 
one could feel in the keeping of the con- 
tract. That was what had been most in 
the wise mind—the importance of the ab- 


- solute sense, on the part of its beneficiaries, 


that what was offered was guaranteed. 
They had no concern but to pay—the wise 
mind knew what they paid for. It was 
present to Dane each hour that he could 
never be overcharged. Oh, the deep, deep 
bath, the soft, cool plash in the stillness ! 
—this, time after time, as if under regular 
treatment, a sublimated German “cure,”’ 
was the vivid name for his luxury. The 
inner life woke up again, and it was the 
inner life, for people of his generation, 
victims of the modern madness, mere 
maniacal extension and motion, that was 
returning health. He had talked of in- 
dependence and written of it, but what a 
cold, flat word it had been! This was 
the wordless fact itselfi—the uncontested 
possession of the long, sweet, stupid day. 
The fragrance of flowers just wandered 
through the void, and the quiet recurrence 
of delicate, plain fare in a high, clean re- 
fectory where the soundless, simple ser- 
vice was the triumph of art. That, as he 
analyzed, remained the constant explana- 
tion: all the sweetness and serenity were 
created, calculated things. He analyzed, 
however, but in a desultory way and with 
a positive delight in the residuum of mys- 
tery that made for the great artist in the 
background the innermost shrine of the 
idol of a temple ; there were odd mo- 
ments for it, mild meditations when, in 
the broad cloister of peace or some gar- 
den-nook where the air was light, a special 
glimpse of beauty or reminder of felicity 
seemed, in passing, to hover and linger. 
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In the mere ecstasy of change that had at 
first possessed him he had not discrim- 
inated—had only let himself sink, as I 
have mentioned, down to hushed depths. 
Then had come the slow, soft stages of 
intelligence and notation, more marked 
and more fruitful perhaps after that long 
talk with his mild mate in the twilight 
and seeming to wind up the process by 
putting the key into his hand. This key, 
pure gold, was simply the cancelled list. 
Slowly and blissfully he read into the gen- 
eral wealth of his comfort all the particu- 
lar absences of which it was composed. 
One by one he touched, as it were, all the 
things it was such rapture to be without. 
It was the paradise of his own room 
that was most indebted to them—a great 
square, fair chamber, all beautified with 
omissions, from which, high up, he looked 
over a long valley to a far horizon and in 
which he was vaguely and pleasantly re- 
minded of some old Italian picture, some 
Carpaccio or some early ‘Tuscan, the rep- 
resentation of a world without newspa- 
pers and letters, without telegrams and 
photographs, without the dreadful, fatal 
too much. ‘There, for a blessing, he could 
read and write ; there, above all, he could 
do nothing—he could live. And _ there 
were all sorts of freedoms—always, for 
the occasion, the particular right one. 
He could bring a book from the library — 
he could bring two, he could bring three. 
An effect produced by the charming place 
was that, for some reason, he never wanted 
to bring more. The library was a bene- 
diction—high and clear and plain, like 
everything else, but with something, in 
all its arched amplitude, unconfused and 
brave and gay. He should never forget, 
he knew, the throb of immediate per- 
ception with which he first stood there, a 
single glance round sufficing so to show 
him that it would give him what for years 
he had desired. He had not had detach- 
ment, but there was detachment here— 
the sense of a great silver bowl from which 
he could ladle up the melted hours. He 
strolled about from wall to wall, too pleas- 
antly in tune on that occasion to sit down 
punctually or to choose; only recog- 
nizing from shelf to shelf every dear old 
book that he had had to put off or never 
returned to; every deep, distinct voice of 
another time that, in the hubbub of the 
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world, he had had to take for lost and 
unheard. He came back, of course, 
soon, came back every day; enjoyed 
there, of all the rare, strange moments, 
those that were at once most quickened 
and most caught—-moments in which 
every apprehension counted double and 
every act of the mind was a lover’s em- 
brace. It was the quarter he perhaps, as 
the days went on, liked best; though in- 
deed it only shared with the rest of the 
place, with every aspect to which his face 
happened to be turned, the power to re- 
mind him of the masterly general control. 

There were times when he looked up 
from his book to lose himself in the mere 
tone of the picture that never failed at 
any moment or at any angle. The pict- 
ure was always there, yet was made up of 
things common enough. It was in the 
way an open window in a broad recess 
let in the pleasant morning; in the way 
the dry air pricked into faint freshness 
the gilt of old bindings; in the way an 
empty chair beside a table unlittered 
showed a volume just laid down ; in the 
way a happy Brother—as detached as 
one’s self and with his innocent back 
presented—lingered before a shelf with 
the slow sound of turned pages. It was 
a part of the whole impression that, by 
some extraordinary law, one’s vision 
seemed less from the facts than the facts 
from one’s vision; that the elements were 
determined at the moment by the mo- 
ment’s need or the moment’s sympathy. 
What most prompted this reflection was 
the degree in which, after awhile, Dane 
had a consciousness of company. After 
that talk with the good Brother on the 
bench there were other good Brothers in 
other places—always in cloister or gar- 
den some figure that stopped if he him- 
self stopped, and ‘with which a greeting 
became, in the easiest way in the world, 
a sign of the diffused amenity. Always, 
always, however, in all contacts, was the 
balm of a happy ignorance. What he 
had felt the first time recurred : the friend 
was always new and yet at the same 
time—it was amusing, not disturbing— 
suggested the possibility that he might be 
but an old one altered. That was only 


delightful—as positively delightful in the 
particular, the actual conditions as it 
might have been the reverse in the con- 
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ditions abolished. These others, the abol- 
ished, came back to Dane at last so easily 
that he could exactly measure each dif- 
ference, but with what he had finally been 
hustled on to hate in them robbed of its 
terror in consequence of something that 
had happened. What had happened was 
that in tranquil walks and talks the deep 
spell had worked and he had got his soul 
again. He had drawn in by this time, 
with his lightened hand, the whole of the 
long line, and that fact just dangled at 
the end. He could put his other hand 
on it, he could unhook it, he was once 
more in possession. ‘This, as it befell, 
was exactly what he supposed he must 
have said to a comrade beside whom, one 
afternoon in the cloister, he found him- 
self measuring steps. 

““ Oh, it comes—comes of itself, doesn’t 
it, thank goodness ?—just by the simple 
fact of finding room and time!” 

The comrade was possibly a novice or 
in a different stage from his own ; there 
was at any rate a vague envy in the recog- 
nition that shone out of the fatigued, yet 
freshened face. “It has come to you then ? 
—you’ve got what you wanted ?”” That 
was the gossip and interchange that could 
pass to and fro: Dane, years before, had 
gone in for three months of hydropathy, 
and there was a droll echo, in this scene, 
of the old questions of the water-cure, the 
questions asked in the periodical pursuit of 
the “reaction ’’—the ailment, the progress 
of each, the action of the skin and the state 
of the appetite. Such memories worked 
in now—all familiar reference, all easy play 
of mind ; and among them our friends, 
round and round, fraternized ever so soft- 
ly, until, suddenly stopping short, Dane, 
with a hand on hiscompanion’s arm, broke 
into the happiest laugh he had yet sounded. 


Vv 

“ Why, it’s raining!” and he stood and 
looked at the splash of the shower and the 
shine of the wet leaves. It was one of the 
summer sprinkles that bring out sweet 
smells. 

“ Yes—but why not ?”’ his mate asked. 

“Well—because it’s so charming. It’s 
so exactly right!”’ 

“ But everything zs. Isn’t that just why 
we’re here ?” 
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‘Just exactly,’’ Dane said ; ‘“ only I’ve 
been living in the beguiled supposition that 
we’ve somehow or other a climate.” 

“So have 1; so, I dare say, has every- 
one. Isn’t that the blessed moral ?—that 
we live in beguiled suppositions. They 
come so easily here, and nothing contra- 
dicts them.”’ The good Brother looked 
placidly forth—Dane could identify his 
phase. ‘A climate doesn’t consist in its 
never raining, does it ?” 

“No, I dare say not. But, somehow, 
the good I’ve got has been half the great, 
easy absence of all that friction of which 
the question of weather mostly forms a 
part—has been, indeed, largely the great, 
easy, perpetual air-bath.” 

‘Ah, yes—that’s not a delusion ; but 
perhaps the sense comes a little from our 
breathing an emptier medium. There are 
fewer things 77 it! Leave people alone, 
at all events, and the air is what they take 
to. Intothe closedand the stuffy they have 
to be driven. I’ve had, too—-I think we 
must all have—a fond sense of the south.”’ 

“ But imagine it,’’ said Dane, laughing, 
‘“‘in the beloved British islands, and so 
near as we are to Bradford!” 

His friend was ready enough to imagine. 
“To Bradford ?” he asked, quite unper- 
turbed. ‘ How near?” 

Dane’s gayety grew. ‘Oh, it doesn’t 
matter! ”’ 

His friend, quite unmystified, accepted 
it. “There are things to puzzle out— 
otherwise it would be dull. It seems to me 
one can puzzle them.” 

“It’s because we’re so well disposed,” 
Dané said. 

“ Precisely—we find good in every- 
thing.” 

“In everything,” Dane went on. ‘“ ‘The 
conditions settle that — they determine 
us.”” 








They resumed their stroll, which evi- 
dently represented on the good Brother’s 
part infinite agreement. ‘Aren’t they 
probably in fact very simple ?”’ he pres- 
ently asked. ‘“Isn’t simplification the 
secret ?” 

“Yes, but applied with a tact!” 

“There it is. The thing’s so perfect 
that it’s open to as many interpretations as 
any other great work—a poem of Goethe, 
a dialogue of Plato, a symphony of Beet- 
hoven.” 
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“Tt simply stands quiet, you mean,” 
said Dane, ‘‘and lets us call it names ?”’ 

“Yes, but all such loving ones. We’re 
‘staying’ with someone—some delicious 
host or hostess who never shows.” 

“Tt’s liberty-hall—absolutely,” 
assented. 

“Yes—or a convalescent home.” 

To this, however, Dane demurred. 
“Ah, that, it seems to me, scarcely puts 
it. You weren’t 7//—were you? I’m very 
sure / really wasn’t. I was only—as the 
world goes—too ‘beastly well’ !”’ 

The good Brother wondered. 
we couldn’t keep it up—?”’ 

“We couldn’t keep it dows 
all the matter !”’ 

“T see—I see.” The good Brother 
sighed contentedly ; after which he brought 
out again, with kindly humor: “It’s a sort 
of kindergarten !” 

“The next thing you'll be saying that 
we're babes at the breast !’’ 

‘‘Of some great mild, invisible mother 
who stretches away into space and whose 
lap is the whole valley— ?” 

“And her bosom”—Dane completed 
the figure—‘‘the noble eminence of our 
hill? ‘That will do; anything will do that 
covers the essential fact.” 

“ And what do you call the essential 
fact ?” 

“Why, that—as in old days on Swiss 
lake-sides—we’re ev pension.” 

The good Brother took this gently up. 
“| remember—I remember: seven francs 
a day without wine! But, alas, it’s more 
than seven francs here.” 

“Yes, it’s considerably more,” Dane 
had to confess. ‘ Perhaps it isn’t par- 
ticularly cheap.” 

“Yet should you call it particularly 
dear?” his friend after a moment in- 
quired. 

George Dane had to think. “How do 
I know, after all? What practice has one 
ever had in estimating the inestimable ? 
Particular cheapness certainly isn’t the 
note that we feel struck all round; but 
don’t we fall naturally into the view that 
there must be a price to anything so 
awfully sane ?” 

The good Brother in his turn reflected. 
“We fall into the view that it must pay— 
that it does pay.” 

“Oh, yes—it does pay !”’ Dane eagerly 
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echoed. ‘If it didn’t it wouldn’t last. It 
has got to last, of course!” he declared. 

“So that we can come back?” 

“Yes—think of knowing that we shall 
be able to!” 

They pulled up again at this and, facing 
each other, thought of it, or at any rate 
pretended to; for what was really in their 
eyes was the dread of a loss of the clew. 
“Oh, when we want it again we shall find 
it,” said the good Brother. ‘If the place 
really pays, it will keep on.” 

“Yes—that’s the beauty : that it isn’t, 
thank heaven, carried on only for love.” 

‘“No doubt, no doubt; and yet, thank 
Heaven, there’s love in it too.”” They had 
lingered as if, in the mild, moist air, they 
were charmed with the patter of the rain 
and the way the garden drank it. After 
a little, however, it did look rather as if 
they were trying to talk each other out of 
a faint, small fear. They saw the increas- 
ing rage of life and the recurrent need, 
and they wondered proportionately wheth- 
er to return to the front when their hour 
should sharply strike would be the end of 
thedream. Was thisa threshold perhaps, 
after all, that could only be crossed one 
way? ‘They must return to the front 
sooner or later-—that was certain: for 
each his hour would strike. The flower 
would have been gathered and the trick 
played—the sands, in short, would have 
run. 

There, in its place, was life—with all 
its rage; the vague unrest of the need 
for action knew it again, the stir of the 
faculty that had been refreshed and re- 
consecrated. They seemed each, thus 
confronted, to close their eyes a moment 
for dizziness ; then they were again at peace 
and the Brother’s confidence rang out. 
“Oh, we shall meet!” 

“ Here, do you mean ?” 

“Yes—and I dare say in the world 
too.” 

“But we sha’n’t recogrize or know,” 
said Dane. 

“ In the world, do you mean ?” 

‘“‘ Neither in the world nor here.” 

“ Not a bit—not the least little bit, you 
think ?” 

Dane turned it over. “Well, so it is 
that it seems to me all best to hang to- 
gether. But we shall see.” 

His friend happily concurred. 
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shall see.’ And at this, for farewell, the 
Brother held out his hand. 

“ You're going ?”” Dane asked. 

“No, but I thought you were.” 

It was odd, but at this Dane’s hour 
seemed to strike—his consciousness to 
crystallize. ‘Well, I am. I’ve got it. 
You stay ?” he went on. 

“A little longer.” 

Dane hesitated. ‘ You haven’t yet got 
“7?” 

“ Not altogether—but I think it’s com- 
ing.” 

“Good!” Dane kept his hand, giving 
it a final shake, and at that moment the 
sun glimmered again through the shower, 
but with the rain still falling on the hither 
side of it and seeming to patter even 
more in the brightness. ‘* Hallo—how 
charming !” 

The Brother looked a moment from 
under the high arch—then again turned 
his face to our friend. He gave this time 
his longest, happiest sigh. ‘Oh, it’s all 
right!” 

But why was it, Dane after a moment 
found himself wondering, that in the act 
of separation his own hand was so long 
retained ? Why but through a queer 
phenomenon of change, on the spot, in 
his companion’s face—change that gave 
it another, but an increasing and above 
all a much more familiar identity, an iden- 
tity not beautiful, but more and more dis- 
tinct, an identity with that of his servant, 
with the most conspicuous, the physiog- 
nomic seat of the public propriety of 
Brown ? To this anomaly his eyes slowly 
opened ; it was not his good Brother, it 
was verily Brown who possessed his hand. 
If his eyes had to open, it was because 
they had been closed and because Brown 
appeared to think he had better wake up. 
So much as this Dane took in, but the 
effect of his taking it was a relapse into 
darkness, a recontraction of the lids just 
prolonged enough to give Brown time, on 
a second thought, to withdraw his hand 
and move softly away. Dane’s next con- 
sciousness was that of the desire to make 
sure he was away, and this desire had 
somehow the result of dissipating the ob- 
scurity. The obscurity was completely 
gone by the time he had made out that 
the back of a person writing at his study- 
table was presented to him. He recog- 
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nized a portion of a. figure that he had 
somewhere described to somebody—the 
intent shoulders of the unsuccessful young 
man who had come that bad morning to 
breakfast. It was strange, he at last re- 
flected, but the young man was still there. 
How long had he stayed—days, weeks, 
months ? He wasexactly in the position 
in which Dane had last seen him. Every- 
thing—stranger still—was exactly in that 
position; everything, at least, but the 
light of the window, which came in from 
another quarter and showed a different 
hour. It wasn’t after breakfast now ; it 
was after—well, what? He suppressed 
a gasp—it was after everything. And 
yet—quite literally—there were but two 
other differences. One of these was that 
if he.was still on the sofa he was now 
lying down ; the other was the patter on 
the glass that showed him how the rain— 
the great rain of the night—had come 
back. It was the rain of the night, yet 
when had he last heard it? But two 
minutes before ? Then how many were 
there before the young man at the table, 
who seemed intensely occupied, found a 
moment to look round at him and, on 
meeting his open eyes, get up and draw 
near ? 

“ You've slept all day,’ 
man. 

“ All day?” 

The young man looked at his watch. 
‘“ From ten to six. You were extraordi- 
narily tired. I just, after a bit, let you 
alone, and you were soon off.” Yes, that 
was it; he had been “off’’—off, off, off. 
He began to fit it together ; while he had 
been off the young man had been on. 
But there were still some few confusions ; 
Dane lay looking up. “ Everything’s 
done,” the young man continued. 

‘¢ Everything ?” 

“ Everything.” 

Dane tried to take it all in, but was em- 
barrassed and could only say, weakly and 
quite apart from the matter: “ I’ve been 
so happy !” 

“So have I,” said the young man. He 
positively looked so; seeing which George 
Dane wondered afresh and then, in his 
wonder, read it indeed quite as another 
face, quite, in a puzzling way, as another 
person’s. Everyone was a little someone 
else. While he asked himself who else then 
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the young man was, this benefactor, struck 
by his appealing stare, broke again into 
perfect cheer. ‘It’s all right!” ‘That 
answered Dane’s question ; the face was 
the face turned to him by the good Brother 
there in the portico while they listened to- 
gether to the rustle of the shower. It was 


New Year's, 


1900 


all queer, but all pleasant and all distinct, 
so distinct that the last words in his ear— 
the same from both quarters—appeared 
the effect of a single voice. Dane rose 


and looked about his room, which seemed 
disencumbered, different, twice as large. 
It gas all right. 





NEW YEAR'S, 


By E. S. 


1900 


Martin 


ONE greeting more to one of noble fame, 


Our comrade since our birth; our fathers’, too ; 


Into whose springtime hopes our grandsires came 


Whose promises to them, for us came true. 


What struggles and what gains have filled his day ! 


What peerless triumphs of a mind set free! 


What stubborn shrinking, oftentimes, to pay 


The woful birth-price of the is-to-be. 


Hoary, sublime, deathless yet doomed to die, 


No other New Year’s dawning his shall be. 


Vouchsafe him, ‘Time, such end that men shall cry— 


“ Grand was thy passing, Nineteenth Century 
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*‘T look out for you, Dennis.” 


HOW TOOMEY WILLED HIS GOVERN- 
MENT JOB 


By Robert 


“ [, BEING in sound mind and body, 
| do hereby resign my position in the 
Custom-house ; and, being after dy- 
ing, as I fully believe, and of sound mind 
and body as aforesaid, do hereby will my 
job, which I have held so long, to my good 
friend Dennis Duggan ; and I hope Mi- 
chael McShea will agree to this, and I 
hereby ask him to give the job to Dug- 
gan, this being my last will.” 

It was in broken sentences, for he was 
very weak, that old Toomey slowly dic- 
tated the document, and it was with evi- 
dent pride in the composition. ‘ You see 
how careful I am to put that in about be- 
ing in sound body and mind ?”’ he said, 
as Duggan slowly wrote down the words. 
“It’s points like them that spoils many 
a will, Duggan ; but you see I look out 
for you—I look out for you, Dennis.’ 

“Yes,” said Duggan, sighing deeply ; 
and he caught the eye of the comely Mrs. 
‘Toomey, so soon to be a widow, and she 
sighed mournfully in return. “ Yes, Too- 
mey, and there’s only one point more. It 
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isn’t signed yet, and many a will’s been 
lost through not being signed—many a 
will’s been lost through that. Will you 
sign it now, Toomey ?” 

Toomey answered with a touch of irrita- 
tion. ‘ Oh, I’m not so near going as that, 
Dennis. I’ve life in me yet, even though 
my time may be near at hand.” 

“ The—the—doctor—” sobbed Mrs. 
Toomey. She was thinking of the doctor’s 
prophecy as to the few hours of life re- 
maining to her husband. Now, ‘Toomey 
never liked to hear Mrs. ‘Toomey sob, and 
so, to divert her mind from her grief, he 
said: ‘“ Here, Duggan, give me that pen- 
cil, and after Fsign it Mary’ll sign as a 
witness.” And so Toomey signed the 
will, and Mary witnessed it ; and then he 
signed another will, giving to his wife all 
of his property, “both really and in per- 
son,” as he expressed it ; and then he lay 
back wearily, and his face grew ashen 
pale. Little by little he gasped out: 

“Tt’ll be all right now—it’ll be all right. 
There’s nobody to dispute the money with 
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you, Mary, but brother Tim’s children and 
my cousins. But you'll file the will at 
court, and there’s $2,300 in the three 
banks, and you'll get it. And the other 
will, Duggan, it don’t need to be filed in 
any court, for it concerns a job that’s no- 
body’s business but McShea’s and mine.” 

His earthly business thus concluded, he 


His Government Job 


and listened, the thought came to him, 
more bitterly than at any previous time 
in the course of his illness, that it was 
very hard to go away and leave all this. 
For many classes and conditions go to 
the making up of the life of the great East 
Side. There is poverty there, and there 
is inconceivable crowding, and there is 
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~ “But he’s given you all the money, straight enough,” said Duggan.—Page 116. 


turned his face toward the open window, 
and looked out across the tenement street, 
and listened to the myriad of sounds that 
floated up to him. And again Duggan 
dolefully sighed, and again sighed the 
comely widow that was to be. It wasa 
hot evening in midsummer, following a 
torrid day ; and Eldridge Street is one of 
the most densely populated neighborhoods 
of that most densely crowded portion of 
New York. Toomey had lived in his 
simple rooms, on the top floor of his par- 
ticular tenement, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and had grown to love all of the 
neighborhood sights and sounds. 

« Who’s any happier than me ?”’ he was 
wont to say. And to-night, as he looked 


lack of food and air, and there is un- 
speakable misery ; but there is also much 
of happiness, and there are many who 
have plenty of money for comforts and 
gayeties. Squalor and prosperity are con- 
stant neighbors, not only on the same 
streets, but in the same huge tenements. 
Toomey looked at the scores of people 
who clung sprawlingly on the iron. fire- 
escapes and balconies that gridironed the 
fronts of the buildings—and gridirons they 
in very truth still were, as the sun, after 
baking them to a furious heat, was but a 
short time set, and the iron was still warm. 
But the population of the street, men and 
women and children, were mostly am- 
bulatory, and moved aimlessly about, and 
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shifted back and forth on the pavement 
and sidewalks below. The shuffling of 
feet, the chirring hum of talk, the screams 
of children as they played together or 
savagely tore at each other in wrath, came 
up to Toomey, and he thought again of 
how sad it.was to lose it all. ‘To a stranger, 
the sounds would have been an indis- 
tinguishable medley, but the practised ear 
of Toomey could disassociate each from 
each. 

He heard the vibrant clink of glasses in 
the nearby saloon. He heard the sinister 
clang of the patrol wagon, while it was 
still two blocks away, but to him it was 
but one of the many sounds that united 
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to enhance the attractiveness of the street. 
“<1 wonder if it’s Tim Hogan, and if he’s 
been beating his wife again,” he murmured. 
Above the confused dissonance he caught 
the distant sounds of a Salvation Army 
squad, and gently smiled as he listened to 
the notes of ‘‘There’s a Land that is Fairer 
than Day.” " 

The tune ceased, and he half-whispered : 
“Yes; and that’s where I’m going. And 
I only hope the district leader up there 
will be as square as Michael McShea, for 
if he is I’ll be all right.” He paused.a 
moment. ‘They’re kneeling now,’ he 
said. And his wife and Duggan looked 
at each other and commiseratingly shook 
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‘*But how about his job—’’ began Duggan again, persistently. —Page 118. 
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**Don’t cry, Mary.’’—Page 119. 


their heads, thus mutely agreeing that 
poor ‘Toomey was becoming delirious. 

“But he’s given you all the money, 
straight enough,” said Duggan, drawing 
close to her. 

“Yes; and he’s given you the job,” she 
responded. 

From the corner of a fire-escape diag- 
onally opposite shone the fitful glow of 
a pipe, and Toomey knew that Irene 
Baumann and her. lover were there, that 
corner of that fire-escape having been 
adopted as their own, and yielded by the 
other tenement dwellers through courtesy, 
as they all knew that Irene’s mother ob- 
jected to the girl’s going with the young 
man to the parks or recreation piers. 
Against the fronts of the buildings huge 
shadows, cast by the street-lights, gro- 
tesquely flung themselves. ‘The notes of 
a twangy guitar floated in from a rear 
tenement. 

Old Toomey’s eyes wearily closed. 
“Tt’s all so good. I hate to leave it. 
And what will—they—do without me ?” 
He was not, however, thinking of his wife 
as he said this, but of many of the needy 
to whom he was in the habit of doing lit- 
tle kindnesses ; but even in his whispered 
self-communion he did not mention any 
names, for he was always reticent about 
the good that he did. 

‘Toomey had for twenty-three years held 
a position in the Custom-house. It was 
not a position of great consequence. It 
was only that of a packer and weigher, 
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and it had only yielded the sum of $725 
a year. But in his own estimation and 
in that of his friends there was a certain 
dignity attaching to the position, more 
than to that of street-sweeper or assistant 
janitor of a public building, for example, 
and so he had been the object of consid- 
erable good-natured envy, which had, of 
course, been enhanced by the length of 
time that he had been able to hold the 
place. There were many who would 
prize the job, now that he was giving it 
up. 

“Duggan, I’ve willed you a good 
thing,” he whispered, faintly, turning his 
head from the window. 

Duggan bent over him in deep con- 
cern. ‘ Will there be any trouble about 
my getting it?’’ he asked. Toomey tried 
to shake his head. 

“* How could there be ?” he answered. 
‘*McShea’s never had anything against 
me!” 

Duggan tried to make conversation, 
clumsily feeling this much to be incum- 
bent upon him, after such a gift, even 
in the presence of soon-coming death. 
‘*Who’s the Collector of Customs in New 
York now?” he asked; but Toomey 
answered, with a touch of impatience: 

“« [—don’t—just remember ; I—don’t 
—know—as—I ever knew.” 

“No, of course not,’’ replied Duggan, 
soothingly. ‘Of course not. You never 
had any reason to. I'll ask McShea, 
if I ever need to know. He’s been dis- 
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trict leader for a great many years, hasn’t 
he, Toomey? And it’s many years that 
you’ve held your job under him.” 

“ A long time, and always gave McShea 
the fullest satisfaction,’ sobbed Mrs. Too- 
mey. “But McShea’ll get another good 
man when Duggan takes your place,” she 
added, as she dried her eyes on the hem of 
her skirt. Toomey, although dying, looked 
a trifle annoyed, and frowned ever so lit- 
tle, but the other two, looking at each 
other in mutual commiseration, did not 
notice it. 

«And who was President of the United 
States when you first got the job ?”” Dug- 
gan continued, still under the impression 
that the circumstances of such a gift de- 
manded appreciative conversation from 
him. 

“T—don’t—know ; but McShea was 
Toomey stopped, and could not complete 
the sentence. 

“Yes, yes, poor fellow. You’ve served 
under a good many presidents and a good 
many collectors. Do you remember who 
was the Collector of Customs, in this city, 
when you first got your place ?”’ 

“No. Inever—paid—any—attention 
—to presidents or collectors,’ the dying 
man whispered. ‘‘ My district leader was 
the only man I ever thought of.” 

“And that’s just so,” put in Mrs. 
Toomey. ‘Such things as collectors or 
presidents nevermakes no difference. You 
must always remember that, Dennis. It’s 
the district leader that’s the one to look 
out for. Whatever he says, always goes. 
Keep solid with McShea, Dennis, and 
you'll hold the job as long as—”’ 

But here she again had recourse to the 
hem of her skirt. ‘Toomey noticed this, 
and hurriedly strove to create a diversion. 
“If I was you, Duggan, I’d get after 
McShea right off. It'll be all right if he 
knows I want you to have the job, and 
have put it in my will, but he may hear of 
my being sick, and——” 

His face again grew very white, and he 
became so weak that it seemed as if death 
was near at hand. ‘The doctor, who at 
that moment arrived, stepped briskly to his 
bedside, while Duggan, spurred on by the 
fear of losing his job, hurried off to find 
McShea. At the foot of the long series 
of stairways he met the priest. 

Duggan found the district leader in a 
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saloon on the Bowery, below the rooms of 
the political club of the district. With a 
great deal of trepidation, for he had always 
held the great man in awe, he stepped up 
to him. ‘Toomey’s dying, and he’s made 
this. will,”” he blurted out. 

McShea, leaning against the bar, slow- 
ly read the paper that Duggan nervously 
poked up into his face, and then looked 
back at Duggan with much of dubiety. 
McShea was very stout, with grizzled hair, 
deep-set eyes, bulbous nose, and firm lips. 
His face at first sight seemed ordinary, 
but a second glance showed that it ex- 
pressed capacity of an unusual order, and 
you began to realize how it was that he 
had been able to hold the position of dis- 
trict leader in his assembly district for 
nearly thirty years. 

For a district leader, to be successful, 
must be a man of determination and abil- 
ity, full of tact and resourcefulness. He 
is the head of his clan, and his clan is 
composed of every voter of his party in 
the district. He sees to it that his tribes- 
men have their full proportion of city 
jobs, both transient and of the more per- 
manent character. For instance, when a 
big hotel burns down, and many lives are 
lost, and the city puts hundreds of labor- 
ers at work clearing the ruins in the search 
for bodies, each district leader in the city 
—if his is the party in charge of the city’s 
politics—hurries the unemployed men of 
his district to the contractor, and the con- 
tractor must fairly balance the claims of 
all, or else he is sure to obtain no further 
jobs from the city. 

When a voter is sick, the district leader 
is expected to see to it that he is cared 
for. When the voter is in need, his need 
must be relieved, or else an order must be 
obtained, transferring the sufferer to the 
almshouse or a public hospital. The head 
of the district clan has all the’ responsibil- 
ities of a tribal chief. And for the many 
benefits, actual and potential, .of which he 
stands as the source, he expects an un- 
questioning return. The men must vote 
right at every election, and those who aim 
to get the most benefits must keep up their 
membership in the local political club. 

McShea looked at Duggan doubtfully. 
He set his glass down, and it stood ina 
beery ring. He slowly wiped his lips on 
the towel that hung beneath the bar. Sev- 
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eral members of the district club, who had 
been sitting at dingy tables, lounged for- 
ward. They cast hostile glances at Dug- 
gan, who nervously asked them all to 
drink. ‘They promptly did so, and then, 
putting their glasses down in five beery 
rings, and wiping five mouths on the hang- 
ing towels, resumed their hostile looks. 

‘Duggan wants ‘Toomey’s place. 
You’ve all heard he’s very sick. Well, 
Toomey’s willed his job to Duggan,” said 
McShea, in curt explanation. ‘There were 
times when, contrary to his usual habit of 
deciding alone, he chose to submit ques- 
tions to his retainers, and the matter of 
Toomey’s job he felt to be a fitting one 
for such asubmission. He smiled grimly 
as he noted the angry clouding of the five 
countenances. Duggan weakly told the 
barkeeper to “‘ask the gentlemen what they 
would have,” but this time they ali refused 
to drink, and scowled upon him in a dark- 
ling circle. 

‘“We heard that Toomey might die,” 
said McShea, “ and there are forty-two 
members of the club who are: applicants 
for his job.” 

‘And each of us is a man as has paid 
his dues square up,” put in one of the men. 

“ But I’m only behind because I’ve 
been out of work,” protested Duggan, 
“and I’ll pay up all my back dues out of 
my first month’s pay.” 

The circle sniffed. ‘When you get 
the job,’’ said one. ‘The circle laughed, 
and Duggan flushed with mortification. 
McShea looked on, judiciaily contempla- 
tive. ‘“*When’s Toomey likely to die?”’ 
he asked. 

“The doctor says to-night’ll be the last 
—that he’ll sure go before morning,” re- 
plied Duggan. ‘And _ that’s why he 
wanted me to see you at once about his 
job.” 

“ That’s bad,’ said McShea. ‘“ Poor 
fellow! TI didn’t know he was quite so 
sick as that. I'll go up and see him to- 
night.” 

“ But about his job—” began Duggan 
again, persistently. 

The district leader’s patience gave way. 
He had been somewhat embarrassed by 
the forty-two applications, and the diffi- 
culty of deciding so as to make no ene- 
mies, and he was really annoyed that this 
will should further complicate the situa- 
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tion. He knew that many would believe 
that Toomey’s last will should be respected, 
and he also knew that there would be in- 
evitable dissatisfaction should the desira- 
ble job be given to Duggan, who had been 
derelict with his membership and dues. 
He turned on Duggan sharply. 

“Why didn’t you apply to the Presi- 
dent? Don’t you know this is a job in 
the United States Custom-house ? What 
have I got to do with it, do you suppose ?” 

Duggan looked at him, open-mouthed. 
“You're the district leader, and—and 
Toomey always said a 

Still more irritated, McShea interrupted 
him. ‘And don’t you know that at least 
the Collector of Customs is the head of his 
own department here, and that he’s got 
all the say in such matters? 1’m the dis- 
trict leader? Yes! But what have I got 
to do with all you fellows, except to keep 
track of your meetings and the way you 
vote? Do you expect me to settle every 
question that comes up? ‘Take that will 
to the Collector, and see if he’ll give you 
the job!” 

Duggan’s mouth was open wider than 
ever, and the jaws of the other five also 
dropped. ‘The idea, thus propounded by 
their leader, awed them. They exchanged 
glances of dumb amazement, and every 
man spat solemnly into the big wooden 
cuspidore. Duggan was the first to re- 
cover himself. “ Ah, you’re just guyin’ 
us! There’s nobody bigger’n the district 
leader. Whatever you say goes, and there 
ain’t no collector going to say a word. 
peer” 

McShea deigned to unbend. ‘ What’ll 
it be?” he said. And the line, including 
Duggan, straightened up, and seven el- 
bows simultaneously arose. 

“And now, Duggan, you go back to 
Toomey. Youcan tell him that the ques- 
tion of who gets his job must be left to a 
vote of the club. There’s too many mem- 
bers who have paid their dues, and want 
the job, and who told me so before I 
heard of his will, to let me decide on the 
matter without giving them a chance to 
be heard.” 

“But Toomey thought——— 

“Never you mind, just now, what 
Toomey thought! You go along, and 
we'll see what can be done.”’ 

“Tf it’s going to be left to us,” put in 
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‘I'll go and see him myself,’’ he said.—Page 120. 


one of the men with a sour grin, “ why, 
you can tell Toomey that I want the job 
myself.” 

‘“* And me, too,” cried another, as the 
swinging screen hit the disappearing Dug- 
gan in the back. ‘And we've all paid 
our dues reg’lar !”’ 

The crestfallen Duggan did not hurry 
back, and when he reached Toomey’s 
tenement both the doctor and the priest 
had gone. Toomey, fully prepared for 
death by bodily and spiritual ministrations, 
was talking with his wife. He had been 
told that he was unexpectedly holding 
his strength, and that there might still be 
a leeway of half a day or so. This had 
cheered him, and his eyes were brighter 
as he glanced out of the window, and he 
feebly hummed in unison with the guitar 
that someone was still twanging, out of 
tune, in the rear tenement. 

‘““There’s the Aarons going to bed on 
the corner of the roof. It’s a wonder, 
with all their children, that none of them 
ever falls over the edge! And there’s 
Irene Baumann’s young man going. He 
always goes at half-past nine sharp, for 
he works in a gas-house and has to be 
there at ten. And there’s the patrol gong 
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again! I'll bet it’s after Tim Hogan 
this time! I wonder if the judge’ll send 
him to the Island or let him off with a 
fine !”” 

His eyes were alight with eagerness, 
but a broken sob from his wife recalled 
him to a realization of the fact that in all 
probability he was not going to be on hand 
to know how the case would be decided. 

‘Don’t cry, Mary. And don’t let me 
dying make you very unhappy. You’ve 
got all the money—and—I want you to be 
sure—after awhile—not to be—lonely. 
There’s other good men—and maybe— 
after a good while 4 

“You were always so thoughtful for 
me,” she sobbingly spluttered. ‘‘ And, if 
you really mean it, and want me to, I 
think I’ll do as you tell me to!” . 

“Ah!” murmured Toomey. And then 
he again lay very still, listening to the 
noises of the street, for in mid-summer the 
East Side never really goes to sleep. ‘The 
noises were, however, gradually changing 
in character, and lights were flitting about 
in the tenements across the way. More 
and more came the realization of all that 
he was about to lose, and he answered in 
monosyllables several questions tearfully 
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put to him by his wife. And then came 
in the disappointed Duggan. 

“‘ McShea won’t let me have the job! 
He says there’s too many asked for it be- 
fore he knew of your will !” 

“Won't let me will my own property 
as I want to!’’ éxclaimed the dying man. 

‘A job I’ve held for over twenty years!” 
He sat up in the bed, disregarding Mrs. 
Toomey’s frightened expostulations. 

‘No, he won’t!”’ said Duggan. 

Toomey put one foot over the edge of 
the bed. “I'll go and see him myself,” 
he said. 

‘But you’re dying! You’re dying!” 
wailed his wife. Just then the shrewdly 
forceful face of McShea peered in at the 
door. He had knocked, but in the ex- 
citement no one had noticed it. The dis- 
trict leader looked from Toomey to his 
wife, and from her to Duggan. Then he 
looked hard at Toomey again. Mrs. Too- 
mey and Duggan looked at each other and 
then back at the dying man. No one 
spoke, till Toomey himself, putting his 
other foot over the side of the bed, broke 
the silence. ‘I feel so much stronger, 
that I was just going to go and see you,” 
he said ; “ about my government job, you 
know, and my will.” 

McShea’s eyes twinkled. ‘ Toomey, 
it’s no use. ‘There’s too many after it. 
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If I was you, and feeling as strong as you 
seem to, I’d keep my job, and my wife, 
and my money !” 

A stronger wave of sound rolled up. 
Again the patrol gong sounded. There 
was the clangor of anambulance. From 
the saloon on the corner came confused 
shouts. Menand womenscreamed. Peo- 
ple peered over the edges of the roofs, 
and windows and fire-escapes became 
suddenly alive. The sounds became a 
roar. 

Toomey, in a tingle of excitement, ran 
to the window, leaned far out, and ex- 
citedly shouted out inquiries that nobody 
heeded or even heard. His wife and 
Duggan tugged at himin vain. McShea 
looked on in grim amusement. 

Ambulance and patrol wagon went 
clangorously away. The crowd dispersed. 


The roar of sound died down. Toomey 
turned back into the room. Mrs, Toomey 
sat down, stupefied into silence. Duggan 


tried not to scowl. The eyes of the dis- 
trict leader twinkled. ‘The almost defunct 
packer and weigher was for a moment 
disconcerted, but as he caught the twinkle 
in his district leader’s eyes he braced him- 
self with a grin. 

“If you won’t let me will my job, Mc- 
Shea, I think I’ll keep it awhile myself,’”’ 
he said. 
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“T think I’ll keep it awhile myself.” 
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critics than the predication of illiteracy 

in a musical composer because of his 
grinding discords, or in a poet because of his 
false rhymes; for an attentive study of the 
master-works will show them to have almost 
countless shocks to the finer ear. It has 
long been my custom to jot down 
notes of these instances, and a re- 
view of them is surprising. A per- 
son of cultured senses will writhe when he 
hears a sentimental ballad-monger marrying 
those two ubiquitous incompatibles of the 
music-halls, “alone” and “home,” or rhym- 
ing a singular and a plural noun, as “ amal- 
gamation” with ‘nations ” ; and there is an 
analogy in music where the sounding of a 
note a half-tone out of unison or the octave 
makes the sourest possible discord. 

Yet the rich poesy of the Gaelic literature 
is full of this form of assonance and the neo- 
Celtic school is reviving the ancient practices. 
It will be some time, however, before the alien 
can be brought to enjoy this off-key rhyming 
without a wince. One of the most excruciat- 
ing scherzos in discord ever made was the 
work of Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, a poet 
of unusually sensitive ear. He calls it ‘‘ Ezra 
House,” and it is of course an intentional and 
complete example of how not to write poetry. 
Besides the use of those earmarks of the 
amateur, “do” and “so” and the strained 
syntax common to illiterate verse, it rhymes 
“south” and “ house,” “ school ” and “soon,” 
“months ” and “ once,” “ regret ” and “ out- 
set,” “long” and “along,” ‘‘tomb” and 
“moon,” and “ war” and “ heart.” 

Yet can any possible mis-rhyme be worse 
than the unholy wedlock of ‘ bosom” and 
** blossom,” which can be found in the best 
verse of the major poets? According to their 
precedence: I° unfailingly pronounce in my 
mind’s throat, the one ‘“ bossom”’ or the 
other “ bloozum.”” Then there is the eternal 
linking all through English poetry of “ given ” 
and “ Heaven,” the latter word instinctively 
being pronounced in Irish brogue. 

English poetry has evolved out of its early 
estate when identity of sound was accepted 


i is no commoner mistake among 
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for rhyme, and it was permitted Gower to 
write 


The vice of hem that ben ungood 
Is no reproef unto the good 


without losing his epithet ‘* Moral.” Chaucer 
did not forfeit his laureate perquisite by indit- 
ing such rhymes as “ confessioun ” and “‘ abso. 
lucioun,’”’ and Spenser was forgiven this: 


His smiling eyes with simple truth were stor'd: 

Ah! how should truth in those thiefe eyes be stor'd, 

Which thousand loves had stol’n, and never one 
restor'’d ? 


The French, who still cherish the abomi- 
nation of drama inrhymed couplets, not only 
endure identity masking as rhyme, but seem to 
seek it as a special charm. Thus Paul Ver- 
laine, ina poem which he calls by an English 
name ‘‘ Nevermore ” : 


Souvenir, souvenir, que me veux-tu? L’automne 
Faisait voler la grive a travers l’air atone 

Et le soleil dardait un rayon monotone 

Sur le bois jaunissant ot la bise détone. 


This follows the most venerable precedent, 
but the Symbolists have thrown aside even 
the canon that requires a different meaning 
to the words, a serious pun in fact ; and they 
repeat the same words almost interminably. 

There are certain forced rhymes that be- 
sprinkle all English verse ; the maltreatment 
of even such common words as “is” and 
““was” being persistent from Chaucer's cata- 
logue in his ‘‘ Romaunt of the Rose ” of the 
many phases of love : 


Also a sweete helle it is, 
And a soroufulle Paradys. 


These lines from Spenscr’s “ Epithalamion ” 
include two sorts of strained rhyme that be- 
sprinkle all our poesy : 


Behold how goodly my faire love does ly, 

In proud humility ! 

Like unto Maia, when as Jove her took 

In Tempe, lying on the flowry gras, 

"Twixt sleepe and wake, after she weary was, 
With bathing in the Acidalian brooke. 


There is no need of quoting from the mul- 
titudinous examples in which suffixes like 
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“ity” and “-ities” are given an unnatural 
stress and pronounced to rhyme with “ ease” 
or “ eyes."’ These examples occur to every- 
one. It is a consideration of the cases of 
downright and cacophonous false rhyme in 
the works of the most esteemed poets that 
astounds. 

Shakespeare, that royal libertine, could not 
be expected to reverence the laws, and so need 
not be cited. And Bobbie Burns, the scamp 
lovable, will be forgiven much, though he can 
countenance such dissonances as these from 
“To a Mouse”: ‘ beastie - breastie - hasty - 
chase-thee,” ‘ dominion-union-companion,” 
“ nibble-trouble.”’ But from the strict school 
of Dryden and Pope and Gray one would ex- 
pect no such bluntness in what Dryden calls 
“the dull sweets of rhyme,” as marks, for 
instance, ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophe! ” — 
“scorn-return,” “ break-weak,” “ fit-sweet,” 
‘“ pretence - prince,” “ choose - depose,” 
“ halves-knaves,” “ forth - mirth”; and in 
even more harrowing degree, the works of 
Pope, where you find such torments as these: 
** Mayors - wars,” “ sour - poor,” “ air-star,” 
‘‘ side - subside,” and in three successive 
couplets of ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock,” “* doom- 
Rome,” “ hair-sphere,” “ boast-lost.”” The 
‘Elegy ” Mr. Gray was so long a-writing con- 
tains several mis-rhymes and ends with one. 
S. T. C.’s ** Ancient Mariner ” has a dozen, 
among them “ gusht”’ and ‘‘ dust.”” Words- 
worth in one short lyric rhymes “ echo ” with 
“cuckoo” and “ creatures ” with “ natures ” 
(a very common coupling, this latter). Shel- 
ley’s “ Skylark” sings flat very frequently, and 
Byron’s *‘ Prisoner of Chillon” is a little en- 
cyclopzdia of the most popular falsehoods in 
our language : “ faith-death, loved-moved 
(‘ love’ elsewhere rhymes often with ‘ rove’ as 
well as ‘ glove’), mood-blood, mood-stood, 
captivity-free, I-misery, come-home, athwart- 
part, guise-Paradise, none-stone, gone-sun, 
beneath-breathe, wolf-gulf.””. The pious Isaac 
Watts is one of the most wanton rhyme-rend- 
ers in the language, as the hymn-books attest ; 
but the rich, smooth verse of Keats has al- 
most as many flies in the ointment. In ‘St. 
Agnes’s Eve,” the name of the heroine “* Mad- 
eline” rhymes now with “ divine” and now 
with *‘unseen,” and one finds also ‘“ was- 
grass, cavalier-otherwhere, moors-doors, foul- 
soul, beyond-bland, moon-crone, ears-bears, 
secrecy - privacy, prest - amethyst, moon- 
thereon, gourd-curd, form-worm-deform.” 

In Mrs. Browning’s “ Bertha in the Lane,” 
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is a good example of the elasticity of the 
word ‘‘ again”; in one stanza she binds it 
with ‘* brain,” in another with “ men.” Her 
husband, of whom much trespass might be 
expected, is one of the most accurate rhyme- 
sters of all. The careful Tennyson, strangely 
enough, errs far oftener, in ‘“‘ The Lotos Eat- 
ers” linking ‘* land” with “ land,” * down” 
with ‘“adown,” and ‘‘ heaviness” with 
“weariness,” and elsewhere “stars” with 
“wars,” “air” with “ sepulchre” (Shelley had 
rhymed this with ‘‘ tear”) and “ more” with 
“poor.” The first quatrain of his ‘“‘ Maud” 
has two rhymes, both false, and note this : 


I feel it when I sorrow most, 
"Tis better to have loved and lost. 


Poe rhymes “ sent thee ” with “ nepenthe ’ 
and “ ghouls” with “ tolls.” Even the strict 
and cautious Aldrich is indictable of offending 
“daisies” with “ praises,” adding “ anger” 
to “danger and twice laying a ‘“ blossom ” 
on “bosom.” Mr. Swinburne has committed 
“hers” and “ worse,” “ ways” and ‘* place,” 
“pressure ” and ‘‘ pleasure,” and also *‘ blos- 
som ” and “ bosom,” to say nothing of “ hair” 
and “ lovelier’! And he stretches even the 
elastic ‘‘ again” till it snaps in this stanza : 


Outside it must be winter among men ; 
For at the gold bars of the gates again 
I heard all night and all the hours of it, 
The wind's wet wings and fingers drip with rain. 


In this stanza the useful word “ again”’ is 
supposed, perhaps, to form a modulatory 
chord between “men” and “rain.” It is 
all very musical, but—— 

Then there is Mr. Kipling, who has pro- 
voked a recent literary riot over what have 
been called his ‘‘ Cockney ’ rhymes. But one 
must be careful how he assails a new poet with 
the accusation of * false rhyme”; the charge 
only proves what excellent company he keeps. 

Still, after all, dissonance where consonance 
is justifiably expected should not be counted 
as anything but a makeshift to avoid sending 
the thought on too long a détour. If there 
can be a choice among evils, the greater is 
surely the use of rhymes which not only do not 
rhyme, but force the mind willy-nilly to adopt 
a brogue and then correct it—such combi- 
nations as “ more” and “ poor,” “ civil” and 
“¢ devil,” “ river” and ‘‘ forever,” “ given” 
and “ Heaven,” “ gusht ” and “ dust.” These 
are the most disconcerting of all to the reader 
with an alert sense of the ludicrous. 
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Governor had signed the Greater 

New York bill, referred to New York 
as ‘the pleasantest and the most profitable 
place to live in on the American continent.” 
He was justified officially and by the occasion 
in giving expression to an enthusiasm which 
it became him to feel; and no doubt there is 
a good deal to warrant his assertion. New 
York’s great and rapid growth must be at- 
tributed to something, and to what more 
reasonably than to an actual profit or a defi- 
nite pleasure that people find in living in it. 
Of the thousands of new citizens 
whom the metropolis adds yearly to 
its population very few come from a 
sense of duty. The poor come from Europe 
by thousands, looking for work and wages. 
The rich come from all parts of the United 
States, looking for their money’s worth of 
something, and apparently finding it ; so many 
things are well done in New York for those 
whose fortunes can command skill. They 
come, sooner or later; the only question is 
whether they stay one month or six, and 
whether they live in a hotel ora house of their 
own. They benefit the town in that they spend 
money in it, adorn it with their highly dec- 
orative personalities; with the houses they 
build, the clothes they wear, and the horses 
they drive, and furnish employment to all 
sorts of labor and talent; but they unques- 
tionably increase the hardships of persons of 
moderate means, by putting up the price of 
everything from rents to potatoes, and by 
taking up so much of the more available 
living space that poorer people have to do with 
less room, fewer servants, simpler food and 
less desirable localities for their lodgings. 
The space on Manhattan Island is limited, and 
it is not the first comer who is first served, but 
the comer who is best able to pay for what he 
wants. 

A great many rich people come to New 
York ; a great many people get rich after they 
have come there. A great many who have 
learned to do something well find in it a prof- 
itable market for their skill. It abounds in 
opportunities which strong hands or skilful 
hands are able to grasp. Its pace is curious- 
ly rapid, and some persons are_ beneficially 
stirred by it. It is a city of great shows; of 
thousands of smart people whom one may 
look at without offence ; of beautiful horses, 
of towering office-buildings and hotels, many 
of them notable and some beautiful, of fine 
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houses, too, and of some very beautiful parks. 
Its growth in splendor and in beauty is large- 
ly a new growth. ‘There is vastly more in 
New York that is worth looking at than there 
was ten years ago, and vastly more of the 
permanent lines and spirit of a metropolis. 

To be sure, it is true enough that one type of 
New Yorker’s ideal of success in life appears 
to be to live to such purpose in New York while 
he does live there that he may be able to have 
a home, or perhaps several homes, elsewhere, 
and spend a large share of his time in them. 
He is willing to live in New York for the sake 
of what he finds there, and to endure any sacri- 
fices and inconveniences it may make neces- 
sary provided he finds his profit in it ; but when 
free choice is left to him his practical senti- 
ment seems to be that New York is the best 
place to live in when no better place is open, 
He likes it in winter so long as the clear cold 
sunshine holds. At the first threat of March, 
away he goes, if he can, to Europe or to some 
safer or salubrious clime. Late in April he 
may come back. In May, the odds are he 
begins to long for the country ; and from that 
time until November you find him almost 
anywhere except in New York. 

The real lovers of New York, those who 
feel for it a real sentiment like the Londoner's 
for his London, or the Parisian’s for his Paris, 
are of a different sort. They waste no time 
in criticism of New York because it is not an 
‘* ideal all-the-year-round city.” For them 
there are compensations enough and to spare. 
And they lead contented lives, opposing a cer- 
tain philosophy to the fact of some losses and 
privations pointed out to them by the outsider. 
There are so many people that one wants 
particularly to see, that seeing people of that 
description ceases to be the highly prized privi- 
lege it is in smaller places. Where opportu- 
nities abound to excess and the number of 
hours in the day remains the same and the 
strength of man is not increased, the major- 
ity of the opportunities must go unimproved. 
The hospitality of smaller places is rare if not 
unknown in New York. Hospitality there is 
different, and tends to be swamped by num- 
bers, and even chilled into an apparent indif- 
ference that is really compelled by circum- 
stances. Often it makes a brave fight and 
never wholly gives up, but it is a struggle 
against great odds. Not seldom it happens 
that the enormous aggravation of social and 
intellectual opportunities that confronts coun- 
try people who come to live in New York so 
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discourages them that they end in living nar- 
rower lives in the great city and seeing fewer 
people than in the smaller town from which 
they came. And if it does not discourage 
them it is apt to drive them too hard. A 
New Yorker who already had a house in 
town and: another in the country nearby, ex- 
cused himself for building a third in New 
Hampshire by saying, “In town, or near 
town, I never get away from engagements. I 
want a place where I can have some leisure 
—and leisure to a New Yorker means, of 
course, 2 chance to do some work.” 

Yet it is a good town; and among those to 
whom self-denial comes easy, or who can do 
something well and have strength to do it 
continuously, it is not surprising that there 
should be many New Yorkers who are not 
happy for long at a time out of ear-shot of 
Trinity chimes, or out of sight of Diana of the 
Garden Tower, just as there are cockneys who 
must hear Bow Bells. 


OME time ago I heard a paper read 
before a club interested in a variety of 
“subjects,” in which the writer la- 

mented the habitually lax use of the English 
language by most people to-day. After com- 
menting on the inaccurate use .of several 
common words—* transpire ’” was among 


them—with what I own seemed to me an‘ 


occasional excess of purism, he proceeded to 
recommend, as a sure cure for the evil, a 
careful study of etymology, which, 
he said, would reveal the correct 
meaning of every word. He even 
gave some examples of the efficacy of this 
recipe, to what appeared to be the general 
satisfaction of his listeners. 

I could not help thinking at the time (in- 
deed, I still think so) that, if the examples he 
brought forward were really, as he said, taken 
at random, he was considerably favored by 
luck. For it may be set up as a general prin- 
ciple that a word, in passing from one lan- 
guage into another, nearly always undergoes 
some change of meaning. Mr. Epes Sargent 
Dixwell’s advice to translators, ‘“‘ Never to use 
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a word from the same root as the word to be 
translated,’ was evidently based on a recog- 
nition of this principle. And I feel sure that 
many more examples of this are to be found 
than of the virtually opposite rule advocated 
in the above-mentioned paper. 

What earthly objection can there be, for 
instance, to a man’s speaking of ‘ celebrat- 
ing his birthday by himself,” even though 
the Latin celebrare means “to crowd, or 
throng?” Has not our English word “ cele- 
brate”’ authentically cut its etymological 
moorings, and firmly fixed itself in a mean- 
ing different from that of its Latin original ? 

Even in cases where the English deriva- 
tive has retained much of the meaning of the 
Latin word, one can generally find that it has 
either curtailed or extended the connotation 
of the same, and is thus no longer an exact 
synonyme. Sometimes half the meaning of 
a Latin word will pass into its English deriv- 
ative, the other half into its French—result- 
ing in the formation of sister-words of to- 
tally unlike signification in the two languages. 
What, for example, can be more different 
than the meaning of our English “ fastidi- 
ous” and that of the French /astidieux 
(“tiresome” ?) Yet both these meanings— 
or shades very like them—are in the Latin 
Jastidiosus, which means both “ that feels 
disgust ” and “that creates disgust.” Take 
also our English “ location ” and the French 
location ; the latter commonly means “ leas- 
ing” or “ hiring,” which our English word 
means only exceptionally, as a legal techni- 
cality. The Latin /ocaZio is as correctly and 
currently used in the French sense as in ours. 

No, it seems to me plain enough that my 
friend of the paper hit upon just the worst 
possible recipe for accuracy in the use of 
English, the one apt to lead the would-be- 
nice stylist astray in by far the greater num- 
ber of cases. To make a meticulous study 
of the spirit of one language the basis of a 
correct appreciation of the spirit of another, 
is a process more likely to be successful 
through emphasizing contrasts than by estab- 
lishing likenesses. 
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PORTRAIT ART, BY A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER 


I 

N an article on Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
| the London Quarterly Review, the writer 

remarks that this artist’s mind was ap- 
preciative, not inventive. He saw no vis- 
ions, he dreamed no dreams; but he was 
alive to the airiest and most subtle charms of 
the visible. All in his life and thinking was 
eminently actual and outward. The highest 
mastership in art is where the mind is equally 
balanced between the visionary spontaneity of 
imagination and such quiet, keen perception 
of outward fact as Reynolds had. Sir Josh- 
ua’s biographies attribute to want of imagina- 
tion his failure to attack grand art with suc- 
cess, but why is it not as probable that it was 
due to defective training ? for it is well known 
that he never painted from the nude or drew 
from the antique, both indispensable studies 
to those who wish to attain the loftier regions 
of the profession. 

The exercise of the imagination where 
painting is concerned is in composition or 
combination of known elements. Imagina- 
tion is not creation, for even when viewing 
the varied chaos of cloud-form we recog- 
nize only the outlines we are familiar with— 
“backed like a camel, very like a whale.”” As 
soon as we desert the domain of the real, 
there is absolutely nothing, even the wildest 
designs of the artist, the chimera, the Spiiinx, 
are pieced from actual creatures. 

Leslie says that if taste be not the highest 
gift of the painter, it is the rarest. Is it not 
obvious to us that in Reynolds’s classic com- 
positions the Graces and Muses, in elaborate 
head-dress and towering pomatumed and 
powdered wigs, owe their absurdity to the 
false taste of his time, from which he was 
unable to free himself? Yet there was 
something in the fashion of the day for which 
we are not ungrateful. The loose yet cling- 
ing drapery, the wide-brimmed hat and 
feather, are made beautiful forever in Gains- 
borough’s duchesses. 

In this connection I cannot help thinking 
of two portraits, one, the portrait by Couture 
of his father ; the other, the portrait of Chief- 
Justice Shaw by Couture’s pupil, William 


Hunt, the latter, I think, owing something to 
the influence of the former. They both have 
a monumental kind of impressiveness due to 
the treatment in attitude and dress, to a rug- 
ged dignity common to the faces and figures, 
and to the dress being an envelope for the 
body, not merely an external accessory. We 
are too often painfully reminded of the tailor 
in contemporary portraits. He, however nec- 
essary to the making of the man, is an un- 
welcome intruder in the domain of art. How- 
ever entertaining the costume of a period may 
be to the antiquarian, in the great work of 
the great masters personality predominates 
to the extent that the rest is comparatively 
indifferent. To this extent the Reynolds 
work is not of the great school. 


II 

EVERY artist knows that methods are al- 
most as plentiful as painters, but there are 
two methods which are so contrasted as to 
hold the place of opposite extremes, Cou- 
ture, whose merit was contested bitterly while 
he was alive, and for years after, has at last 
gained the height which was his due. Colonel 
Hawkins, our commissioner to the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1889, told me that he was accompa- 
nied by a group of leading French artists ina 
visit to the Louvre, and when they approached 
the Romazns de la Decadence all took off 
their hats, a salute of honor not offered to 
any other work. His /wsains of Georges 
Sand and Béranger seem to me marvels of 
portraiture ; one never forgets them. Cou- 
ture’s method in oil painting was a//a prima, 
no retouch being possible. It is true there 
was a preliminary design in monochromatic 
light and shade, a warm, rich preparation in 
brun rouge and bitumen ; but only a single 
layer of color, properly so called, was super- 
imposed on this, and that layer of color mod- 
elled with such certainty of hand and eye that 
no working over or repainting was allowed 
or required. His colors were not mixed, but 
mingled ; they were more like a minute mo- 
saic of color than tints formed by blending, 
and he never used black. Whistler’s work is 
a positive contrast to this. He used black to 
make shades, and white and colors were 
blended into tones which rarely displayed 
any color in its purity. He worked over and 
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over, “ fon sur ton,” allowing his work to dry 
thoroughly after each painting, sometimes 
exposing it to rain and sun to harden it prop- 
erly and remove the oil. Who will deny that 
each obtained success, although by methods 
so entirely opposed? And between such ex- 
tremes what variety of system cannot be em- 
ployed by the painter ? 

I suppose there is little opposition to the 
view that drawing is more readily acquired 
than color. To my mind the absence of a 
natural sense of color is an insuperable im- 
pediment to success in painting, and color 
alone can make a picture delightful, though 
a portrait can be made in black and white 
only. We have all seen portraits with a cer- 
tain charm in which color is absent, but they 
hardly merit the name of paintings. 

There is a consideration which enters here. 
Time is of value to most of us, and the por- 
trait painter who is fortunate enough to be 
aided in economy of time by rapidity of meth- 
od is a gainer in more ways than one. He 
can do more work, and he does not tire his 
sitter. A few artists have the power to 
charm away the fatigue of the sitter, and 
Whistler was one of them; but there was 
need of the charm—the protracted and re- 
peated sitting or standing was a severe tax 
on the endurance of the subject. Couture’s 
rapid and sure work prevented the sense of 
fatigue. The only contretemps one was ex- 
posed to was the abandonment of an unsuc- 
cessful attempt and a new beginning. Len- 
bach is another of the same stripe. He ex- 
hibited ten heads of Bismarck which he had 
painted in succession in order to obtain one 
which suited him. There are difficulties in 
the attainment of that surety of touch which 
enables an artist to succeed at once, but he is 
to be envied who has it. The life, purity, 
and brilliancy of coloring are apt to fail with 
over-painting, and the spirit of the first im- 
pression is often lost by repeated efforts on 
the same canvas. A persevering painter will 
often subdue his sitter to the point of resem- 
blance to the weary-looking portrait. 

The sitter should always be made an ac- 
complice, if possible. Children and fools, it 
is true, should not see work unfinished, but 
with such exceptions a sitter should be con- 
sulted, and, as Couture used to say, especial- 
ly if she be a woman. The taste of women 
as to pose and accessories is more correct, 
generally, than that of men, even when the 
latter have been trained as artists. And 
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this is true especially as to the portraits of 
the women themselves, for they almost al- 
ways know what suits them in dress and sur- 
roundings if they have given thought to the 
matter, and few among them have not. An- 
other matter of serious consideration is the 
choice to be made among the varied expres- 
sions which chase each other over the face 
like the shade and sunshine of an April day. 
The attempt to mark the changes would en- 
tail endless labor, so one has to be decided 
on. But it may be an infrequent visitor, and 
in such case it must be either provoked or 
waited for. A wise choice is that of habit- 
ual expression when it is agreeable, and the 
stable placidity of age usually lends itself to 
such an attempt more than the restless, fugi- 
tive character of youth. A child, sometimes 
a young woman, may be placed before a mir- 
ror, or a clever friend may be employed to 
fix the features in the desired mould. 

It is, of course, a part of the necessary 
training of the artist to overcome the obsta- 
cles inherent to his work—canvas, colors, 
brushes, and light; but there are others not 
as inevitable, but often serious enough, in the 
character and attitude of his model. One 
obstacle peculiarly harassing is the manner 
of the “ distract” sitter, whose thoughts 
carry him or her far away from the studio or 
into the inner recesses of the soul; another, 
the self-consciousness of the being who sim- 
pers or frowns. In the latter case, the “* look 
pleasant " of the photographer is hardly per- 
missible. The only remedy for such annoy- 
ances is the faculty of being interesting. A 
portrait painter should be entertaining him- 
self, or have the skill to make others sc. A 
sitter should be made oblivious of the task, 
but not hypnotized into silence or dreams. 


iI] 

WE not only paint what we are looking 
for, but we reproduce ourselves in our work. 
A coarse man cannot paint a refined portrait, 
neither can a delicate and effeminate man 
paint a strong portrait. It is hopeless to ex- 
pect to attain qualities of which the germ, at 
least, does not exist in us. There is no work 
which calls for so much in the painter as por- 
traiture, none which suffers so much from 
the shortcomings of the man. 

Perhaps there is encouragement in the fact 
that notwithstanding the difficulties in art, 
the more serious hindrances to success arise 
from inherent defects in the individual. Once 
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let a man discover in himself the necessary 
force and delicacy, the aptitude for design, 
the eye for color, the indomitable persever- 
ance, and, above all, the intense devotion to 
art, which is the key to success, he may hope, 
under favorable conditions, to acquire excel- 
lence which may lead to distinction and even 
material reward ; but I advise the neophyte 


personal traits unless he is willing to try the 
chance of failure. Nothing but great love for 
the work can excuse an attempt made without 
such assurance. 

IV 

THERE are no mysteries for art. Although 
man himself is not always an open book, 
still we are among those who are more im- 
pressed with the limitations of his powers 
than with their extent, and we agree with 
Montaigne that man is marvellously corpo- 
real. The possibilities of the multitude may 
be predicted, and when we come to those of 
the individual our difficulty lies mainly as to 
the direction he may take in the few practi- 
cal ways opentohim. The only mental atti- 
tudes that can be assumed intelligently with 
regard to those possibilities are knowledge, 
doubt, and ignorance. The mystics who 
presume to penetrate the darkness of the 
last-named state of mind are generally at a 
loss when they attempt to make plain to 
others that which they do not understand 
themselves. Such a materialistic creed as 
this may seem brutal to the supersensitive, 
but, what with the correlation of forces, the 
theory of vortices, and foci of energy, and 
the probability that all substance may be 
capable of solution into one element, the 
boundaries of the real and the impalpable or 
spiritual have grown so indefinite that old- 
school materialism affords no foothold now- 
adays. 

In confining the domain of painting to that 
which strikes the eye, light and shade and 
color, we must consider it as less ideal than 
sculpture, because the painter employs a me- 
dium which reproduces the effect he sees. 
The point of-realism to which painting can 
be carried is hinted at in the story of Apel- 
les. ‘I have deceived birds, but you have 
deceived an artist.” The realism which may 
be attained by casts from life is very remote 
from sculpture. The difference may be felt 
in the vital impress given toa worn glove or 
shoe which is often startlingly characteristic, 
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while the cast from life and the death-mask 
are hardly distinguishable from each other. 
The sculptor has to £zow the form he repre- 
sents ; sight only would bea defective guide, 
as form is tangible, not visible. The confu- 
sion of ideas that makes of sculpture the 
more material art is almost general. The 
fact that blind people have acquired skill in 
sculpture demonstrates the lesser dependence 
of the sculptor on the power of vision. Of 
course, knowledge both 
painter and sculptor, but we can conceive 
Michelangelo doing great things by the exer- 
cise of memory and accurate knowledge of his 
subject, though we cannot conceive Titian 
doing anything really fine in color without a 
model. It would puzzle either of them to 
construct a piece of drapery and seize the 
appropriate folds and texture of linen or wool 
or silk unless the stuff to be represented was 
before him. 


IS* important to 


V 

KNOWLEDGE is power in art, as in other 
things, but it should never be permitted to 
interfere in the painter’s work. Structure 
should not be intruded, though acquaintance 
with it may enable the artist to dispense with 
painful research into the cause of superficial 
effects. Anyone who has copied the interior 
of a mould will understand that relief and 
character may be obtained by reversing usu- 
al light and shade, which indicates that tem- 
porary effects may be aimed at, whether they 
coincide with our knowledge of form or not. 
A distinguished artist once remarked to me, 
“Tf we find ourselves unable to put all we 
see in a face into the picture, and we know 
we are not doing so, why may we not sim- 
plify the problem by leaving out the reflected 
lights?” Why not ? —unless there is some- 
thing else we may leave out to better ad- 
vantage. Bouguereau omits the skeleton, 
which seems superfluous to some fastidious 
people, and indeed reflected lights are often 
mere indications of the proximity of bone to 
the surface. 

Those who are fond of subtleties seem to 
forget that the cunning which is revealed to 
the inquisitive is either shallow or transpar- 
ent. The onlyreal mysteries are those which 
escape detection. ‘The reserved and reticent 
may differ in no respect from the frank and 
open, except in the very quality of conceal- 
ment. I suspect that the much-dwelt on 
mystery of the Mona Lisa was of purely ex- 
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terior significance to Leonardo after the four- 
teen (or was it only four?) years devoted to 
its delineation. 

It is true that the portrait painter may learn 
by experience, if not by intuition, to distin- 
guish shades of character almost impercepti- 
ble to the ordinary observer. Intimacy with 
one’s subject may correct false impressions 
or direct attention to indications which might 
be overtasked on short acquaintance. Ap- 
pearances seldom deceive the trained eye, but 
it is on the sum of them and not on a partial 
display that judgment must rest. It must not 
be forgotten that we see little that is not 
sought for. I agree with Bulwer, who puts 
into the mouth of Claude, the painter, the ob- 
servation that he would not undertake an im- 
portant work of portraiture without six months 
of preliminary study in the close acquaintance 
of the dinner-table. 

All we see in men is light and shadow and 
color. We do not even see form, still less 
anything beneath it. Painting the soul is 
only imitating the external manifestations of 
it as displayed in muscular action. Charac- 
ter is to be found in a hand or movement, as 
well as in a head. It is well known that de- 
tectives agree that the most difficult part for 
a man to disguise is his back. Impression- 
ism has done some good in confining the 
artist to the representation of that which he 
sees. All departures from that are danger- 
ous. The painter who paints the pupil of 
the eye in a face twenty feet away, paints 
what he knows, not what he sees, and is un- 
true to nature. Old Denner, in representing 
the hairs and pores of the skin, was far from 
correct. Those are to be discovered by the 
magnifying-glass, not by the eye. 

Let the artist train himself to paint what 
he sees, and resist the temptation to add or to 
take away. Sincerity to himself is due and 
must be cultivated, if it is lacking, for the 
artist who aims at surpassing nature gener- 
ally sacrifices more than he adds. I have 
seen two portraits of Lincoin, one a confes- 
sion of failure in the attempt to flatter, an- 
other, the work of St. Gaudens, uncompro- 
mising in its noble ugliness. The greatest 
artists have been the most normal and 


healthy in their contact with nature. This 
is recognized by general consent. If they 
had their peculiar view, only great artists 
could appreciate it. As it is, they are the 
only ones who can do the work, though all 
can see it is well done. Even defective vis- 
ion, well directed, would reproduce an object 
faithfully. I can recall several instances in 
which imperfect vision has not been a fatal 
obstacle to success. 


VI 

FROM what has been said it is easy to 
comprehend how frequent failure must be, 
how rare the combinations which make the 
successful portrait painter, how much rarer 
those which result in the perfect portrait. The 
man who has overrun the whole field of art 
can count the truly great portraits. 

Among the portraits which hold the first 
place in my mind is Titian’s ‘‘ Man with the 
Glove,” in the Louvre. The repose, the 
unconsciousness, the simplicity and dignity, 
the apparent ease with which the picture 
was painted, the absence of straining for ef- 
fect on the part of painter and sitter, the ab- 
solute truth of drawing and color, make this 
to me the gem of portraits. Yet I am not a 
slavish admirer of Titian. 

After ‘‘ The Man with the Glove,” though 
I cannot remember any single portrait of 
Paul Veronese that rivals it, there is the gen- 
tleman in the green dress, in the great pict- 
ure of ‘“ The Supper in the House of Levi” 
(called also, from that noble figure, “ The 
Green Man”). This, which is certainly a 
portrait, is among the treasures in my men- 
tal gallery. Another which holds its place 
among the foremost, though it does not give 
me the pleasure the others do, is Velasquez’s 
portrait of Innocent X. in the Doria Gallery. 

Then there is the beautiful head by Rem- 
brandt in the National Gallery, the intensity 
of whose power is not altogether concealed 
by the glass which the London atmosphere 
makes necessary. Besides these I do not 
remember any which stand out from among 
the crowd of portraits to which the chorus of 
general admiration does justice. 

GEORGE BUTLER. 








